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SOME MOOT PROBLEMS 
IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


AXIOMS 


WO recent papers on social organization! explain the distribution of 
social phenomena by diffusion from a single world centre. Conclusions 
of such import challenge scrutiny as to the methods by which they have 
been reached. In my judgment they are corollaries of questionable axioms. 
According to Professor Olson, unilateral descent is an almost incon- 
ceivable anomaly, hence multiple origin is unthinkable: not only have all 
American clan systems sprung from one source but that source must lie in 
the Old World to save us “from the awkward plight of positing their special 
creation within the New World” (pp. 411-14). The axiom is not new, since 
Lewis H. Morgan (Ancient Society, pt. II, ch. XV) considered the clan 
(gens) an “essentially abstruse”’ institution and alleged “the improbability 
of its repeated reproduction in disconnected areas.’”’ Those who do not 
accept the dogma naturally have offered hypotheses to account for clans. 
Professor Olson chides them for explaining “‘the esoteric in terms of the 
prosaic.’’ What does he conceive an explanation to be? Should it reduce the 
unknown to the unknowable? 

There is one attempt to prop the axiom. Unilateral reckoning, it seems, 
is esoteric because “‘it contradicts the duality of parenthood and results in 
an unnatural stressing of one side of the family. ... Children naturally 
feel that the parent bestowing clanship is of more importance than the 
one who is nothing more than a biological accessory.”’ Yet in our own so- 
ciety the father alone bestows “familyship” without reducing the mother 
to the status of a mere biological accessory. Correspondingly, in primitive 
matrilineal societies the father is mot eliminated; he and his kin remain 
important, as the Crow, Trobriand Island, Banks Island, Hopi data 
irrefutably demonstrate. Indeed, the avunculate is so frequently balanced 
by the position of the father’s sister that I have suggested the term 
‘“‘amitate”’ to express her status. 


1 E. M. Loeb, Die soziale Organisation Indonesiens und Ozeaniens, A 28: 649-62, 1933. 
R. L. Olson, Clan and Moiety in Native America, UC-PAAE 33: 351-422, 1933. 
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Implicitly Dr Loeb holds the same axiom; explicitly he contrasts the ap- 
proach of the “evolutionist” and the “culture historian.” The latter does 
not ask where or how a trait originated, but merely determines distribu- 
tions and empirical trait-complexes. To chart these, we learn, automatically 
yields the direction (V erbreitungsrichtung) of the spread of elements (p. 650) 
—and that apparently is all we ought to seek. Why, we ask, is it taboo to 
convert an empirical association into an organic one (p. 661)? Does Dr 
Loeb imagine moieties, clans, avoidance rules, totemism, exogamy, and 
cross-cousin marriage to have all sprung up simultaneously in a single spot 
by a divine fiat? If not, some of them are earlier and may have paved the 
way for others. If so, traits a and 6 would be functionally related, and the 
occurrence of a would favor a repetition of b. 

Culture history favors neither diffusion nor independent evolution. 
Scientific methodology prefers the diffusionist approach wherever the 
alternative is to fall back on that vague concept, psychic unity; for diffusion 
explains a differential similarity while psychic unity would call for universal 
occurrence. The tables are turned when the observed resemblance is traced 
to a shared concomitant; for then the purely external factor of a migration 
is supplanted by an insight into essential relations. 

Be this as it may, Dr Loeb errs in asserting that a chart ever reveals 
anything but spatial range. It certainly does not automatically prove the 
direction of trait migrations. That must be established by extraneous evi- 
dence. Dr Loeb and Professor Olson offer some such evidence; let us ex- 
amine it. 


HISTORICAL CONNECTION AND HISTORICAL CONNECTION 

Intercourse between India and Indonesia is a matter of documentary 
record. Dr Loeb meritoriously adds to the evidence by registering Tamil 
kinship terms in Sumatra and Mentawei and even in Fiji. This recalls the 
Tamil bell found in New Zealand in the early days of European settlement.’ 
What, however, does all this prove? Connection, assuredly, if philologists 
accept the linguistic proof. But mot what Dr Loeb imagines, viz., that 
cross-cousin marriage, etc., must also have come from the same source as 
the terms. Abyssinia shares with Western civilization coffee, firearms, and 
Christianity. But though the coffee-tree is indigenous in Abyssinia, the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Church did not evolve from the 
Monophysite sect, and gunpowder has a history of its own. 

The fallacy is a favorite one of Olson’s. California and the Pueblos share 
aspersion, plume offerings, ceremonial pole climbing, etc.; therefore “the 


2 Elsdon Best, The Maori as He Was, 60, 1924. 
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unilateral complex in California is derived from that of the Pueblo area” 
(p. 362). What such coincidences can prove is contact, hence the possibility 
of dissemination for other traits in either direction or from a common source. 
The “‘unilateral complex’ is not one of these in my opinion, because it is 
not a trait at all (see below). 

Both authors become unintelligible about cross-cousin marriage. The 
Western Cree are reported to prefer it; therefore, argues Olson, they prob- 
ably once had a clan or moiety organization (p. 359). Yet no one has deter- 
mined the correlation of the two phenomena, and a very high coefficient 
would be required for such an interpretation. Actually, to take a few ran- 
dom cases, cross-cousins are not permitted to marry by the Maricopa, 
Crow, and Hidatsa, and the alleged occurrence among the Hopi remains 
unconfirmed. Considering the fairly wide distribution of Omaha and Crow 
types of terminology, the matrilateral form of this marriage would involve 
union with “mother” or “daughter,” respectively, which would be repug- 
nant to many natives. Olson, however, persists in stressing cross-cousin 
marriage as a common correlate of unilateral groups in every area of the 
New World. The arbitrariness of its adhesion is offered as evidence of a 
common origin (p. 412). If the association were as regular as, say, that be- 
tween shamanism and the tambourine, it would doubtless be significant; 
since it is sporadic, if not actually rare, it is not. 

To turn to Loeb, we learn that the symmetrical form of cross-cousin 
marriage as found among Australians, Dravidians, and Fijians is presum- 
ably the normal and original one (p. 652). This statement, once plausible, 
has long ceased to be so. The Miwok case is flatly contradictory, some 
Australians practise asymmetrical forms only, and so do certain African 
tribes. What is more, Gifford, Rivers, and Kirchhoff—dealing with three 
distinct areas—all explain the origin of cross-cousin marriage on an asym- 
metrical basis. This is equally supported by Malinowski’s data on the Tro- 
briands and Durlach’s on the Tlingit. If the really preferred marriage here is 
not that with the cousin, but with the man’s paternal aunt, for which the 
father’s sister’s daughter is merely a substitute, the implication is obvious. 
I do not consider the matter closed; I am demanding a recognition of well- 
authenticated facts. 


CONCEPTS AND REALITIES 


I distinguish between concepts with classificatory utility and historic 
realities. The term “missile” is not meaningless; it includes the dart of a 
blowgun, an arrow, a slingshot, etc. But it would be absurd to derive the 
arrow from the stone of a sling. In my judgment a “unilateral organization” 
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exists only in our abstracting minds, and its two types—maternal and 
paternal clans—are not species of one genus, but wholly diverse entities. 
That is why the suggestion that a clanless tribe could have observed a 
paternal clan and, borrowing the abstract idea of unilateral descent, 
created a maternal system, or vice versa, appears not only improbable but 
preposterous. What can a clanless visitor observe in a society organized 
into clans? It is as though he were to note the use of a blowgun and forth- 
with to introduce a bow among his own people. There are no Platonic ideas 
of clans floating about in savage communities. A paternal clan is an align- 
ment of kin; the observable phenomenon is that children follow the father’s 
group, that ego, his father, father’s brother, etc., are grouped together. The 
visitor can take over this pattern or leave it alone; what sort of counter- 
suggestion would make him get the idea of never under any circumstances 
permitting the inclusion of children with their father, of rigorously segre- 
gating them from the children of their paternal uncles, and so forth? That 
would indeed be spontaneous generation with a vengeance; and I can imag- 
ine no more “awkward plight”’ than that of having to assume a repeated 
transmutation of this kind. 

I see no mystical value in the observation made by several writers that 
maternal and paternal tribes exist everywhere in close contiguity. The log- 
ical possibilities are: loose organization, maternal and paternal descent; 
hence a matrilineal block naturally adjoins a patrilineal one or both a 
patrilineal and a clanless area. 

When, of course, definite clan systems are established, either type may 
easily absorb features like badges, designations, etc., from the comple- 
mentary type and such traits may also be adopted from and by groups not 
based on descent at all. Olson makes a really interesting point in showing 
that certain polar ideas such as Sky-Earth, Birds-Beasts, Summer-Winter, 
are linked with moieties. Unfortunately he fails to inquire in how far these 
pairs are properly equivalents. Still more unfortunately he fails to see that 
these data, constituting a worth-while problem in themselves, are not 
closely related to his central theme, the history of ‘“‘the unilateral exoga- 
mous group.” The mongrel assemblage of ‘“‘moieties’”’ assembled under that 
head (pp. 401-407) neither correspond to that definition nor to any other 
one subject of discourse. Since the term etymologically means “‘one half,” 
authors cannot be legally restrained from using it in that generic sense. 
But of the sixty-odd tribes in Olson’s list at best seventeen are exogamous. 
In other words, the overwhelming majority of the instances are entirely 
irrelevant to the development of unilateral organizations. Even the 
Yuchi “moieties” with their endogamous tendency, even the Kickapoo, 
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Sauk and Fox “moieties” without definite fixity as to descent are grist 
for Olson’s mill! 

If we were willing to equate such pairs as Summer-Winter with Sky- 
Earth; if we granted that the general opposition of “moieties” in games is not 
a natural accompaniment of a pre-existing cleavage into two social groups; 
if in short we made the utmost allowances in favor of historical connections, 
the data would still tell us nothing as to the origin of the wholly diverse 
“‘moieties.”” They would at best prove that certain secondary features had 
spread widely, attaching themselves to this, that, and the other type of 
social unit. To infer more would be like arguing that the Republican and 
Democratic symbols prove the political parties to have originated as 
noble families with armorial bearings. 

Olson’s predilection for the “moiety” concept betrays him into scurvy 
treatment of other units. This applies especially to the non-dual phratry. 
In the roster of tribes of sibs without moieties, the Yuma, Delaware, and 
Crow are omitted “‘because their sibs are grouped into phratries.” The 
gratuitous implication is that the phratries, too, are only masked moieties. 
Yet the Menomini had three (or five) phratries; the Wyandot, three; and 
the Iroquois League councils formed a tripartite instead of the otherwise 
customary dual grouping. It is not a foregone conclusion that the four 
Tsimshian clans developed by simple splitting; and since Australian sec- 
tions are constituted on a principle radically different from that of the 
moiety they can hardly be said to have arisen “by simple division of the 
moieties” (p. 366). 


MOIETY AND SIB 


According to Olson, moiety and sib are units of the same category; and 
the moiety is the older of the two (pp. 403-407). If one defines the sib as a 
unilateral exogamous group, and the moiety as one of two sibs or major 
sibs (p. 353), the essential logical unity of the two follows by definition. 
Also the overwhelming majority of Olson’s “moieties” are barred. Whether, 
however, a particular sib system and a particular moiety system are geneti- 
cally related cannot be argued in the abstract. 

As to the priority of moieties, I am open-minded. Here, too, each case 
must be examined on its merits, while wholesale settlement will obscure 
historical problems. Olson’s argument is curious. He begins by considering 
the relative areas of distribution. The comparison “yields interesting but 

. . inconclusive evidence.”’ He then counts “moieties” and sibs, separately 
and jointly, a fruitless count because ‘‘moieties’’ no longer means anything 
in particular. A comparison of the occurrence of monitor pipes and sibs 
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would be quite as valuable. But the author himself modestly concludes that 
the relative frequency “tells little regarding the probable priority of sib or 
moiety.” ‘More significant,” he thinks is the considerable coincidence of 
sibs and moieties which “argues strongly for multiple and dual groups being 
part of the same generic complex and diffusing as such.”’ This, if true, would 
be irrelevant and even contradictory to the thesis: if moieties and clans 
belong together and diffuse together, the argument in favor of either being 
prior to the other is nil. 

The simplicity of the dual as opposed to a multiple organization is 
next cited on behalf of its priority as though the logically simpler were 
necessarily the historically older. However, Olson himself attaches little 
importance to this, for he passes on to kinship terminologies as being 
“of greater significance.” The point here is that the widespread classifica- 
tion of cross-cousins as a group opposed to parallel cousins fits in with the 
moiety rather than the multiple clan division. Why is this subject dragged 
in at all, let alone, credited with significance? It applies at best only to the 
relatively few exogamous moiety systems of America. Moreover, this sig- 
nificant item suddenly vanishes in thin air when Olson concludes his 
irrelevancies with the admission that kinship nomenclatures, like the 
statistical count, and the consideration of distribution ‘‘again lead us into 
conflict and doubt on the question of relative priority.” 

Having thus admittedly produced no shred of evidence, Olson quaintly 
ushers in his final paragraph with the statement that “Other arguments 
favoring the priority of the dual organization are not lacking.”” What are 
they, then? Clans are said to subdivide more frequently than they fuse or 
become extinct. Actually, two cases—the Delaware and the Osage—are 
cited; they could easily be balanced by contrary instances from the Pueblo 
area alone. However, this type of argumentation is vicious. Whether seg- 
mentation or reduction is more significant cannot be settled by a count; 
here once more each case demands individual attention. The tortuous his- 
tory of Assamese units suggests caution. But even if subdivision were more 
common, how would it demonstrate the primary number of units to be two 
rather than three or four? Three clans can be subdivided as well as two; 
the very Delaware cited by Olson have three phratries. Olson contends that 
the persistence of moieties after the rise of multiple clans is readily explic- 
able. The persistence doubtless is; we should like to have some evidence of 
their prior existence. 

Other points might be taken up. Olson (pp. 382-89) has misunderstood 
Kirchhoff, whose investigation indicates that only a few of the South 
American tribes examined had unilateral organizations. Olson’s moiety 
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obsession prevents him from properly stressing the virtual absence of the 
dual organization in Africa (p. 412). And is the evidence for Chinese 
moieties really so strong {p.414)? However, I shall confine myself to a single 
case. 

METHODS OF PROOF 

Granted Morgan’s and Olson’s dogma that the unilateral organization 
is an inconceivably abstruse creation, a single centre follows as a corollary 
and further debate is unnecessary. Those who reject the axiom naturally 
demand proof of the alleged historical unity. My treatment in Primitive 
Society of the Northern Plains clan systems as distinct from the Eastern 
systems involves certain standards of scientific evidence. My discussion is 
defective in not sufficiently stressing the diversity of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal organization. Irrespective of this, historical connection of a kind— 
not derivation, say, of the Menomini from the Iroquois system, but transfer 
of such features as types of clan names—is strongly indicated throughout 
the vast Eastern area, even embracing the Southern Siouans. The Omaha 
no less than the Iroquois have totemic associations of clans, sets of personal 
names owned by clans, a grouping of clans into moieties. 

The particular names of clans are certainly arbitrary parts of a system, 
i.e., they might just as well be one thing as another, hence they are suitable 
for an investigation of historical connections. Starting with the two 
Iroquois tribes that lack moieties, the Mohawk and Oneida share a Wolf, 
Bear, and Turtle trio; and this occurs, along with other names, among the 
Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Tuscarora, also among the Wyandot. 
Passing from the Iroquoian to the Algonkian stock, the trio turns up among 
the Shawnee, Moheg?u, Ojibwa, Menomini; the Potawatomi have Wolf 
and Bear, as also the Sauk and Fox; the Delaware share Wolf and Turtle. 
Siouan tribes fall into line: Wolf and Bear occur among the Winnebago, 
Oto-Missouri, Iowa; Bear and Turtle among the Omaha; all three are found 
among the Kansas. 

If next we take the residual clans of the Seneca, the westernmost mem- 
ber of the League Iroquois, we find Beaver, Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk, all 
of which except Deer occur also among the Ojibwa. The latter have a 
variety of new clan names, but their distribution is not random: Snake is 
shared with the Shawnee, Abenaki, Winnebago, Oto-Missouri, Iowa, 
Ponca; Crane, Bald Eagle, Marten, and Sturgeon with the Menomini. 
Taking the Winnebago as a starting-point, at least seven of their twelve 
names—Thunder, Hawk, Eagle, Bear, Wolf, Deer, Elk—are duplicated 
in the Menomini list, and their Fish may correspond to Menomini Sturgeon 
or Sunfish. The Menomini, again, share fully seven of the fourteen Kansas 
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names. In other words, irrespective of linguistic grouping, the tribes from 
the Atlantic coast to the lower Missouri area not only share the same type of 
designation, the names themselves largely overlap. There is a continuous 
chain linking New England tribes with those of Kansas; even Abenaki 
and Iowa still share Wolf, Bear, Snake, and there is an indefinite series 
of links in various directions.* This is proof of historic connection in the 

sense defined above. 

But among the Northern Plains tribes the scene shifts with a vengeance. 

Taking Morgan’s rather than my own Mandan list, three Eastern names 
persist—Wolf, Bear, Eagle; but the only name shared by the Hidatsa is 

a new one, Prairie-chicken, and that is the only Hidatsa name definitely 

known to be derived from an animal, one other being untranslatable and 
given by Morgan as that of an unknown species. The rest are: Hill People 

(Wide Butte), Water (Red Water), Knife, Lodge (untranslated: maxo’xati), 

Bonnet (Lower Cap). Among the Crow anything smacking of animal names 

disappears. My standard list contains not a single sample. One alternate 

designation for a clan, Pretty-prairiedogs, is obviously also a sobriquet; 

another translated “Bad Horses” really means ‘His-horses-are-bad;”’ 

Morgan’s “Antelope” means (from his own native term) “Antelope-eaters;”’ 

his “Skunk” is perhaps to be similarly qualified: and neither for it nor for > 
his ““Ravens”’ have I ever secured an equivalent. In any event, these names 
are not traceable to the Mandan or Hidatsa, let alone, Eastern tribes. Gros 
Ventre and Blackfoot names follow the same pattern as the Crow. 

Making the most of Morgan’s Mandan list, the line of cleavage would 
put the Mandan with the East, curiously enough separating them from 
the Hidatsa, with whom their relations have been so close for two hundred 
years. As for the moieties into which Mandan and Hidatsa clans are 
grouped, the idea of a dual division of a tribe may quite conceivably have 
been diffused from the East without the idea of unilateral descent and without 
exogamy, which is lacking here as so frequently in North America. Observ- 
ing a spatial halving of the tribe, say, in a camp circle could easily suggest 
similar arrangements to an outsider. The transfer of that idea implies noth- 
ing as to the diffusion of the clans in the absence of specific evidence to that 
effect. 

Such evidence I consider lacking because (a) the type of clan names is 
radically different west of the Hidatsa, while no Eastern clan names are 


duplicated; (b) the clans in the Northern Plains do not own sets of personal , 
names. 


® The above statement is deliberately incomplete, being designed to illustrate method. 
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In reply Dr Olson points out that nicknames occur among Eastern tribes 
also, though as secondary designations. He fails to note that most of those 
quoted preserve totemic references in contrast to such Crow terms as 
‘“Tied-in-a-knot,” and 
“‘Greasy-inside-their-Mouths.” He quotes ome case from the Eastern 
Dakota on the Mississippi—hardly a typical Plains people—as definite 
proof that “among some peoples of the Plains nicknames have usurped 
animal names” in recent times. He conjectures that the secondary nick- 
names of the East were merely stressed by the Northern Plains Indians. 
His explanation of why they were stressed is remarkable: these people, it 
seems, had developed a nickname type of pattern for all names. “Tribes, 
societies, and persons are called after some real or fancied characteristic or 
event. So are the sibs. . . . It would be surprising if sib designations did not 
conform”’ (p. 356). Yet the list of societies from this area bristles with such 
names as Tobacco, Kit-fox, Raven, Deer, Dog, Buffalo, Mosquito, Skunk, 
Wild Geese. Indeed, such appellations suggested to Schurtz a possible con- 
nection with totemism. As for personal names, a respectable number is 
derived from the animal kingdom. Buffalo-bird-woman and Gray-bull, 
Medicine-crow and Horse are certainly not nicknames of the Sore-lip or 
Greasy-inside-the-mouth variety. 

In order to account for the lack of clan ownership of personal names, 
which he admits to be “conceivably an important difference,” Dr Olson 
suggests that nicknames by their very nature are so variable that sets of 
them are scarcely expectable. This rests on the misapprehension that a set 
would necessarily revolve about the same idea, as in the case of, say, Omaha 
names referring, directly or obliquely, to the Elk. According to Golden- 
weiser, this does not hold for the Iroquois, where the sets “have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the eponymous animal.’ But even if the statement 
held true, it would merely explain why supporting evidence of this kind is 
lacking without adding one shred of positive evidence for the historical 
unity of Eastern and Northern Plains clan systems. 

The one fact which Dr Olson resolutely refuses to face and explain is 
why, say, the Iroquois and Omaha clan systems, belonging to two wholly 
distinct stocks and tribes separated by over fifteen hundred miles, are 
definitely alike in pattern apart from descent, sharing even the specific 
clan names Deer, Bear, Turtle; while the fellow-Siouan Hidatsa and 
Omaha, separated by only a few hundred miles, share nothing—neither 


‘A. A. Goldenweiser, in Summary Report of the Geological Survey of Canada, for the 
calendar year 1912, 470, 1913. 
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rule of descent nor clan sets of personal names nor type of clan names nor a 
single concrete clan name. If the divergences from the Eastern pattern are 
expectable “peripheral vagaries,” why the amazing abruptness with which 
they set in? For nearly two thousand miles one can go step by step from the 
Atlantic coast to the mouth of the Missouri and find a gradual progression 
even in the very names; then comes a complete loss of all resemblance. 

But Dr Olson finally does vouchsafe some evidence of similarities that 
in his opinion outweigh all differences. It is his favorite notion of polar 
ideas linked with moieties which he finds cropping up on the Upper Mis- 
souri. Actually, he has a single instance, the Mandan, where Prairie- 
Chicken, Eagle, Crow and an untranslatable name are found on one side, 
opposed to Wolf and two untranslatable names on the other. As shown, 
such alignment might be diffused apart from the basic unilateral scheme, 
and besides the evidence for historical connection of the Mandan with the 
East is not denied. Concerning the possible connection of the Hidatsa, 
Crow, and Blackfoot organization with the East Olson does not present 
any evidence. Contrary to his vehement statement (p. 360), these differ 
from the Eastern systems on every point that does not flow from the defi- 
nition of a clan as a unilateral exogamous unit. 

The insistence on moiety polarity fairly clamors for reéxamination of 
the data. I must here content myself with a partial survey. The Iroquois 
are credited with the Bird-Animal antithesis (p. 402). Morgan’s findings 
fail to corroborate this assertion. Mohawk and Oneida lack moieties alto- 
gether. The Seneca group Snipe, Heron, and Hawk together, but with the 
Deer at the head; and according to tradition the bird clans are subdivisions 
of an original Deer clan. The Cayuga transfer Snipe to the Bear moiety, 
Hawk remaining with Deer. The Onondaga have a single bird clan, Snipe, 
as part of Morgan’s Wolf moiety. Among the Tuscarora, the one bird clan, 
Snipe, is on the side of the two Wolf clans. Interestingly, Great Turtle and 
Little Turtle appear in complementary moieties. Let those who will accept 
an esoteric grouping of clans on a Bird-Beast basis as a fundamental fact 
of American social organization. 

In the Introduction to his paper Dr Olson tolerantly suggests that dif- 
ferences in the interpretation of unilateral phenomena are legitimate dif- 
ferences of interest and objective rather than of method and validity 
(p. 351). It seems to me they rest rather on a different conception of proof 
or on the notion that a mere statement of possibilities may take the place 
of proof. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT AMONG 
THE BARAMA RIVER CARIB 
OF BRITISH GUIANA! By JOHN GILLIN 


HE Carib Indians now living within the drainage of the Barama River 

in the Northwest District of British Guiana number according to the 
best estimates perhaps six hundred souls distributed among thirty-three 
settlements. They speak a language which in the colony is known as ‘“‘Pure 
Carib” to distinguish it from other Carib languages in British Guiana such 
as Akawai, Macusi, Oyampi, etc. Groups of “Pure Carib” speakers are also 
to be found on the Barima River which follows a course roughly parallel 
to that of the Barama. Due to the fact that the Barima groups have been 
exposed to greater exterior contact and due to the difficulties of travel, the 
present study was confined to the Indian groups living on the Barama. The 
only published writings concerning any part of the Barama River which 
have come to my notice after diligent search are those of Beebe, V. Roth, 
W. E. Roth and Schomburgh.? 

The country along the banks of the Barama is covered with high bush, 
of which the mora tree is the most conspicuous feature and throughout 
most of the area the jungle harbors a fairly thick undergrowth. The in- 
fluence of the tide is felt in the river for about thirty miles from its mouth, 
but beyond this point the land rises gradually southwestward to the low 
divide which marks the Venezuelan frontier. The upper reaches of the river 
have not as yet been mapped and the lower portions have been charted 
only by time survey, that is to say, without astronomical determination of 


1 The writer is indebted to the Division of Anthropology of Harvard University for mak- 
ing the field work in British Guiana financially possible and for supervision of the project 
to the late Dr Walter E. Roth of Georgetown, B.G., for his practical assistance in organizing 
the expedition into the interior and for his scientific aid, and to His Excellency Sir Edward 
Denham, Governor of British Guiana, whose interest and codperation greatly facilitated the 
undertaking. 

2M. B. and C. W. Beebe, Our Search for a Wilderness (New York, 1910) describes a trip 
taken by the American naturalist and his wife to the Tasawini mining property on the lower 
Barama. Vincent Roth, Morawhanna Memories (published in the Georgetown Sunday Chron- 
icle, Georgetown, B.G., 1932-33) describes an inspection trip taken by the author as Govern- 
ment Warden in 1918 from the upper reaches of the Barama to its mouth. W. E. Roth, An 
Introductory Study of the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians, BAE-R 38, 1924 
contains casual references to the industries of the Barama Carib based on the author’s per- 
sonal observation. Richard Schomburgh (tr. by W. E. Roth), Travels in Guiana, I, ch. XI 
(Georgetown, B.G.), 1922-23 tells of a journey taken by the German explorer of Guiana in 
1842 up the Barama to the Anamu and southward to the Corentyne. 
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positions. But the distance from the mouth of the river, where it flows into 
the Waini, to its source on the Venezuelan frontier is estimated to be about 
100 miles in a straight line. To travel between these two points by way of 
the winding course of the river and the Indian paths, however, one must 
cover at least twice this distance. 

The Indians live by hunting, fishing, and the cultivation of certain 
products in fields cleared from the jungle. The methods used in these 
activities, as well as in others Concerned with the material culture, are still 
mostly primitive. The only outside “trade goods” in general use are axe- 
heads, cutlasses, knives, griddle pans (all of iron), glass beads, and, 
occasionally, cotton cloth and old-fashioned shotguns. During the first 
decade of the present century the lower part of the Barama was the scene 
of considerable activity on the part of outsiders. Two mission stations, a 
government station, a sawmill, several trading posts, and the placer mines 
of several hundred negro prospectors flourished actively over a ten or 
fifteen year period. At the present time only three small trading posts and 
a handful of negro prospectors remain in the Barama country. But it is 
possible that during their stay these influences as well as the British ban on 
intertribal warfare, which has been in force during the last hundred years 
at least, have had a serious effect upon the social, political, and religious 
activities of the Carib. Certain it is that at the present time the non-ma- 
terial side of this culture shows little of the formalism which is to be found 
in early accounts of West Indian Carib. 

Among the Carib the formal aspects of law and justice are minimized.* 
In common with many primitive groups they lack written law, judges, 
courts, police, and centralized authority. Let us therefore first examine the 
social organization in an effort to understand how the question of offense 
and punishment is handled. 

The Carib (karinye, “‘man’’) tribe or nation comprizes all those Indians 
in this region who speak the “Pure Carib” dialect. From their territories 
in the Barama and Barima basins all other Indian tribal groups have been 
eliminated. The Carib consider themselves racially distinct from other 


’ “The dispensation of justice(among the Indian tribes of Guiana) does not usually appear 
to have been the concern of the community as a whole, or of the chieftain as its representative” 
(W. E. Roth, of. cit., 557). “There was probably no such thing as public punishment except 
perhaps in the case of adultery among the Orinoco Carib, where the whole village populace 
dealt with the guilty parties” (idid.). “Certainly of the island Carib it is said they know not 
what it is to punish publicly, or to observe any form in the execution of justice; nay, they have 
no word in their language to signify justice or judgment” (Cesar de Rochefort, Histoire natu- 
relle et morale des iles Antille de l’Amerique [Rotterdam, 1665], quoted by W. E. Roth, 
op. cit., 557). 
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nations, a point which remains to be proven by anthropometry, but they 
do possess certain distinctive cultural traits which space does not permit 
to be described here. The factors of tribal unity are territory, language, and 
certain culture traits, which are held in common but are distinct from those 
of other tribes. Within itself, however, the tribe as such has no political 
functions and little social importance. The political unit is the settlement, 
a group varying in size from fifteen to fifty individuals who live and culti- 
vate fields in the same locality. These groups are located at wide intervals, 
usually in the jungle back from the river, and contact between them is con- 
sequently not close. Over each settlement is a headman whose authority, 
however, is decidedly limited and without sanctions. The headman is 
generally chosen by acclaim by the adult men of the group for life, or for 
the term of the existence of the settlement. Several factors enter into his 
choice: his personality, his economic power, his physical strength. Occa- 
sionally a son or other relative of a former headman may be chosen, al- 
though such a relationship is by no means the deciding factor. In so far as 
the headman’s personality carries weight his opinions are respected and in 
that sense might be construed as part of the law, but few sanctions pertain 
to him which are not included among the prerogatives of the other members 
of the group as well. In other words, the headman has no special power to 
enforce his orders and in case they are violated punishment of the offender 
follows the lines laid down for all personal offenses. 

The only occasion on which all the men of the settlement are likely to be 
together is during one of the periodic drinking bouts or sprees, which are 
sociable rather than legislative gatherings. On these occasions opinions are 
naturally exchanged, but such interchange can no more be considered legis- 
lative enactment than the informal airing of views which takes place in our 
own society at informal gatherings of men. 

A distinction is present in the native consciousness between offenses 
against human beings and offenses against spiritual powers, between what 
we may call social and religious offenses. It is one thing to trespass on the 
rights of a fellow man and quite another thing to transgress a religious tabu. 
Breaking of a tabu is automatically punished only by the spiritual powers 
concerned, whereas the punishment of an offense against a human being 
involves the human factor. This paper is primarily concerned only with the 
secular aspects of punishment in so far as they can be distinguished, but 
examples of a positive and of a negative religious rule may illuminate the 
distinction between the two categories. 

The custom of the couvade, for instance, requires that a man stay about 
his house (although not necessarily in his hammock) for several days, us- 
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ually about a week, after his wife’s accouchment. If he goes out into the 
bush shortly after the birth of his child the smell of the new-born infant 
which clings to him will announce the fact of the birth to certain ma- 
levolent beings who specialize in annoying and killing babies. To take 
another example, when a tree is felled in the forest an offering to the spirit 
of the tree must be placed on the stump. Otherwise the spirit will lurk about 
the clearing, angry with this mark of disrespect, and trouble the crops 
instead of taking itself off, as it should, to a new residence in a young sap- 
ling. 

The infringement of a religious rule of law brings unpleasant results, 
but there is frequently no idea of obeying the rule as a good in itself. A 
Carib is surrounded by a vast army of spirits, spirits of the bush and of the 
streams. Some are characteristically mischievous or malevolent; others are 
merely finicky and jealous of their rights, which include the treatment to 
which they are entitled. A Carib must follow the rules of conduct which 
will keep him out of trouble with the spirits. When he wants positive re- 
sponses from the supernatural powers he consults a medicine man or 
piaiyen. It is practically impossible for a layman to attract the favorable 
attention of the spirits directly. 

On the secular side, law and justice are highly personal. Only in cases, 
to be described later, in which an individual by the multiplicity and per- 
tinacity of his offenses makes himself a public nuisance or a public menace 
do the members of the group take united action against him. And in such 
cases it appears that the group action is taken as the result of a sum of in- 
dividual grievances rather than from a conscious sociological consideration 
for the welfare of the group as an entity. 

Practically all secular offenses are punished by the victim or, as we 
would say, the plaintiff, who is assisted in certain cases by specialists having 
mastery of techniques involving spiritual powers. A man’s brothers, real or 
classificatory, will assist him in these matters upon occasion. The latter 
practice furnishes the basis for a loose sort of collective responsibility. 
Signs of a formalized grouping of relatives are, however, lacking. The kin- 
ship terminology is a variety of the bifurcating type, but I have been unable 
to discover distinctive names, insignia, totemistic concepts or other indica- 
tions of the existence of clan organization. 

In a group such as this where public law is all but excluded by private 
law, little attention is paid to abstract ideals of right and wrong. A Carib 
is only mildly interested in offenses suffered by other individuals. Adultery, 
for example, is regarded as a delightfully exciting game except when one’s 
own wife becomes involved. Retribution is therefore the important factor 
in punishment. 
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The most serious offenses are homicide, poisoning, use of sorcery, theft, 
and adultery. Homicide is justifiable when used as retribution for a clear 
case of adultery or when it is obviously due to accident; in all other cases 
it is subject to retribution. Poisoning may be distinguished from homicide 
in cases where it is not fatal; poisoning itself is used as a form of retribution, 
but secretly, and in any case if the poisoner is discovered, the intended 
victim feels that an offense has been committed against him. The same is 
true of sorcery which is used as a means of retaliation. Practically speaking, 
however, if a Carib who has committed an offense discovers his victim using 
either poison or sorcery against him as a retaliation, he devotes his efforts 
to self-protection rather than to counter retaliation. Public opinion sup- 
ports the use of poison and sorcery as means of retaliating for an unpro- 
voked offense. On the other hand, the use of these measures because of 
mere dislike, sadism, drunkenness, or anger is regarded as offensive and 
properly to be punished. 

Theft is the misappropriation of another individual’s property. All 
good are individually owned among the Carib. A man owns, for instance, 
his field, house, hunting and fishing equipment, canoes, ornaments, tools, 
the game he has bagged. A woman owns the implements which she uses in 
field and house, the pottery which she makes or acquires, the basketry 
(which is made, however, by the male members of the family), her clothing 
and ornaments. Where the Indians have come in contact with prospectors 
for gold, each man has private ownership in the gold creeks which he has 
discovered and which he may sell. A sorcerer and a medicine man each has 
ownership in his techniques and knowledge. All the foregoing types of 
property are alienable in one way or another. But each individual may also 
be said to own his or her personal name which is alienable under no circum- 
stances. To prevent theft and magical misuse of the personal name, an 
Indian guards it closely and allows only trusted intimates to know what it 
is. Names—for example Big Frog, Curly Hair, Haimara (a fish), etc.—are 
invented by the mother and given to the child in infancy. They are based 
on supposed resemblance of the child to some animal and imply a faint 
spiritual bond between the person and the animal.‘ Communally held 
forms of property, if they may be so called, are songs and traditions. 

As in many primitive communities, in spite of the importance of per- 
sonal ownership, no member of the group is allowed to go in want. In all 
activities there is much sharing of property. It is distinctly understood, 
however, that all such sharing takes the form of giving and receiving, or of 


‘ This is, however, only a hint of personal totemism or guardian spirit concept. I have 
found no trace of a set of formulated rights and duties between the person and the animal in- 


volved. 
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lending and borrowing. Anyone, therefore, who makes use of goods clearly 
not his own, without making a suitable arrangement with the rightful 
owner, is guilty of theft. 

Adultery’ is intercourse with the recognized mate of another individual. 
Personal attentions on the part of a man to a woman are punished as 
adultery because they have but one meaning to a native. Although there is 
no elaborate marriage ceremony, there is no doubt in the minds of the 
natives as to what persons are “‘married.’”’ Both sexes for a varying length 
of time after puberty, sometimes extending over several years, indulge in 
sexual experimentation. 

Each boy and girl usually has a series of temporary love affairs, which 
consist of the boy living for a period with the girl in her parents’ house and 
moving on. When a man decides to “settle down,” however, he approaches 
the girl’s father and apprises the older man of his intentions. The father-in- 
law requires that he cut a field and build a house near the father-in-law’s 
settlement, in order to show that the young man is serious. During the 
probationary period, while the young man is establishing his household, 
he is required to furnish his prospective father-in-law with game and help 
him in his activities. When all is ready, the male kinsmen of the girl take 
the groom out on a hunting expedition on which he is supposed to prove his 
ability as a hunter and a marksman in spite of his companions’ good hu- 
mored and boisterous attempts to scare away the game. If the groom is at 
all acceptable to the group, it is arranged that after some difficulty he gets 
a bag and returns to the settlement, after which a drinking spree usually 


5 Adultery was introduced after white contact among the Carib of the islands, according 
to Rochefort. Says he, “Heretofore they knew not how to punish this crime, because it reigned 
not among them before their commerce with the Christians; but now if the husband surprises 
his wife prostituting herself to some other or have otherwise any certain knowledge of it, he 
does himself justice, and seldom pardons her, but dispatches her, sometimes with his club, 
sometimes by ripping up her belly from above downward with a razor or the tooth of an agouti, 
which is nearly as sharp. This execution being done, the husband goes to his father-in-law 
and tells him in cold blood, ‘I have killed thy daughter, because she proved unfaithful to me.’ 
The father thinks the action so just that he is so far ftom being angry with him, that he com- 
mends him, and conceives himself obliged. ‘Thou hast done well,’ replies he, ‘she deserved no 
less.’ And if he hath any more daughters to dispose of he immediately proffers him one of 
them, and promises to bestow her on him at the first opportunity” (Rochefort, p. 548-49, 
quoted in Roth, op. cit., 561-62). In early times on the Orinoco, according to Gumilla, all 
recognized adultery, “notably when women commit it, but the Carib is the only nation which 
has a punishment fixed for adulterers, who are put to death by the whole village populace 
in the public place” (Joseph Gumilla, Historia natura, civil y geografica de las naciones 
situadas en las riveras del Rio Orinoco [2 vols., Barcelona, 1791], I: 132, quoted in Roth, 
op. cit., 562). 
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takes place and the young couple start housekeeping. The couple usually, 
as has been said, start married life at the settlement of the bride’s family, 
but later may move to another place. Thus is a marriage solemnized, if 
the procedure just described may be included under that term. Obviously, 
dalliance with an unattached girl is not considered adultery. 

In the first two of these offenses intent plays an important part, con- 
trary to its réle in some primitive tribes. Accidental homicide and accidental 
poisoning, if the case is clear, do not call for satisfaction. Regarding sorcery, 
theft, and adultery, it is almost impossible for the Carib mind to conceive 
of the commission of these acts without malicious intent. 

The Carib philosophy on the matter of intent, stated in our terms, fol- 
lows the reasoning that accidents are to be classed along with that whole 
group of natural incidents which are often injurious and inconvenient to 
human beings. The causes, however, are spiritual or supernatural, and the 
results are due to transgression, perhaps unconscious, of a tabu. If a man 
kills or poisons another by accident, he is merely acting as unconscious 
agent of the spiritual powers who constitute the effective agent and cannot 
be punished. Personal antagonism is eliminated in such a case, the solidity 
of the group is unaffected, and retaliation has no function. But when a man 
commits an offense of his own free will, i.e., “with intent,” the origin of the 
cause can be reached and compensation extracted. 

To obtain satisfaction from one who has committed an offense against 
him a man may have recourse to one or more of the following media of ac- 
tion: (1) poisoning, (2) sorcery, (3) violence, (4) kanaima. And the group 
may resort to (5) violence, (6) ostracism, and (7) exile to rid itself of an 
undesirable member. The first four types of punishment may be called 
private, the last three public. Again, private violence and all group methods 
are overt, whereas poisoning, sorcery, and kanaima are secret. 

Poison may be administered either in food or drink. The most common 
practice is said to be to insert some of the poison in the cassiri or paiwari 
(weak fermented beverages made from cassava) when the drink is handed to 
the intended victim during one of the periodic drinking bouts or sprees. 
The liquor is passed to guests at a drinking bout in calabashes and the 
most approved technique of poisoning consists in placing some of the 
poisonous material under one of the finger nails which in the act of passing 
the calabash is allowed to slip into the liquor.* (a) The most dangerous poi- 
son is said to be the ashes of the bloody apron (wawrish shamisharu tupuru) 


* This technique in poisoning is reported from several other Guiana tribes (see W. E. 
Roth, op. cit., 562-64). 
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worn by a menstruating woman. This poison will cause the victim to vomit 
blood. (b) The poisoner’s finger nail scraped fine and put in the drink is 
regarded as a deadly poison for all persons except the administrator. 
(c) Bottle glass pounded fine is a reliable method and is said, with good 
reason, to be the quickest of the poisons. (d) The bones of any snake burned 
or dried and subsequently powdered are regarded as poisonous. (e) Paito, 
a small fish which when burned gives a supposedly poisonous ash, is also 
administered in drink. As might perhaps be expected, an antidote may be 
used for all of the above poisons with the exception of c. A tea is brewed 
from the leaf of a certain tree, which, when imbibed, causes vomiting. This 
brew must be made in secret in the afternoon, put out in the evening dew to 
cool, and must be drunk before retiring and immediately upon rising so that 
vomiting takes place twice. 

The aremi emu is a professional sorcerer whose services may be enlisted 
to obtain satisfaction for a crime. The aremi is to be distinguished from his 
contemporary the piaiyen or shaman by the fact that the latter’s functions 
are more decidedly religious and healing. In training and technique these 
two functionaries differ. (The piaiyen’s chief tool is the maraka, a rattle 
made from an empty calabash containing pieces of quartz which represent 
certain classes of spirits: the aremi does not use this paraphernalia as he 
does not have control of these higher spirits. The piaiyen puts himself into 
a trance-like state for communication with the powers by drinking tobacco 
water, whereas the aremi drinks pepper water which produces a more 
violent reaction resembling fits, etc.) Now if a man has a grievance against 
another, he will go to the aremi in secret and ask him to take the case. The 
sorcerer’s procedure with the intended victim is as follows. After having 
got in touch with his spirits by drinking pepper water he will arrange to 
get near the victim in a casual manner. He will pick up some small object, 
blow tobacco smoke upon it, and without being noticed will throw it onto 
the victim. The consequences depend upon the type of object which is 
thrown, e.g.,a piece of offal will cause the victim to rot away, a piece of 
wood will make him stiff, etc. But none of these results will appear unless 
the aremi has first blown tobacco smoke on the object. The tobacco smoke 
seems to be the embodiment of the aremi’s power. For instance, he may 
merely draw near his victim and blow tobacco smoke on the unfortunate 
individual, making a wish at the time. If the smoke touches the victim, the 
wish will come true. Examples are related of men who have been turned into 
monkeys in this manner. 

The victim, however, may save himself. If he feels that some harm is 
being done to him, he consults another aremi who undertakes to discover 
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who or what is doing the damage. An aremi can make such discoveries be- 
cause he, with the help of his pepper water, can see and consult spirits in 
the night. He can see in a dark room as if a light had been lit. Having taken 
a case he therefore works during the night, and next morning makes known 
his diagnosis to his client. He tells the client who is doing the mischief and 
why; and he prescribes certain food tabus which will neutralize the trouble- 
making machinations of the rival practitioner. (If a client, in his ignorance, 
is unfortunate enough to consult the same aremi who has served his per- 
secutor, this fact is concealed by the aremi in question, who proceeds to 
do more harm to the victim.) 

A piaiyen does not usually use his power to obtain revenge for other 
persons, but he may use it for his own purposes, that is, to obtain redress 
for an offense against himself. His procedure is as follows. He removes one 
of the small spirit stones (tarikano) from his maraka, swallows it, takes a 
long puff of tobacco smoke, and points his hand at the victim. If he wishes 
to kill, the.stone passes entirely through body of the victim; if he wishes 
merely to cripple, the stone remains in the victim’s body. In either case the 
wound is invisible. It is part of the training of the piaiyen to learn the tech- 
nique of shooting. Upon swallowing the missile the piaiyen moves his left 
hand from his neck to the right elbow joint where the missile is held as in 
the magazine of a gun. Several “‘shots” may be kept in this storage space 
just above the right elbow joint. It is believed that a tube somewhat like 
the barrel of a gun extends from the piaiyen’s neck to the elbow joint and 
from the latter point to a small opening between the bases of the first and 
second fingers. I have several times been shown small scars which purport 
to be the muzzles of this anatomical shooting apparatus. With the “shots” 
held above the elbow joint, the piaiyen, when ready for action, takes a long 
inhalation of tobacco smoke and extends the right forearm in the intended 
direction. The force of the smoke is believed to be the physical agency neces- 
sary for the ejection of the shot. 

If a man suspects that he has been the target of a piaiyen, he may con- 
sult another piaiyen who will endeavor to remove the object from the pa- 
tient’s body. Practically speaking, this means that the supposed victim 
feels pain in a certain part of his body. He goes to a piaiyen who explores the 
spot with his hand and locates the offending missile. He then blows tobacco 
smoke on the spot and sucks out the stone, if it is there. In case the stone 
has passed entirely through the body of the victim, the operator obtains 
only blood as the result of his efforts. This sucking can be done anywhere, 
but if the trouble continues, i.e., if the rival piaiyen shoots further stones 
into the body of the victim, the healing piaiyen and his patient retire into 
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the toakai or consultation room made of palm leaves. Here the practitioner 
calls the spirit which is harming his patient. He tells the spirit that it must 
desist, otherwise he will call the tiger spirit which will devour the offending 
spirit. The theory of the above described shooting process is this. Although 
the piaiyen is spoken of as shooting his victim, he ceases to be the active 
agent once he has invoked a spirit. The stones which are projected are used 
by the spirits in the same way in which arrows are used by human beings. 
The piaiyen is a passive agent ‘at the service of the spirit. 

Direct personal retribution for an offense may be used in cases where the 
culprit is caught red-handed. If a man surprises another committing 
adultery with his wife, immediate violence will be the result. Fists, cut- 
lasses, bows and arrows, or guns will be employed. A good many petty 
grievances also come to blows, usually disputes arising during cassiri sprees. 
When a man is sober, he prefers to seek satisfaction in a more secret 
manner. It sometimes happens that, as a result of a fight, two settlements 
are officially at odds with one another; members of the respective settle- 
ments are forbidden by a concensus of opinion to have anything to do with 
those of the other. In case a member of one settlement transgresses this 
prohibition and enters into friendly relations with the other group, the 
headman of his own group may attempt to use either oral or physical co- 
ercion to enforce conformity. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the forms of personal retribution is 
kanaima, a cult which is found among practically all of the Indians of the 
Guianas.’ 

If all other means of obtaining redress have failed, a man may decide to 
become a kanaima. This is a very serious step because it means that he 
must leave family and friends, must undergo extreme privations and social 
ostracism, must devote all his life and energies to the accomplishment of 
his purpose. The facts concerning this strange cult are difficult to deter- 
mine because I have not succeeded in interviewing any individual who 
would admit having been a kanaima. The beliefs and attitudes concerning 
the cult are, however, herewith briefly set forth. 

If you wish to become a kanaima, you establish contact with a kanaima 
headman who can usual'y be found hiding about in the bush. He teaches 
you the art. During the novitiate you sleep at home, but spend your days 
in the bush with your teacher. You are taught to enter houses without being 
seen, to twist joints and manipulate bones, to benumb the senses of your 
victim, and so on. One of the disagreeable features of the cult is that the 


7 See W. E. Roth, Animism and Folk-Lore of the Guiana Indians, BAE-R 30, ch. 18, 1915. 
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members find the habit of evil doing difficult to break, so that after ac- 
complishing the original purpose of revenge, the kanaima continues to 
practice his outrages on innocent victims. For this reason, kanaimas are 
feared and may be killed on sight by all normal persons. 

Kanaimas lead an abstinent life. They eat no meat with the exception 
of the djokoro (dukwaru) bird which, because it is not easily seen is be- 
lieved to make them invisible. Other meat is believed to make them heavy 
footed. They eat a pimpler palm called kosako because doing so causes the 
kanaima’s victim to have the sensation of being choked and pricked. They 
eat rupe, a white fungus that grows on dry wood, because it makes them 
light so that they can run fast. They drink only rain water that has col- 
lected in the hollows of leaves; creek water is not imbibed because it is 
running too strongly and makes the kanaima lose control of himself too 
easily. The rain water is clear and makes the kanaima clear headed. At 
night the kanaima rubs his skin with pepper, instead of building a fire to 
keep warm. As a result of these austerities, it is said that no animal will 
eat the body of a kanaima, the flesh being too rank. 

It is believed that kanaimas roam about the bush waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to waylay a victim. Across the trail they stretch a spider web on 
which is rubbed the juice of a plant called kuraru. When the victim 
touches the web, he falls as in a trance, whereupon the kanaimas leap upon 
him, twist his joints, and stretch his tendons. They also carry a black 
powder made from the dried powdered root of a plant called masi. This 
powder put in the mouth of the victim makes him cough and sneeze and 
get a cold. If it is swallowed, the viscera decay. Victims usually do not re- 
member enough of their experience to talk about it afterward, but to pre- 
vent any possibility of betrayal, the kanaima may pierce the tongue of the 
victim with a snake’s fang which he carries for the purpose. When they have 
finished their work, the kanaimas disappear, leaving their victim to regain 
consciousness alone. After a time he picks himself up and goes home where 
he soon develops fever, has aching joints and speedily dies. Due to the fact 
that he cannot or will not talk, the unfortunate sufferer’s friends and rela- 
tives are able to obtain no particulars which would enable them to seek 
out the kanaimas. The work of the kanaimas can, however, usually be 
recognized by the blue finger-marks left on the body of the victim, bruises 
left by the kanaimas while manhandling him. 

There is no cure for the fever and “‘bone ache” resulting from an en- 
counter with kanaimas. The kanaimas must simply be avoided. A small 
bees’ wax image made in the shape of a man, if carried in the bush, enables 
one to spot the anaesthetizing spider web, and often the kanaimas them- 
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selves, before harm can be done. A certain plant with roots resembling a 
closed fist, if hung in the house, frightens kanaimas away. As an antidote 
for the black masi powder taken internally, the slimy inside bark of the 
congo pump tureke is made into an infusion and drunk. (Sarusaru congo 
pump is not used for this purpose.) If the kanaima has put the powder on 
the victim’s skin, the black banana sucker (mekuru myu) is pounded, 
soaked in water, and applied to the skin. After the kanaima victim has died 
further precautions must be taken. The kanaima, to complete his task, 
must visit the grave and suck the waters of decay from the body through a 
hollow reed which is inserted into the ground. If the kanaima does not suc- 
ceed in drinking the body liquids he will die a horrible death; they purify 
his body in some way after the perpetration of the outrage. To forestall the 
kanaima, the body may be wrapped in the leaves of the small banana 
(puma’ bu) which are poison for kanaimas, but not for other persons. Or 
the juice of the haiari (a fish poison) is mixed with some of the body waters 
and placed in a bowl on the grave. A kanaima’s one aim at this point is to 
drink some of the body juices, however this may be accomplished. Finding 
in a bowl on the grave some of these juices, the taste and odor of which com- 
pletely obliterate the slight acridity of the haiari, the kanaima is believed to 
drink unsuspectingly and thus be deceived. 

In comment upon the beliefs regarding kanaimas, it must be said, first, 
that there can be no doubt that such beliefs do exist. Whether or not on the 
other hand, there are actually such persons I am unable to say with cer- 
tainty, because none of my informants would admit having used this 
method of punishment himself, nor was any of the several hundred men 
with whom I came in contact pointed out as being, now or formerly, a 
member of the cult. But examples of former members of the tribe killed as 
kanaimas were recited. Such findings are, of course, perfectly in consonance 
with the beliefs regarding the cult, because discovery of membership means 
instant death at the hands of non-members. On the theory that where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire, I am inclined to believe that there 
is such a cult of avengers, voluntary outcasts who, with the aid of black 
magic, devote a period to vengeance and possibly to purely malicious mis- 
chief. Nevertheless, it seems that many of their alleged activities are grossly 
exaggerated parts of the folklore and that many undesirable phenomena 
and uncomfortable bodily symptoms of other origin are erroneously at- 
tributed to them. In any case, the mere fact that they are believed to be 
effective agents of punishment justifies a consideration of the subject in a 
discussion of Carib penology. 

So much for the personal methods of punishment and retribution. 


= 
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Occasionally a member of a group acquires a reputation among his fellows 
as an undesirable character. He may repeatedly pilfer from others’ fields; 
he may trouble the women, be lazy, show himself ungenerous, constantly 
pick quarrels, or make himself obnoxious in other ways. The men of the 
settlement will talk to him, but if he does nothing to improve his position 
in their eyes, he will be advised to leave on pain of having life made very 
unpleasant for him. 

If he persists in remaining he will find that he and his family are social 
outcasts: they are not invited to drinking parties; he will be unable to bor- 
row anything; he will get no help in hunting, fishing, field cutting, canoe 
building or other activities in which the men assist one another, nor will 
his wife receive aid in her occupations; his household will be excluded from 
the water-hole and bathing place. In short, he will lose all advantages of 
group life. In aggravated cases, the other men may beat him or even kill 
him, if he fails to take the hint. Ostracism within the group and violence 
are, however, seldom necessary. Such a man with a vestige of common 
sense leaves the settlement while he can comfortably do so. I know of one 
man on the Barama who has been ejected from six settlements in this way, 
so that he has become a permanent outcast. 

It is apparent that the great majority of punishments are handled by 
individuals. And the tendency is to carry out the retaliation sub rosa, as 
secretly as possible. But why this bashfulness and fear of coming out into 
the open when settling accounts with a wrong-doer? The Caribs, when 
questioned directly, reply that secrecy prevents further reprisals and also 
prevents the culprit from protecting himself against a deserved punish- 
ment. I believe that the social function of keeping these matters under 
cover is to prevent rifts from reaching the surface, so to speak, and thus 
splitting the group apart. A Carib group lacks strong central authority of 
any kind. In the absence of adequate political, judicial, or police authority, 
secretive methods of punishment have evolved as the only possible means 
of enforcing the “law” without destroying group life. When a man sets out 
to punish an offense he usually attempts to keep his activities secret, not 
only from the object of his punishment, put also from other members of the 
settlement. Only rarely is open violence resorted to or other members of the 
group, such as relatives, admitted to the case. 

It may be asked, however, is not the looseness of the group due to the 
unorganized condition of the legal and penal programs? It is obvious that 
the absence of a socialized or public method to determine guilt, such as a 
court, leaves many of the antagonisms in society uncomposed. It is true 
that cases which come out into the open and are punished openly, such as 
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killing of the adulterer, come before the court of public opinion. But many 
grievances, as we have seen, are handled secretly, and the guilt of certain 
persons is often based only on suspicion. In such cases punishment may fall 
on the innocent, who naturally take offense and retaliate. Consequently the 
solidarity of the group is likely to suffer. 

Ignoring the theoretical question as to the relative effect of external 
as compared with internal conditions on the institutions of a society, I 
believe that in the case of the Barama Caribs external environmental and 
political factors have played the preponderant part in molding the institu- 
tions of this society as they exist at present. In this region a hunting, fishing 
and agricultural life restricts the size of the group and isolates it. Only a 
small group with a wide hunting territory about it can exist, if the people 
are to have sufficient animal food. Furthermore, the available crop- 
raising soil in any one spot will support only a small population, because 
of the fact that cassava requires a drained sandy loam, a type of soil which 
is found only in small and widely scattered areas in the jungle. This soil 
even when located will, however, produce only two good crops, after which 
the field must be abandoned and a new one cut. This :.akes the disposition 
of the fields and the membership of any given settlement unstable. Even 
the term of existence of the settlement itself is usually limited. Hunting 
operations as carried on here also make for social instability and individu- 
ality, because hunting can be done most successfully by one man and sel- 
dom in parties of more than four. It is also often necessary for a man to be 
away from home for several days following game and, since whenever 
possible a Carib takes his wife and children with him when he is away over 
night, this factor also contributes to the looseness of the established group. 

Even so, it seems that a stronger organization than the present was 
formerly maintained for purposes of war and defense. Since the early part 
of the nineteenth century, however, European political control of the colony 
has succeeded in repressing intertribal warfare. With their cultural back- 
ground, therefore, the Carib have found environmental conditions and 
exterior political conditions unfavorable to the development of political 
power and group solidarity. As a consequence, I think, legal, judicial, and 
penal institutions which otherwise might support such a solidarity, show 
little formal development. 
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GLYPH X OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
OF THE MAYA INSCRIPTIONS By E. WYLLYS ANDREWS 


N 1916, Sylvanus G. Morley initiated work on Glyph X in his treatise 

on the Supplementary Series appearing in the Holmes Anniversary 
Volume.! Following his identification of the glyph and its classification as 
such in a definite place in the series,? came a hiatus of seventeen years up 
to the present time, broken only by Teeple’s discovery in 1928 of the fact 
that there were six forms of this glyph each of which could appear only 
with one of two consecutive coefficients of Glyph C.* His work is summed 
up in the following chart (fig. 1) drawn by Mr Lawrence Roys of Moline, 
Ill. For a reason which will appear later, I have given each of these forms the 
number which appears on the chart. 

As a chart such as Figure 1 could not possibly present a comprehensive 
view of all the forms of Glyph X, I am giving in Figure 2, several variations 
for each of the six forms of the glyph. It will be noted that the distinguish- 
ing characteristics for Form 1 are very vague. Although the form given 
the number 3 is generally distinguishable by the tassel to the left of the 
glyph, there is a head-variant form with the large proboscis-like nose (m-n). 
Form 4 is always distinguished by the cross-legs element, although the 
element above or below it (o-s) varies considerably. Although Form 5 is 
generally distinguished by a round-nosed face with which the Maya sculptor 
allowed himself considerable freedom (t—u, x), a serpent variant (v—w) is 
often found. Each of the variants of Glyph X given in Figure 2 was, as may 
be assumed, identified as such either by its occurrence with the required 
coefficients of Glyph C or by its correct occurrence with these coefficients 
and its containing one or more of the characteristic elements of the original 
form given by Roys on Figure 1. Of the seventy texts under investigation 
where both Glyphs C and X are legible, only two cases appear which do not 
agree with the correlation.‘ With the additional material here presented, 
and a realization of the frequency of errors in the inscription, these may be 
considered mistakes, and Teeple’s work accepted as basically sound. 

1 Sylvanus G. Morley, The Supplementary Series of the Maya Inscriptions (Holmes An- 
niversary Volume, Washington, 1916, pp. 365-96). 

2 Tbid., pp. 374-76. 

3 John E. Teeple, Maya Astronomy (Contributions to American Archaeology, No. 2. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1931, pp. 66-67). 


4 On Lintel 29 at Yaxchilan, 4X appears with 5C, and on Copan, Stela 2, 3X appears 
with 1C. 
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The first fact that one would notice in examining a table of Supplemen- 
tary Series arranged according to the chronological order of their corre- 
sponding Initial Series would be that the variation in the forms of Glyph X 
and the coefficient of Glyph C is one which occurs within very short periods 
of time. In other words, the cycle of changes is a short one. This may be seen 
by glancing at Nos. 5, 6, and 7 in Table 1. At 9.14.0.0.0. (No.5), the number 
of the form of Glyph X is equal to the coefficient of Glyph C. At 9.14.3.0.0. 
(No. 6), three years later, it is one greater than the coefficient of C, and 
then at 9.14.5.0.0. (No.7), two years later, it is again equal to the coef- 
ficient of Glyph C. Here we have two changes within a period of five years 
or one hotun. 


TABLE 1. TABLE OF ALL AVAILABLE DATES BETWEEN 9.12.5.0.0. AND 
9.16.5.0.0. WITH UNIFORM C-DATES AND LEGIBLE FORMS OF X 


No. | Site Mon. Date D&E ean p| ¢ | x 
1 | Piedras Negras | St.6 | 9.12.15.0.0. 25 IV 4 5 
2 | Piedras Negras | St.4 | 9.13.10.0.0. 2 | V 1 2 
3 | Copan St. J 9.13.10.0.0. 18 vi 1 1 
4 | Copan St.5 | 9.13.15.1.0. 8 | Vv 3 3 
5 | Uaxactun St. 1 9.14.0.0.0. | 17 V 3 3 
6 | Naranjo St.30 | 9.14300. | 4/1 | 4 5 
7 Piedras Negras | St. 5 9.14.5.0.0. 15 V | 4 4 
8 | Quirigua | St.E | 9.14.13.4.17 | 7 im |} 3 3 
9 | Copan St. D | 9.15.5.0.0. 9 I i ae 3 
10 | Yaxchitan L.in | 9.15.6.13.1. 11 IV | 5 5 
Berlin 
11 | Piedras Negras | St.10 | 9.15.10.0.0. 9 4 
12 | Holactun T.of | 9.15.12.6.9. 2 2 
13 | Yaxchilan | L. 46 | 9.15.14.8.14 29 | V 3 4 
14 | Piedras Negras | L.3 9.15.18.3.13. 9 Ill 1 2 
15 | Yaxchilan St.11 | 9.16.1.0.0. 12} Mm | 5 5 
16 | Quirigua | St. J 9.16.5.0.0. 4 I | 6 6 


As Glyph X occurs not only near the middle of the Supplementary 
Series, but also is directly dependent upon Glyph C, one is obliged to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the former deals either with a lunar phenomenon 
or a lunar ceremonial. 

Second only to the phases of the moon, in a primitive mind, one would 
expect to find an interest in its rising and setting. 
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With these three preliminary observations in mind, we may enter into 
the subject a little more deeply. Two obvious lunar months would be sug- 
gested to the Maya: 
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Fic. 1. The relation of Glyphs C and X. 


1. The period from new moon to new moon: 29.53 days (which we know 
was expressed by Glyph C); 
2. The period between any two days when the moon would rise at ap- 
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proximately the same time: 30.5 days (which we believe to be ex- 
pressed by Glyph X). 


The following equation expresses the relationship between the two. At the 
end of exactly five groups of six synodical months, the moon would rise at 
precisely the same time on the same day of the same synodical month. 

Moon rises 48 minutes later each day (average): 

48 X 30 (no. of C months in cycle) X 29.530 

= 29.530. 

1440 (no. of min. per day) 

Therefore the following cycle of 885.9 days would exist (see fig. 3). 

The C-cycle would consist of five groups of six synodical months, and 
the X-cycle would consist of four groups of six X-months, and one group 
of five X-months. That is, the X-system would fall exactly one month short 
at the end of this period of time. This relationship is more clearly and ac- 
curately shown by Figure 4 which can be used as a visual confirmation of 
any mathematical calculations to follow. 

Thus far, for the sake of clarity, an explanation of the proposed function 
of Glyph X has been given purely in terms of modern astronomical science. 
Therefore, it is necessary to realize that the idea would have been expressed 
in a rather different manner by the Maya, who had no comprehension of 
fractions, and would therefore have been compelled to express the idea in 
terms of whole days. Rather than a cycle of thirty months of 29.530 days 
each, the Maya would have conceived of a cycle consisting of sixteen 30- 
day months and fourteen 29-day months. In a similar manner, they would 


Sources of forms of Glyph X: 


a) Quirigua-Stela J. 

b) Naranjo-Stela 29. 

c) Copan-Stela 3 (nodule). 
d) Copan-Stela J. 

e) Copan-Stela N. 

f) Quirigua-Stela D (e). 
g) Yaxchilan-Stela 1. 

h) Holactun-Temple of Initial Se- 

ries. 

i) Piedras Negras-Stela 3. 
j) Ixkun-Stela 2. , 
k) Copan-Stela P. 

1) Naranjo-Stela 14. 
m) Quirigua-Stela E (w). 
n) Quirigua-Stela I. 

0) Piedras Negras-Stela 1. 


p) Palenque-Temple of the Sun. 
q) Yaxchilan-Lintel 29. 
r) Copan-Stela 7. 
s) Yaxchilan-Lintel 46. 
t) Yaxchilan-Altar near Structure 
44. 
u) Chichen Itza-Temple of Initial 
Series. 
v) Piedras Negras-Stela 36. 
w) Naranjo-Stela 30. 
x) Quirigua-Zoémorph P. 
y) Palenque-Tempie of Foliated 
Cross. 
z) Copan-Stela M. 
aa) Copan-Stela 9. 
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have conceived of a cycle of twenty-nine months of alternating 30 and 31 
days’ duration, rather than a cycle of twenty-nine months, each of 30.51- 


DIAGRAM OF CYCLE BETWEEN GLYPH ‘x’ 


GLYPH "X* IN OUTER CIRCLE 


START. 


FORM OFX" EITHER EQUALS COEFF OF OR COEFF MINUS /. 


AGO. 


Fic. 3. Diagram of cycle between Glyph C and X. 


days’ variation. In each of the above cases the length of the cycle will prove 
to be quite close to the necessary 885.9 days, although slight inaccuracy is 
bound to be present. 
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By comparison of Figure 1 with Figure 3, it becomes evident that it is 
infinitely less confusing to give each form of Glyph X a number rather than 
a name. Figure 3 also demonstrates the reason for assigning the number 1 
to the form of X (assigned this number on Figure 1), i.e., because this form 
only corresponds to coefficients of both 6 and 1 of Glyph C. For convenience, 
the five groups of C-Moons in the C-X cycle have been numbered with 
Roman numerals fromI to V. Thus a lunar date would be written 23-IV.C.3, 
meaning that 23 days had elapsed since the beginning of the fourth moon 
in Group IV.5 (See fig. 4.) 
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Fic. 4. Chart showing complete C and X cycle. (Scale unit equals two days.) 


The cycle was established in the Initial Series by the following data: 
No. 6 must be in I.C, because if the date fell in Group II, III, IV, or V the 
form of X would have to be 3. (See figs. 4 and 2.) This placing was con- 
firmed by No. 3 which can only be in IV.C or V.C. By counting backward, 
the number of moons between 6 and 3, the latter is placed in V.C and con- 
firms our location. With this position established, any lunar date, i.e., 
Supplementary Series, accompanied by its corresponding Initial Series 
may be placed in a definite C-X cycle by counting backwards or for- 
wards, 30 synodical months to a cycle, if the I.S. falls in the Period of Uni- 
formity. 

In Table 1 are listed all the dates which were available to me that fall 
within the period, 9.12.15.0.0. to 9.16.5.0.0., and used the uniform moon 
system, the readings for the coefficients of C, D and E being those actually 


5 It is necessary to understand here that the moon-age date, expressed by Glyphs C, D 
and E, as all other Maya dates, is a record of past time. Thus D19-C2 would mean that two 
moons have already passed and the present date was 19 days into the third moon. 
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recorded on the monuments, and the form of X likewise. In each case, the 
moon-age date is within two or three days of the value required by the 
uniform count, and the form of Glyph X is that which we predict by the follow- 
ing mathematical calculations, with the exception of Nos. 2 and 14, where 
there is a variance of three days, a length of time quite within observational 
error, and again in the Calakmul text which we will discuss later. 

In the two examples which follow, it should be borne in mind that the 
standard Supplementary Series used is that given in No. 7 in Table 1, i.e., 
9.14.5.0.0——15D——_V..C..4 X4. However it should also be remem- 
bered that any Supplementary Series in Table 1 may be used equally well 
as the standard lunar date. Number 7 has been chosen here as it falls ap- 
proximately in the middle of the period embraced by the dates in Table 1. 


No. 11 
9.15.10.0.0.——9D ?C3 ?X. 
Difference from No. 7 is 1.5.0 0 equals 304 moons, 24 days. 
Remove largest multiple of 30 (one cycle)—here 300—leaves 4 moons, 24 days. 
Count forward 4 m., 24 d. (on fig. 4) from No. 7 to reach 9——I.C.3. 
Consult Figure 4, and the form of X should be 4. 
X is Form 4 on inscription. 


Q. E. D. 
No. 8 


9.14.13.4.7.——-7D ?C3 ?X. 

Difference from No. 7 is 8.4.17. equals 100 m., 24 d. 

Remove the largest multiple of 30, here 90; leaves 10 m., 24 d. 
Count forward on Figure 4 to reach 9.III.C.3. 

Consult Figure 4, and the form of X should be 4. 

X is Form 4 on inscription. Q. E. D. 


It must be borne in mind that the function of these calculations is only 
to prove the C.D.E. date uniform and to locate it in a moon group. The 
number of days expressed by Glyphs D and E will often vary as much as two 
or three days from the amount actually predicted, but the record of the 
inscription is the one used in the prediction of the form of Glyph X in 
Figure 4. 

These two calculations illustrate the method followed in all calculations. 
In each of the cases in Table 1 the method is the same and the form of X 
is predicted correctly with the exception of two 3-day variations noted. 

Thus, it is evident that in the above sixteen dates, the sum total of all 
available inscriptions with a clear, uniform moon-age date, and a legible 
Glyph X, our observations are confirmed in every case—amply sufficient 
evidence to form a clear proof. 

Before continuing, I should like to bring up a rather interesting inscrip- 
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tion that is not in the above group, as the reading is not a sure one. On 
Lintel 1 at El Cayo, we find the inscription 9.16.0.2.16—3EZ-1C—2X. By 
calculation, it appears that the date falls in Group II, and that the moon- 
age reading according to the uniform requirements should be 3 and not 23. 
However if the date be read 23 days and kept in the same group the form 
of X would be the correct one, while if the date is read 3 days, the wrong 
form of X would occur. This interrelation tends to throw doubt on the as- 
sumption that Glyphs D and E were used interchangeably in certain cities 
of the Usmacintla valley, although at the present time one can but sur- 
mise as to the rules governing its use at these sites. 

One more case comes to our attention. On Stela 51 at Calakmul we 
find the following inscription: 9.14.19.5.0. 14D——-4C——_-XS. By com- 
putation this would fall into Group IV and the form for X would be wrong 
beyond the limit of observational or computational error—14 days. As this 
date falls in our period, only three possibilities occur to us: 


1. Calakmul did not use the uniform X-system. 
2. This is an actual mistake in the inscription. 
3. Our theory is wrong. 


The above inscription is the only one from this site available to the au- 
thor which falls within our period and has a clear moon-age reading that 
is uniform, and it is therefore impossible to decide which of the two above 
explanations is the most satisfactory. 

This paper covers all the Initial Series in the period between 9.12.5.0.0. 
and 9.16.5.0.0. X-dates falling outside this period do not necessarily con- 
form with our observations even when C, D and E are uniform. One is thus 
led to believe that the period of X-conformity is the above, even as the 
period of C-uniformity is also from 9.12.2.0.16. to 9.16.5.0.0. Outside this 
period the X-calculations do not work out by the method here used. So 
while the function of Glyph X has been here explained and the exact usage 
of it during the uniform period has been established, there is still much to 
be done in the future. However, with the information contained herein, it 
will be possible, in the future to work out the systems used by the Maya 
before and after the uniform period. 


ADDENDA 


While this paper was in press, the following new material has come to 
the author’s attention. 

Two new occurrences of Glyph X with a clear Initial and Supplemen- 
tary series in the prescribed period, both of which act as excellent checks 
for our hypothesis, and conform exactly to the material presented above: 
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No. 17. Piedras Negras, Stela 3—9.14.0.0.0.—17E (for D)—V.C.3.—X3; 
No. 18. Yaxchilan, Altar 3—9.16.1.9.3—17E (for D)—IV.C.5.—XS. 
The form of Glyph X of No. 17 at first appears doubtful, but upon closer 
examination is surely Form 3. By position (A8, on left side of monument), 
it must be Glyph X, and as the coefficient of Glyph C is 3, it must be either 
Form 3 or Form 4. As it is clearly not the well defined “‘cross-leg” Form 4, 
and bears a great resemblance to the face variant of Form 3 (see fig. 2, m), 
we may accept it as the latter. 

The author wishes to state that he now regards the above decipherment 
of both the I.S. and the Suppl. S. of Stela 1 at Uaxactun (No. 5) as ex- 
tremely dubious. This would be the only case on record of Glyphs C and X 
compressed into one glyph, and furthermore he has been shown by Dr 
S. G. Morley that the I.S. reading has no more than an even chance of being 
correct. This text must be regarded as of such a doubtful nature as to be 
of very slight value as a proof of this hypothesis. 

Also, since this paper went to press another case has come to the au- 
thor’s attention where a form of Glyph X occurs with a coefficient of Glyph 
C that does not correspond to the fundamental conformation described 
in the first paragraph of this paper and illustrated on Figure 1. The inscrip- 
tion is on Stela 23 at Naranjo, and reads as follows: 

9.13.18.4.18. 15D Ci——X5 

The I.S. would place the Suppl. S. at 14—-II.C.1, and Form 1 of Glyph X 
would be required, as the inscription is from the uniform period. Not only 
do we fail to encounter the required Form 1, but not even the alternate 
Form 2. The form of X is clearly 5, as is seen in the double occurrence of 
the round-nosed face with the turban headdress. This can only be placed in 
the same category as the other two records given in note 4, p. 345, and be 
regarded as an error. It is significant in this connection that another error 
occurs in the same text, the Sec. S. terminal date reading 2 Men 13 Yaxkin 
instead of the correct 1 Men 13 Yaxkin. The fact that in each of the three 
cases where this fundamental C-X correspondence fails, a different form of 
Glyph X is involved confirms the interpretation of these as errors. The 
coefficient of Glyph C on this monument was read by Teeple® as 5, in which 
case the form of X would be correct, but as the monument dates from the 
middle of the period of uniformity, and the uniform coefficient of C is 1, 
the element Teeple regards as an eroded numerical bar may almost surely 
be regarded as an eroded ending sign. 


CHICHEN ITzA PROJECT 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
Wasrrcton, D. C. 


® Teeple, op. cit., p. 52, Table 4, No. 8. 
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KINSHIP AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
AMONG THE HAIDA By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


HE Haida tribe is divided, culturally and linguistically, into four 

branches, three of which are found on the Queen Charlotte Islands off 
the northern coast of British Columbia. Of these the first or southern group 
is now extinct. The survivors of the second or central branch reside today 
at the village of Skidegate, and those of the third or northern group at 
Massett. The Alaskan or Kaigani Haida of Prince of Wales island, Alaska, 
who constitute the fourth branch, are mainly concentrated today at Hyda- 
burg, although a few still live at the old village of Kasaan. In the summer of 
1932, on a field trip sponsored by the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University, the author gathered data on kinship systems at Skidegate, 
Massett, and Hydaburg (hereinafter abbreviated as S, M, and H). At 
Massett, where he spent most of his time, he worked out the terms and 
their application on the basis of extensive genealogies, supplemented by 
interrogation of his three principal informants, Andrew Brown, Robert 
Ridley, and Grace Jones. His visits to Skidegate and Hydaburg were too 
brief for adequate use of the genealogical method. At Hydaburg, however, 
he had the services as interpreter of his best Massett informant, who was 
already fully familiar with the nature of the information desired, and who 
was likewise a relative by marriage of the informant, David Morse. And in 
Skidegate, he was able to use Durlach’s' genealogical table, as corrected by 
Amos Russ and his wife, the parents-in-law of Durlach’s too civilized in- 
formant. 

Even more interesting to the author than the system itself are its socio- 
logical implications. Every relationship involves, besides the use of a par- 
ticular kinship term or pair of terms, a series of more or less stereotyped 
patterns of social behavior, and it is through the channels set by these pat- 
terns that a major portion of the social life of the people flows. Thus a study 
of the sociology of the kinship system affords an excellent cross section of 
Haida culture in general. The folkways associated with each relationship 
are summarized below in conjunction with the definition of the terms. 

In recording the terms, the phonetic orthography of Sapir? has been 


1T. M. Durlach, The Relationship Systems of the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian, AES-P 
11: 104, 1928. 

2 E. Sapir, The Phonetics of Haida, IJAL 2: 145, 1923. Deficiency of type makes it neces- 
sary for us to use the symbol g for the velar intermediate stop instead of Sapir’s crossed g 
and g for the anterior palatal intermediate stop instead of Sapir’s g with the diacritical mark 
transposed beneath the letter. 
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followed in preference to that of Swanton,’ as both more complete and more 
in accord with current usage among students of North American Indian 
linguistics. Fine distinctions in vowel sounds, to which the Haida ear is 
not sensitive, have not been recorded, e.g., the i and u glides in which the 
Haida e and o sounds respectively terminate as regularly as they do in 
English. To Sapir’s list of consonants, however, it is necessary to add the 
following: the velar voiced spirant y as a common variant of the velar 
intermediate stop g in Skidegate, a glottalized form of the same (’y) in 
Massett, a phonemically equivalent glottalized h (’h) in Hydaburg, and 
the palatal sibilant voiceless spirant c (= English sh) in Massett. 

A kinship system must be set in the framework of the social organiza- 
tion. The Haida tribe is divided into two exogamous matrilineal moieties, 
the Eagles and the Ravens, each of which is further subdivided into some 
twenty localized clans. The clan, which is frequently split into several sub- 
clans, comprises a varying number of separate households of one or more 
biological families each. 

Swanton‘ presents the Haida system as a strictly classificatory one, 
in which nearly every term applies to all persons of a particular sex and 
generation in one of the moieties. While this is often true of the terms in 
their plural forms, as Swanton records them, they are usually much more 
limited in their application in the singular and vocative forms. It will be 
convenient, in defining the terms, to give first the basic (if not original) 
application of a term to a particular relative and then to show to what 
extent it is extended successively to that relative’s own siblings, to his 
clansmen of the same sex, and to the corresponding members of the other 
clans of the same moety. Whenever a term is extended to the clan, but not 
to the whole moiety, it nevertheless regularly applies to corresponding 
members of closely associated clans of the same moiety, i.e., to all clans 
linked to the one in question by such bonds as traditional common descent, 
customary alliance in war, and residence in the same village. Patterns of 
social behavior are to be understood as coextensive with the use of kinship 
terms; a person behaves toward an extended relative as toward an im- 
mediate one, with but minor and usually obvious modifications. 


PRIMARY TERMS OF CONSANGUINITY 
1. tc‘an (M and H), tc‘i’nga (S). Vocative: tc‘a’na (M and H), tc‘ina’i 
(S). Plural: tc‘a’ne’lan (M), tc‘a’nalan (H), (S). Primary 
meaning: “grandfather” (man and woman speaking). 


3 J. R. Swanton, Haida, an Illustrative Sketch, BAE-B 40, pt. 1: 210, 1910. 
4 J. R. Swanton, Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida, AMNH-MJ 5, pt. 1: 
62 ff., 1905. 
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In the sense of “maternal grandfather,” the term is extended to all 
men of the second ascending generation and upward in the opposite moiety, 
and in M also sometimes to men of the first ascending generation except 
those of the father’s clan, who are called ye’ (paternal uncle). In the sense 
of “‘paternal grandfather,” however, it refers specifically to the father’s 
father, who must, of course, belong to the speaker’s moiety though not 
necessarily to the same clan. If the paternal grandfather is a fellow clans- 
man, the term is not extended, except occasionally to his own brothers; 
clansmen of the second as well as the first ascending generation are called 
q'a (maternal uncle). If, however, the father’s father belongs to a different 
clan, the term may be extended to all males of that clan of whatsoever 
generation, even to those younger than the speaker, and it is often thus 
used in preference to a more exact term. It may also be employed by cour- 
tesy for any old man irrespective of kinship affiliations, and in this sense it 
is frequently applied to old men of the speaker’s own moiety but of other 
clans, though in M q‘a is preferred even here. The plural refers regularly 
to the men of the paternal grandfather’s clan. 

A tc‘an plays with his grandchild (t’a’k’an), makes toys for him, tells 
him stories and sings him songs, and keeps him in the absence of his par- 
ents. In return, the grandson performs services for his grandfather, e.g., 
bringing water and firewood to his house each morning. Between a man and 
his paternal grandfather an especially close bond exists. The former, if 
a first son, is usually given the latter’s name at birth, and, according to the 
prevailing notion of reincarnation, he comes thereby to embody the soul of 
the latter. In this case alone can a Haida bear a name belonging to another 
clan. Sometimes a man receives the name of his father’s father, not at birth, 
but at the funeral potlatch given after the latter’s death. On certain very 
solemn occasions, as when going forth to pay the penalty for murder, the 
grandson wears the ceremonial hat of his grandparent. Finally in M, but 
not in S, a man or a woman is said to possess the right to use the crests of 
his paternal grandfather’s clan when different from his own. 

2. na‘n (M), na’ne (H), na‘’nga (S). Voc.: na’na (M and H), na‘na’i 
(S). Pl.: na‘’na’lan (M), na’nalan (H), na*’ngalen (S). Primary meaning: 
‘‘grandmother” (m. and w.sp.). 

From “‘grandmother,”’ either maternal or paternal, the term is extended 
to all women of the second ascending generation and upward in both 
moieties, except that in M those belonging to the father’s clan are preferably 
called sq‘a‘n (paternal aunt). It is likewise extended commonly in M and 
occasionally in H to women of the first ascending generation in the speaker’s 
own moiety but in different clans. It may also be applied, in M at least, to 
any woman of the paternal grandfather’s clan quite irrespective of her age. 
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Finally, it is a respectful term of address for any old woman, whether related 
or not. 

A grandmother tells stories and sings songs to her grandchild (t’a’k’an). 
Her granddaughter assists her in women’s work. When a girl reaches puberty 
her paternal grandmother instructs her in the taboos which she must ob- 
serve, e.g., abstention from fresh water and fresh fish and from looking at 
the sun or at the sea. , 

3. q'a (M and Hi), q‘a’ga (S). Voc.: ga’gai (M), ga’ge (H), ha’gai (S). 
Pl.: lan (M), q‘a’””*lan (H), q‘a’galan (S). Primary meaning: “maternal 
uncle” (m. and w. sp.). 

From “mother’s brother,” the term is extended to all men of the mother’s 
clan and generation, and even to those of other clans of the same moiety; 
in the latter case, however, a different vocative is used: di q‘a’’ises (M), 
di q‘a’ ’v's (H), di q‘a’ga ’uses (S), meaning “my uncle there.” The term is 
also applied to all men of the second ascending generation and upward in 
the mother’s, i.e., the speaker’s own clan with the sole exception of the 
paternal grandfather, who is called tc‘an. The plural is used, in a special 
and still more extended sense, for the older people of both sexes and any 
clan in the speaker’s moiety. 

The Haida relationship between maternal uncle and nephew (nat) pre- 
sents an example of a well developed avunculate. As a boy the nephew runs 
errands and does chores for his uncle, e.g., fetching water and firewood 
each morning. At about the age of ten he leaves his parents’ home and takes 
up his residence with his uncle either permanently or until he becomes in- 
dependent. He assists his uncle in the latter’s every activity—fishing, 
hunting, canoe building, war, etc. The uncle assumes sole charge of his 
education and discipline. To strengthen and toughen the nephew it is cus- 
tomary for the uncle, twice or thrice each winter, to send him out to swim 
in the icy sea water, and to warm him on his emergence by lashing him 
four times on the back with brush. The nephew depends upon his uncle for 
protection. The latter’s house is a sanctuary where he can take refuge when 
he gets into trouble, even if he has committed a murder. The uncle, if 
wealthy enough, must settle the matter by a payment of property from 
his accumulated store; only in S is the father expected to assume a sig- 
nificant part of the burden. If the uncle cannot pay the damages, the 
nephew is turned over to the injured clan to wreak their vengeance. Young 
men thus find it to their own interest to work without compensation to en- 
rich their uncles. When a house chief dies, leaving no younger brothers 
unprovided with houses, his dwelling, moveable property, and privileges 
descend to his eldest sister’s eldest son (in S to his eldest nephew by any 
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sister). The nephew discharges his duty to the deceased by giving succes- 
sively, to the opposite moiety, a small feast (gat‘a’da) the day after the 
funeral, a large feast (da’wa’) at the end of the mourning period a month 
later, and a funeral potlatch (ca k’a’) the following winter. At the potlatch 
he assumes his uncle’s highest ceremonial name, succeeds to his chiefly po- 
sition, and weds his widow. 

Between a maternal uncle and his niece (nat) there prevails, from the 
puberty of the latter to her marriage, a strict barrier of reserve which greatly 
restricts conversation between them and in H prevents it entirely. A niece 
may succeed to her uncle’s position as house chief if he dies without leaving 
male heirs; in this rare event she discharges the mortuary obligations pre- 
cisely as would a nephew. 

4. ’au (M and H), ’a’uga (S). Voc.: ’a*’wa (M), ’a’wa’ (H), ’a-wa’i (S). 
Pl.: ’a’u’lan (M), ’a’u’*lan (H), ’a’ugalan (S). Primary meaning: “mother” 
(m. and w. sp.). 

The term applies equally to own mother, stepmother, adoptive mother, 
and mother’s sister. It also applies to father’s brother’s wife—always in M 
and H, in S only if she belongs to the speaker’s clan. In its extended sense, 
it refers to any clanswoman of the first ascending generation. Only rarely 
is it extended to women of other clans in the same moiety, and in this case 
a different form of vocative is employed: di ’au’ ’usis (M), etc. The plural 
constitutes an exception, however, for it denotes any or all older women of 
the speaker’s moiety. 

A daughter (gt or gudja’n) lives with her mother until marriage and 
usually even thereafter, following her if she is divorced from the father. 
She helps the mother in her work—cooking, picking berries, slicing and 
drying fish, making mats and baskets, etc. She inherits the property of 
her mother at the latter’s death, and if her mother was a shaman or seer 
she succeeds to that position. Either gives the funeral feasts to the opposite 
moiety at the other’s death. A few days after the birth of a girl, the mother, 
after consultation with the father and the four grandparents, gives her a 
name—that of a deceased woman of the mother’s clan, whose soul is thought 
to be reincarnated in the child. The mother plays with her young daughter, 
disciplines her, and instructs her in the duties and activities of a woman. 
A girl is not necessarily consulted about her marriage, which is arranged for 
her by her mother, after consultation with her brothers and maternal uncles. 
After the wedding the mother makes the bride liberal presents of food, 
clothing, household articles, and sometimes even a slave to work for her. 
The Haida feel very strongly that the mother, having arranged the mar- 
riage, has a vital stake in its success; it is she, therefore, and not the in- 
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jured husband, who receives any damages that may be exacted from a man 
who commits adultery with her married daughter. 

A son (gt), until he moves to the house of his maternal uncle, lives 
with his mother, fetches water and firewood for her, and helps her in 
gathering roots, berries, and seaweed. She names him, as in the case of a 
daughter, plays with him, tells him stories, instructs him in the proper be- 
havior toward his various relatives, and reprimands or punishes him for his 
misdeeds. When she decides that he is of marriageable age, she selects a 
suitable girl, discusses her choice with her husband, brothers, and other 
immediate relatives, secures the consent of the boy, and then proposes 
marriage to the mother of the girl. 

Descent is matrilineal. Status, or rank in the complicated Haida sys- 
tem of social classes, is not, however, hereditary at all. Neither can it be 
obtained for a person by his own activities, many statements in the litera- 
ture to the contrary notwithstanding. A Haida can possess status only if 
his parents have potlatched, and the precise measure of his status is de- 
termined bythe number and quality of his parents’ potlatches. Of the various 
types of potlatch, that which confers the greatest degree of prestige is the 
’wa'tal or house-building potlatch, which is given by a woman in collabora- 
tion with her husband, and which secures for their children the rank of 
*ya’e’t or “noble.”” Having conferred status upon her children, a mother 
feels obligated to maintain it. Thus if a child has been humiliated in any 
way, e.g., by falling from a canoe into the water and being helped out by a 
member of the opposite moiety, the mother gives a small potlatch of the 
ccna’da or “‘face-saving”’ type, after which no one may recall the incident. 

The relationship between a maternal aunt and her nephews and nieces 
parallels closely that between a mother and her children, as is comprehen- 
sible under a system of matrilocal residence where the mother and her sisters 
are housemates. 

5. ’yon (M), "hun (H), go’nga (S). Voc.: ’yo’na (M), "huna’ (H), gonga’i 
(S). Pl.: *yo’na’lan (M), "hu’nalan (H), go’ngalan (S). Primary meaning: 
“father” (m. sp.). 

The term is employed for own father, stepfather, and adoptive father. 
It is also applied to mother’s sister’s husband, although in H the term 
ye’’i (father’s brother) is preferred. In the whole Haida system of consan- 
guinity no term has undergone so little extension as that for father. In S, 
to be sure, where the term for father’s brother is lacking, go’nga is extended 
to any man of the father’s clan and generation, and in M and H a similar 
extension has begun to take place within the memory of the author’s in- 
formants. Although many of the younger people in M and H are beginning 
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to call the men of their father’s clan and generation “father,” this usage is 
recognized as incorrect, and “‘father’s brother”’ is still actually the commoner 
term. With these exceptions the only extension is the usual one of the plural, 
which refers to the men, especially the older men, of the father’s clan. 

Durlach’ reports that the term “father’’ is employed for father’s sisters’ 
son and for father’s sister’s daughter’s son. This is incorrect. The informants 
in all three villages laughed to scorn the idea that a man of the speaker’s 
own generation, much more of the first descending generation, could be 
called “father.”” Durlach was led astray by her informant, an educated 
native who has identified himself with an alien race and has chosen to spend 
his life in a region remote from his people. That he has lost contact with 
his native culture is shown by other misstatements, e.g., that a father’s 
brother’s wife and a mother’s brother’s wife lie “outside the relationship 
system,’ and by certain discrepancies in his genealogy, discovered by the 
present writer in checking it over with Amos Russ, the father-in-law of 
Durlach’s informant and the oldest man in Skidegate. In the present in- 
stance, he had simply forgotten the term for male cross-cousin (’l]ga’nga), 
as Durlach’ herself indicates, and also the alternative compound term 
go’ngana’’tga (father’s nephew), and supplied the term for father instead. 
Unfortunately, on the basis of this misinformation Durlach* arrives at 
certain far-reaching conclusions, which naturally lose their validity with 
the disappearance of their factual support. 

A son (gt) lives with his father until about ten years of age, accompanies 
him on fishing and hunting trips, when he helps by cooking, tending the 
fire, drying fish, etc., and imitates on a small scale or so far as he can every- 
thing that his parent does. The father makes model canoes, miniature bows 
and arrows, and tiny totem poles for his boy to play with, instructs him in 
masculine activities and handicrafts, and disciplines him in moderation. If 
the son gets into difficulties requiring the payment of property in compo- 
sition of blood revenge, it is in S the father’s duty to raise the fine if he can, 
and in H the maternal uncle’s duty, whereas in M the uncle pays and the 
father contributes. A father, by the ’wa’lal or house-building potlatches 
which he gives in collaboration with the mother, and to a lesser extent by 
the ca k’a’ or funeral potlatches which he gives by himself, obtains social 
status for his sons, and the desire thus to advance one’s children is the 
dominant incentive to industry and thrift in Haida society. 


6 Op. cit., pp.¥105,"107, note 1, 110, 112. 
6 Tbid., pp. 105, note 4, 111." 

7 Op. cit., pp. 107, note 1,112. 

8 Tbid., pp. 110-15. 
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6. xat (M and H), xa’tga (S). Voc.: xa’da (M), xada’ (H), xada’i (S). 
Pl.: xa’da’lan (M), xa’dalan (H), xa’tgalan (S). Primary meaning: “father” 
(w. sp). 

The usage, for a woman speaking, precisely parallels that of ’yo for a 
male speaker. Furthermore, in M at least, the plural may be used (w. sp.). 
for parents. 

A daughter (&:t or gudja’n)»lives with her father until her marriage and 
even thereafter unless her husband is a house chief or the heir apparent to a 
chiefship. During her girlhood the father plays with her, makes toys for her, 
etc., but puberty brings a sharp change in the relationship. Thenceforth 
they avoid one another, conversing either not at all or only when absolutely 
necessary. With the daughter’s marriage the taboo is considerably though 
not entirely relaxed. In S the avoidance is rather less strict than in M and 
H but is never relaxed. A father’s authority over his daughter ceases at her 
puberty, for thereafter he would be ashamed to display it. A father’s pot- 
latching confers social status upon his daughters as upon his sons. 

7. ye’ (M), ye’i (H), — (S). Voc.: ye: (M), ye’’i (H), — (S). ‘PL: 
(M), ya”alan (H), ya*’galan (S). Primary meaning: “paternal 
uncle” (m. and w. sp.). 

From father’s own brother the term is extended to other men of the 
father’s clan and generation, to clansmen of the father in the second ascend- 
ing generation, and on solemn or ceremonial occasions to an older man of the 
speaker’s generation in the father’s clan and to an older man in the opposite 
moiety in a clan other than the father’s. None of the above uses its found 
in S, where the term is used only in the plural, referring in this form, as in 
M and H, either specifically to the speaker’s parents or in a very extended 
sense to the members of the opposite moiety irrespective of sex and genera- 
tion. Durlach® gives a S singular, yagi, used in the sense of the plural for 
“parent, forebear, ancestor.” Although the present writer neglected to 
verify this statement, he feels that it is probably correct; on analogy, how- 
ever, he would expect the form ya~’gai. In view of the lack of the singular 
and vocative forms in S, at least in the primary sense of paternal uncle, it 
is interesting to note that the term is today losing ground in M and H. Though 
still recognized as correct, it shows a marked tendency, among the younger 
generation, to be supplanted by "yon (father) except on solemn and cere- 
monial occasions. 

The decline of the term is very possibly correlated with the compara- 
tively slight social importance of the relationship it expresses. When a man 
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is ill, all those who call him ye~ visit him to wish him a speedy recovery, 
and between a paternal uncle and his niece (’wv'c’vn) there exists a marked 
degree of reserve. But otherwise the relationship involves little of socio- 
logical importance. 

8. sq‘'a’n (M), sq'an (H), (S). Voc.: q'a’na (M), sq'ane’ (H), 
sq‘a‘na’i (S). Pl.: sq‘a*’na’lan (M), sq‘a’nalag (H), sq'a’’ngalan (S). Pri- 
mary meaning: “paternal aunt” and “father’s sister’s daughter” (m. and 
W. Sp.). 

The term is extended from father’s sister to all the women of the father’s 
clan and generation, and from father’s sister’s daughter to all the women 
of the speaker’s generation in the father’s clan. It does not apply to a fe- 
male cross-cousin on the mother’s side unless she happens to belong to the 
father’s clan. In M, but not elsewhere, it is used for a father’s clanswoman 
in the second ascending generation, except the paternal grandmother who 
is always na‘n. The term is also considered correct for a clanswoman of the 
father in the first and second descending generations, but it is rarely thus 
used in practice and only once appears in this sense in the author’s genealo- 
gies. Another term is always preferred if the woman in question belongs to 
the spouse’s clan or a closely associated one or if her father is a member of 
the speaker’s or an associated clan. A woman of the opposite moiety but not 
of the paternal clan is called sq‘an if she were brought up with the speaker’s 
father in the same house, and the plural is extended to the women of the op- 
posite moiety irrespective of clan and generation. With these two exceptions, 
however, the term is confined to the father’s clanswomen. The compound 
descriptive terms da*’f:t (brother’s child) and q'‘a’Z:t (maternal uncle’s 
child) have today almost entirely superseded the older denotative term 
‘wu’c’un as reciprocals of sq‘a‘n. 

Lowie"® has suggested the term “‘amitate’””—on the analogy of “‘avuncu- 
late’”’—for a special relation between a person and his paternal aunt. The 
Haida furnish an excellent illustration, albeit they extend the relation to 
the female cross-cousin on the father’s side. At every crisis in the life of an 
individual his sq‘a’’na'lay play an important réle, and they usually receive 
compensation for their services in the form of presents. Whena child is born, 
its sq‘a’n cuts the umbilical cord with a knife—one used by the father in 
the case of a boy, by the mother if a gir—and afterwards secretes the knife 
in some dry place outdoors, e.g., under the roots of a spruce tree. She ties 
the cord with a string made from cedar bark and dresses it with powdered 
charcoal to cause it to heal rapidly. She cleans out the infant’s mouth with 
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her finger, feeds it a little eulachon grease, gives it a drink of tepid water, 
greases its body, bathes it in warm water, and places it in the cradle. Then 
she collects the afterbirth and the bloodstained bedding and clothing and 
burns them. It is the sq‘a‘n who tattooes a child at the house-building pot- 
latch given by its parents, and who pierces its earlobes and nasal septum— 
in the case of a girl also her lower lip for the labret—at a funeral potlatch 
given by its father. When a girl reaches puberty (t‘a’gwuna) she is secluded, 
usually for a month, behind a screen or sail in her parents’ house. Here she 
is visited daily by her sq‘a-’na'lan, who talk to her, cook and care for her, 
and at the end of the period bathe her, dress her in new garments, and burn 
the soiled bedding and clothing. She gives away to them all the toys, trinkets, 
and clothes of her girlhood, and at her “coming-out” feast they receive 
valuable presents from her mother. At a wedding the sq‘a'n of the groom 
conducts the bride to him, seats her by his side, and by this act seals the 
union. It is she, moreover, who gives the wedding feast immediately after 
the ceremony. When a person is ill, his sq‘'a’n takes care of him, and when 
others leave the village, e.g., for the salmon season, she remains behind to 
tend him. When the patient lies at the point of death, his sq‘a-’na’lan bring 
out all his property, drape it on the wall behind the bed, and pile it on the 
floor. Though other relatives come to visit, none but a sq‘a’n may touch the 
patient. Immediately after death the eldest sq‘'a’n bathes the body, dresses 
it in fresh clothing, smears the face with deer grease and decorates it with 
red stripes, wraps the body in mats, furs, or ceremonial blankets, places a 
dancing hat on its head, and props it on a box in the seat of honor behind 
the fireplace, where it remains in state for four days. The sq‘a*’na’lay in 
relays keep a vigil over the corpse for four nights, and after the funeral 
they burn the clothes, bedding, utensils, and all other articles contaminated 
by contact with the deceased during his last illness. 

No restriction is placed upon sex relations between unmarried persons 
of opposite moieties and similar ages, and this holds true particularly of a 
young man and his sq‘a*na’lan. If the girl becomes pregnant, her mother and 
sisters take the matter up with the mother and maternal uncles of the boy, 
who is then compelled to marry her. In any case, the preferred marriage is 
with a sq‘a'n of the same generation, though not necessarily a first cousin. 
A nephew who is in line to succeed to a chiefship, however, usually marries 
his q‘a’fct, ie., the daughter of the maternal uncle whose place he is to 
take. 

A man is under a special obligation to protect his sq‘a’n from insult and 
injury. For any service, favor, or gift received from a sq‘a’n, a man or 
woman must make a return present of greater intrinsic value, although, 
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according to one M informant, such a return is necessary only for a solicited 
favor. A sq‘a’n has the right to ask her 'wu’c’vn for any object the latter 
owns, and it must be given her without expectation of any return. At a feast, 
double portions of food are always served to the sq‘a*’na’lan of the host. 
When a man and his wife entertain the sq‘a‘n of either at a meal, they heap 
the board with quantities of food—boxes of grease and berries, etc., none 
of which have been opened before—and after the guest has left they send 
all the remains of the food to her house. When they are entertained in re- 
turn, they similarly receive the left-over food, but they are further obli- 
gated to send a valuable present back with the dishes. 

9. ‘lan (M), ’la’’ana (H), (S). Voc.: ‘la’ne (M and H), ’la’nai 
(S). Pl.: ‘la’na’lan (M), (H), "Ilga’ngalen (S). Primary meaning: 
“‘male cross-cousin” (m. and w.sp.). 

The term is applied to the father’s sister’s son, from whom it is extended 
to all the men of the father’s clan in the speaker’s generation. It is also used, 
at least in M and H, for male cross-cousins on the mother’s side, i.e., for 
the son of any man of the mother’s clan and generation. The author’s 
principal S informant insisted that it cannot be used for a q'‘a’gag:’tga (ma- 
ternal uncle’s son) unless he happens to belong to the father’s clan. There 
is other conflicting evidence on this point, and the author feels incompetent 
to decide whether the term referred originally to male cross-cousins in 
general or, like sq'an, only to those on the father’s side. In the plural it is 
used for the younger men of the opposite moiety irrespective of clan, and 
of the descending generations as well as of that of the speaker. 

Durlach’s" speculation about this term, to the effect that it may repre- 
sent a special relationship of the joking type established by the impersona- 
tion of supernatural beings in some ceremony, lacks any foundation in fact. 
It arose from her erroneous information concerning the use of the father- 
son terminology for cross-cousins. 

The relationship with a ‘lan parallels in many respects that with a 
sq‘a'n. Male cross-cousins assist the female in tattooing. A woman’s labret 
is made by her ‘lan. An unmarried girl may have sexual relations with her 
‘la’na’lan, and she eventually marries one of them. When a person dies, his 
‘la’na’len construct the coffin, assist the sq‘a’’na’lay in arranging the body 
and keeping the nightly vigil, and at the funeral carry the corpse out 
through an artificial aperture in the side of the house and deposit it in the 
grave, burial house, or mortuary column. At a feast a ’lan is given double 
portions of food. An article for which he asks must be given to him without 
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expectation of remuneration. When a man returns from a hunting or fish- 
ing trip and lands on the beach with his canoe, his ‘la’na’lan are privileged 
to help themselves as they like from his catch of fish, game, or furs, and he 
can raise no objection. Male cross-cousins watch over and protect one 
another. If a man gets into trouble, e.g., his canoe drifts away in a storm, 
it is his ‘lan who goes to his aid or rescue, rather than his brother, son, or 
nephew. For this, as for all services and gifts from a cross-cousin, a valuable 
present is expected in return. 

The term is everywhere falling into disuse today, being gradually sup- 
planted by the compound descriptive terms ’ydyna’t, xatna’t, and q‘a’gct. 

10. *wv’c’un (M), ’wv’s’wun (H), ’wusgu’nga (S). Voc.: "wv’c’unai (M), 
"wus’wune’ (H), ’wu'sguna’i (S). Pl.: *wuc’v’na’lan (M), ’wus’wu’nalen (H), 
‘wusgu’ngalan (S). Primary meaning: “cross-cousin” and “‘brother’s child” 
of either sex (m. and w.sp). 

This term, which is unquestionably the same as Swanton’s sgii’nga and 
Durlach’s ho~’sgonai, is losing ground today in H, is rare in S, and is obso- 
lete in M, where it is remembered only by the oldest inhabitants. It was 
not given spontaneously in the genealogical lists and was elicited only by 
questioning the informants, who did not always act as though they were 
certain of its definition. Only partial reliance, therefore, should be placed 
on the following statements. The term seems to be most commonly em- 
ployed (m. and w.sp.) for the son or daughter of a brother, being in this 
sense reciprocal with sq‘a‘n and ye’. It is likewise used (w.sp.) for the son or 
daughter of a maternal uncle (q‘a), being reciprocal here with sq‘a‘n. It is 
also said to be applied (m. and w.sp.) in M and H toa sq'‘a‘n of the speaker’s 
generation as distinguished from other sq‘a’’na’lan. There is conflicting evi- 
dence as to whether it can be used (m.sp.) for a ‘lan. It is certainly not ap- 
plicable to persons of an ascending generation. In modern usage it is ordi- 
narily replaced by the compound descriptive terms q'‘a’ fut, k’wa’igct, 
do-’ngct, “yonna’t, and xatna’t. For the sociological implications of the re- 
lationship, see under sq‘a‘n and ‘lan. 

11. k’wai (M and H), k’wa’iga (S). Voc.: gwa’ye (M and H), gwa’iyai 
(S). Pl.: k’wa’i’lan (M), k’wa'ilan (H), k’wa’igalan (S). Primary meaning: 
“elder brother” (m.sp.) and “‘elder sister’’ (w.sp.). 

As used by a man, the term is extended from own elder brother to a 
father’s brother’s son, a mother’s sister’s son, and a fellow clansman of the 
same generation, in each case referring to a man older than the speaker. 
The usage by a woman in reference to an older woman of the speaker’s 
generation is identical. Sometimes the term is used for an older person of 
the speaker’s sex and generation in another clan of the same moiety, but 
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usually a different form of the vocative is employed: di k’wa’i ’«sis (M), etc. 
The plural is used for two or more brothers or sisters, and, in a very extended 
sense, for the men (m.sp.) or the women (w.sp.) of the speaker’s moiety, 
irrespective of clan and generation. 

The relation between two brothers is friendly and codperative, but lack- 
ing in the excessive intimacy of a joking relationship. They fish, hunt, and 
engage in other activities together. They make frequent presents to each 
other. Either has the right to ask for a possession of the other as a gift, and 
he cannot be refused. An elder brother is consulted about the marriage of 
his junior. The relationship between sisters runs parallel on all these points. 
The younger brother (do-n) helps the elder to accumulate property fora 
house-building potlatch, and the elder later reciprocates. Sometimes, in M 
and H but not in S, two brothers combine their resources and give a house- 
building potlatch together. Very commonly the younger brother lives with 
the elder. When a clan or house chief dies, he is succeeded by his younger 
brother; by a nephew only in default of own brothers. An inheritance is 
never split; although small objects of personal property may be distributed 
among several brothers and nephews, all privileges and all property of 
importance descend in toto to the next of kin. Where a younger brother is 
the heir, he gives the funeral potlatch, erects the mortuary column, takes 
the potlatch name, and weds the widow of his predecessor precisely as does 
a nephew. The levirate prevails among the Haida only in the case of chiefs. 
At a woman’s death, her property descends to her sister only in default of 
daughters; a daughter, however, customarily makes gifts from the inherit- 
ance to her mother’s surviving sisters. 


12. (M and H), do’ganga (S). Voc.: do’’ne (M and H), do’’nai (S). 
Pl.: do’na’lan (M), do’nalan (H), doga'galan (S). Primary meaning: 
“younger brother” (m.sp.) and “younger sister” (w.sp.). 

This term, in its use and extension, exactly parallels k’wai, except that 
it refers to a person younger instead of older than the speaker. The plural, 
however, refers particularly to the younger men of the speaker’s moiety 
(m.sp.) or to the younger women (w.sp.). 


13. da: (M and H), da’’ga (S). Voc.: da”’ai (M), da’”’e (H), daga’i (S). 
Pl.: da‘ lan (M), da” alan (H), da’galan (S). Primary meaning: “brother” 
(w.sp.). 

From own brother, either elder or younger, the term is extended to 
father’s brother’s son, mother’s sister’s son, and any man of the speaker’s 
clan and generation. For a man of the speaker’s generation in another clan 
of the same moiety a different form of the vocative is usually employed: 
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di da*’ ’uses (M), etc. The plural is extended to all the men, or the younger 
men in particular, of the speaker’s moiety. 

A brother and sister (djas) play together as children, but with the pu- 
berty of the latter a period of strict avoidance begins. They may not wrestle 
together or otherwise come into close physical contact. Neither is permitted 
to sit or lie on the other’s bed. They do not even converse together. After 
the sister’s marriage the avoidance is tempered to a moderate reserve, 
which forbids only undue joking and physical intimacy. In S, usage differs 
slightly from M and H, in that the avoidance is rather less pronounced and 
does not terminate with the sister’s marriage. Brothers and sisters assist 
one another at feasts and potlatches, and attend festivities together. A 
married woman takes pride in entertaining her brother and his wife both 
frequently and lavishly. In particular, during the entire winter following 
the brother’s marriage, his sisters in rotation entertain the newly wedded 
couple in their homes. Either the brother or the sister may ask for anything 
the other possesses, and cannot be refused; as in all similar cases, however, 
this right cannot be abused without loss of prestige. When a woman dies, 
her eldest surviving brother gives the funeral potlatch. 

14. djas (M), djas (H), dja’’ga (S). Voc.: dja’se (M and H), dja’’sai 
(S). Pl.: dja’sa’lan (M), dja’salan (H), dja-’sgalan (S). Primary meaning: 
“sister” (m.sp.). 

From own sister, either elder or younger, the term is extended to father’s 
brother’s daughter, mother’s sister’s daughter, and any woman of the 
speaker’s clan and generation. For a woman of the speaker’s generation in 
a different clan of the same moiety the vocative di dja’s ’usus (M), etc., is 
employed. The plural is applied to all the women of the same moiety, or 
more particularly to those of about the speaker’s age. For the relationship 
between sister and brother, see under da’. 

15. ’alnanqg‘a’’s (M, H, and S). Voc.: (di) ’alnanq‘a’’s (M, H, and S). 
Pl.: ’alnang‘e’yawas (M, H, and S). Primary meaning: “child of father’s 
clansman” (m. and w.sp.). 

Except for the M and H vocatives and plurals, the forms given above 
are open to suspicion. The singular probably differs slightly from the voca- 
tive. After one vain attempt to elicit a different form from one M informant, 
the author gave it up and carelessly neglected to come back to the subject. 
The S forms probably differ from those of M and H.” They were recorded 
when an S informant agreed with the M forms, with which he was certainly 
familiar, and again the author neglected to pursue the subject further. 


12 Cf. Durlach, op. cit., p. 109. 
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The term refers to a person of either sex whose father belonged to the 
same clan as the speaker’s father, but it is never used for a member of the 
speaker’s own clan. It is not confined to persons of the speaker’s generation.” 
The term is most commonly used between men, much more rarely by 
women or by men with reference to women. 

Between two men the relationship is one of excessive intimacy and 
license. Like two brothers, they hunt and fish together, and have the right 
to ask each other for articles of property. When one is in trouble, the other 
comes to his assistance. If one contemplates an adventure or lark of any 
kind, e.g., to keep a tryst with a pair of unmarried girls, he will ask his 
‘alnanq‘a’’s to accompany him in preference tc any one else. The most 
striking feature of the relationship is the license it permits. The two men 
play practical jokes upon one another. Like college roommates amongst 
ourselves, they heap insults and scurrilous language upon each other with- 
out ever taking offense. One will even, in jest, employ the most potent rites 
of black magic against the other in the latter’s presence. The joking does 
not cease even on the deathbed. In one reported case, for instance, a younger 
man, while visiting his aged ’atnanq‘a’’s as the latter lay seriously ill, 
happened to notice some attractive food and immediately offered aloud a 
prayer for his friend’s speedy demise so that he himself might enjoy the 
victuals. In S this license, though prevalent, does not go to quite such 
extremes as at M and H. 

Between women the relationship is much less prominent, but a similar 
license in a milder form does prevail. Between a man and a woman liberties 
are inhibited between the puberty and marriage of the latter by a taboo 
similar to that between brother and sister. After the woman’s marriage, 
however, at least in M, a moderate amount of joking, unconventional] 
language, and even physical intimacy is allowed. 

16. gt (M and H), &’tga (S). No vocative. Pl.: &:’da’lan (M), &:’t'alan 
(H). Primary meaning: ‘“‘child” (m. and w.sp.). 

When a vocative form is required, resort is had to a term of etiquette, 
particularly and 

The term is used by either a man or a woman for his own son or daughter; 
if it is desired to emphasize that the child is female, gudja’y is employed 
instead. The term is extended to all persons of either sex in the first descend- 
ing generation of the speaker’s own clan (w.sp.), or of the wife’s clan (m.sp.), 
except that the descriptive terms k’wa’igit and do-’ngct are preferred for a 
man’s brother’s child. Occasionally the term is extended, in H and S but 


% Contra Durlach, op. cit., p. 109. 
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not in M, to persons of the first descending generation in other clans of the 
child’s moiety. The plural is used by old men to refer to persons of the op- 
posite moiety irrespective of clan and generation, and by old women simi- 
larly for members of their own moiety. For the relations between a child 
and his father, mother, paternal uncle, and maternal aunt, see under ’y97, 
xat, ye’, and ’au. 

17. gudja’» (M), gudja’na (H), gudja’nga (S). No vocative. PL: 
gudja’na’lan (M), gudja’nalan (H), gudja~’ngalan (S). Primary meaning: 
“daughter” (m. and w.sp.). 

This term may be substituted for g:t wherever the latter is used for a 
female. There is, however, no tendency to employ gudja’y regularly for 
“daughter,” reserving &:t for “son.” The latter carries no implication of 
maleness, and is always used for daughter unless an adequate reason exists 
for specifying sex. 

18. nat (M and H), na’’tga (S). Voc.: na’de (M and H), nada’i (S). PL: 
na*’da’lan (M), na‘’t‘alan (H), na*’tgalan (S). Primary meaning: “‘sister’s 
child” (m.sp.). 

From the son or daughter of an own sister, the term is extended to any 
person of either sex in the first descending generation of the speaker’s clan, 
and also to a clansman of either sex in the second descending generation 
except an own grandchild, who is always called t’a’k’an. For a member of 
a descending generation in another clan of the speaker’s moiety a special 
vocative form is employed: di na’t ’tsis (M), etc. The plural is used—by 
older men only—to refer to the members of the speaker’s moiety irrespec- 
tive of clan and generation. For the relationship between a sister’s son or 
daughter and the maternal uncle, see under q'‘a. 

19. t’a’k’an (M and H), t’a’k’inga (S). Voc.: t’a’k’ane (M), t’ak’ane’ 
(H), t’a’k’enai (S). Pl.: t’ak’a’na’len (M), t’ak’a’nalan (H), t’ak’s’ngalan 
(S). Primary meaning: “‘grandchild” (m. and w.sp.). 

The term is always used by both sexes for an own grandson or grand- 
daughter, the child of either a son or a daughter. It is extended to any 
person of the opposite moiety in the second descending generation, except 
that a woman usually calls those in her husband’s clan tla’’Inat and that a 
man preferably uses na’t@ct for the child of his sister’s son. It is also extended 
to persons of the speaker’s own moiety in the second descending generation, 
except that a man employs nat for those of his own clan. Frequently in M 
and occasionally in H the term is further used for a person of the first de- 
scending generation in the speaker’s moiety but of another clan. Finally, it 
can be used as a friendly term of address for any boy or girl, irrespective of 
kinship affiliation, who is young enough to be a grandchild. The plural is 
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employed by the old men and women in reference to the boys and girls of 
both moieties. For the relationship between a grandchild and his grand- 
father or grandmother, see under tc‘an and na‘n. 


PRIMARY TERMS OF AFFINITY 


20. tla'l (M and (S). Voc.: — (M and H), (S). PL: 
tla’’la’lan (M), (H), (S). Primary meaning: “husband”’ 
(w.sp.). 

The term means own husband, and is never extended. The vocative is 
missing in M and H, where dja (“‘wife’’) is said to be employed instead. 
For the relationship between husband and wife, see under dja. 

21. dja (M and H), dja’ga (S). Voc.: dja (M and H), djaga’i (S). PL: 
dja‘"lan (M), dja”alan (H), dja’galan (S). Primary meaning: “wife” 
(m.sp.). 

The vocative is also familiarly used (w.sp.) in M and H for husband. 
The term is confined to own spouse, and is never extended. 

Friendship, mutual respect, and a spirit of codperation characterize the 
relation of husband and wife. Custom, to be sure, assigns to each an eco- 
nomic sphere of his own, but a husband does not feel it beneath his dignity 
to assist his wife in cooking, gathering seaweed and berries, and other 
feminine duties when she needs help. They discuss all their plans together, 
but neither seeks to interfere with or direct the activities of the other. The 
husband exercises at best but a mild authority, and he is ashamed to dis- 
play even this in the presence of others. A man and his wife may berate or 
scold each other, but a resort to physical violence, even under great provo- 
cation, is considered exceedingly bad form. A husband has neither the duty 
nor the right to avenge an injury to his wife; indeed, if his own clan is re- 
sponsible, he himself shares in the liability to make reparation to her clans- 
men. A woman holds property independently of her husband. She receives 
equal treatment at feasts. She codperates with him on at least a plane of 
equality in giving a house-building potlatch. She can participate freely in 
her clan councils, be a shaman, or even, in exceptional cases, hold a chief- 
ship in her own right. In short, she enjoys a comparatively high status, and 
is far from being, as Durlach™ states, “an utterly negligible quantity 
socially and politically.” 

Swanton” makes one of his rare misstatements when he says: “Even 
husbands and wives did not hesitate to betray each other to death in the 
interests of their own families.” Actually, they both do their best to settle 

4 Op. cit., p. 102. 

*® Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida, p. 62. 
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a dispute which arises between their respective clans. If a decision becomes 
necessary, a wife will cleave to her husband against her own clansmen. In 
one case a wife threatened to humiliate her clan by giving herself to her 
husband as a slave unless an amicable settlement was arranged with his 
clan, and her threat produced the desired result. 

Polygyny seems to have been comparatively rare. An aged M informant, 
who was already fully adult when the first missionary appeared, could re- 
call only two cases, both clan chiefs, one with two wives and the other with 
three. An old S informant asserted that polygyny was a privilege, not of 
chiefs, but of men of high social status. A more frequent form of polygyny 
resulted, in the case of chiefs, from the levirate. The first wife always took 
precedence, but both were called dja and the children of both were equally 
privileged. 

Marriage does not create an exclusive sexual monopoly; either party 
may have semi-sanctioned sex relations with a relative-in-law of the oppo- 
site sex to whom the term }]’no is applied. The innocent spouse in such a 
case, however much he may disapprove, can take no action. But adultery— 
a liaison with any one other than a !|’/no—gives adequate grounds for di- 
vorce, although this rarely happens. An injured husband can take personal 
vengeance against neither his wife nor her lover; it is the wife’s mother or 
sister who exacts damages from the adulterer. Sexual abstinence is en- 
joined between betrothal and marriage, during menstruation, and before 
hunting and war. During his wife’s pregnancy a man must not trifle with 
other women, lest she die or have a difficult delivery, and he must carefully 
refrain from eating clams, crabs, and other foods gathered on the beach at 
low tide. 

The Haida, although they use names commonly in reference to children, 
rarely do so in the case of adults. The avoidance of personal names appears 
to be merely a matter of etiquette rather than a taboo with a supernatural 
sanction. A married man or woman is usually called “husband (or wife) of 
So-and-so,”’ or, if they have children, “father (or mother) of So-and-so.” 
Other teknonymous usages are also in vogue, though less common, but no 
set rules seem to be followed. 

A widow practices no mutilations at the death of her spouse. She re- 
mains as quiet and silent as possible for four days, and immediately after 
the funeral goes out into the bushes. A slave accompanies her, makes four 
rings out of brush, and slips these one by one over her head. She then steps 
out of the circle, and the slave places each ring over the stump of a dif- 
ferent tree with a prayer that she may live long. She then takes a bath in 
the mud of a small stream and washes the mud downward off her body with 
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a similar prayer. This terminates her actual mourning. A widower observes 
precisely the same rites. Forms of both the levirate and the sororate exist. 
The widow of a chief must marry his heir. A widower usually weds an un- 
married sister of his wife; otherwise a sister’s daughter. Neither a widow 
nor a widower may marry outside the clan of his first spouse without special 
permission granted by that clan. 

22. (M and H), djigona’nga (S). No vocative. Pl.: dju'na’’- 
na’lan (M), dju‘na*’nalan (H), djigona’ngalan (S). Primary meaning: 
“mother-in-law” (m. and w.sp.). 

The term is extended from the own mother of husband or wife to any 
woman of the first or second ascending generation in the spouse’s clan. The 
plural, rather infrequently used, does not undergo any further extension. 

Between a woman and her son-in-law (q'wvna’’) a form of avoidance 
prevails. They must not come into physical contact or address one another 
directly. If she wants to scold him, she speaks ostensibly to her daughter, 
and if he wants her to do something, he asks his wife to ask her. In S, how- 
ever, they may address each other, but only with great restraint and with 
averted faces. Despite the avoidance, they live together amicably enough. 
She cooks for him, he fetches firewood for her, and they assist one another in 
other ways. If a man deserts his wife and marries another woman, it is the 
mother-in-law who receives the indemnity. Between a woman and her 
daughter-in-law (%:tadja’) there is no avoidance. Theirs is a friendly, co- 
dperative relationship much like that between mother and daughter. 

23. q'wuna’’ (M and H), q‘o’’naga (S). No vocative. Pl.: q'wuna’”’lan 
(M), q'wuna’’lay (H), q'o’’nagalan (S). Primary meaning: “father-in-law” 
and “son-in-law” (m. and w.sp.). 

The term is employed by a woman for her husband’s father, her hus- 
band’s father’s own brother, her husband’s mother’s father, her daughter’s 
husband, her daughter’s daughter’s husband, and the husband of any clans- 
woman of the first descending generation. By menit is used—always re- 
ciprocally—between wife’s father and daughter’s husband, wife’s father’s 
own brother and own brother’s daughter’s husband, and wife’s mother’s 
father and daughter’s daughter’s husband. The plural, used only by married 
men and women, is extended to all the men of the father-in-law’s clan and 
associated clans of the same moiety. 

A man, between his betrothal and his marriage, works for his future 
father-in-law and usually (except in S) also lives with him. For a period of 
from one to two years or even more he is under probation, as it were, to de- 
termine his fitness to support the daughter of the house. At the wedding the 
father-in-law gives the groom a rich present—a slave, a canoe, a “copper,” 
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or the like. Since residence is prevailingly matrilocal, a man at his marriage, 
if not before, goes to live with his father-in-law. He helps the latter in every 
way, e.g., building the fire each morning, fishing for him, etc. His father-in- 
law supplies him with weapons, food, and clothing for himself and his wife. 
The two men treat each other with marked respect. They converse but 
rarely and only with averted faces, and neither will joke or speak lightly in 
the presence of the other. | 

A daughter-in-law (f:tadja’) of a man is usually also his niece (nat), 
and in S the relationship between them is characterized by the same reserve 
as that between a woman and her maternal uncle (q‘a). In M and H, how- 
ever, this is replaced by a mild form of joking relation, like that between a 
man and his female ‘atnanq‘a’’s. The relationship between a woman and 
her son-in-law has already been described under djuna’’n. 

24. djena’’ (M and H), (S). No vocative. Pl.: djcna’’’lan (M), 
(H), dje’nagalan (S). Primary meaning: “sister-in-law” 
(w.sp.). 

When a vocative is needed, that of sq‘a‘n is usually employed. Usage in 
the case of this term differs in the three villages. In M it is applied to the 
husband’s sister or her daughter and, by extension, to any woman whom the 
husband calls djas or nat, i.e., to any clanswoman of the husband in the 
speaker’s or the first descending gencration. It is not used reciprocally, the 
descriptive terms da’’dja and q‘a’dja being employed instead. In H, on the 
other hand, it is used not only in both M senses but also reciprocally instead 
of da-’dja and q'‘a’dja. In S it is used reciprocally, precisely as in H, but it 
is further applied to son’s wife, where it is reciprocal with dju'na’’n. The 
plural refers to the women, particularly the younger women, of the hus- 
band’s clan. 

Sisters-in-law are friendly and codperative like own sisters or mother 
and daughter. They help one another in giving feasts and in their routine 
labors, and they entertain each other frequently at meals. At a wedding the 
bride’s djcna’’’lan shower her with presents of dishes, baskets, clothing, etc. 
For an entire winter following the wedding the groom’s sisters, beginning 
with the eldest, entertain the bridal couple in rotation in their homes, and 
during this time they allow the bride to do no work. 

25. q‘e' (M and H), q‘e’aga (S). Voc.: q'e’’’e (M and H), q'eaga’i (S). 
Pl.: (M), q'e’alan (H), q‘ea’galan (S). Primary meaning: “brother- 
in-law” (m.sp.). 

This term is used reciprocally between a man and his wife’s brother, his 
wife’s maternal uncle, and, by extension, any man of the wife’s clan of the 
speaker’s or an ascending generation. It is also employed between a man 
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and the husband of a female ’alnanq‘a’’s. The plural refers to all the men 
of the wife’s clan. 

In H, but not in M or S, the term is also used by women, but in refer- 
ence to women rather than men. Thus it is employed reciprocally between 
a woman and her husband’s sister, her husband’s sister’s daughter, any 
woman of the husband’s clan in the speaker’s or the first descending genera- 
tion, or the husband’s female ’alnanq‘a’’s. The plural refers to the women 
of the husband’s clan. As used by women in H, q‘e’ is entirely synonymous 
with djcna’’, and it is slightly preferred to the latter as a warmer and more 
intimate term. 

The relationship between brothers-in-law is characterized by mutual 
respect and a measure of formality. It lacks the intimacy of the relation 
between brothers and also the restraint of that between fathez- and son- 
in-law. The two men converse freely and even joke in moderation, but a 
definite undercurrent of reserve is always apparent. A man would be 
ashamed, for example, to ask his q‘e to return a loan. They help one another 
in economic activities, and exchange presents from time to time. If one 
shoots a deer, makes a good haul of fish, or the like, he always presents a 
portion of his catch to the other, who is obligated to make some gift in re- 
turn. After having dined by invitation at the house of his q‘e’, a man must 
send a valuable present to his host in returning the dishes on which he re- 
ceived the remains of the food. An invitation from a sq‘a‘n is the only other 
similar occasion requiring a return gift. When the clans of the two men are 
engaged in a war or feud, they never personally fight against each other, 
but each seeks to protect the other from injury by his own clansmen. 

26. tl/no (M and H), }’nago (S). Vocative: (M and H), 
(S), !]’nas (southernmost dialect). }]’nawe’a’na (M),}]’nawe’- 
ha’na (H), iJna’golan (S). Primary meaning: “sister-in-law” (m.sp.) and 
“brother-in-law” (w.sp.). 

This term is always used reciprocally and between persons of opposite 
sex. Thus it is applied by a man to his brother’s wife and his wife’s sister, 
and by a woman to her husband’s brother and her sister’s husband. It is 
also extended (m.sp.) to all women of the wife’s clan and generation and 
(w.sp.) to all men of the husband’s clan and generation. In M and H, but 
not in S, it is further extended (w.sp.) to all the men of the husband’s clan 
and (m.sp.) to the wife of any q‘a or nat. The plural is used by women for 
the men of the husband’s clan and by men for the women, especially the 
younger women, of the wife’s clan. 

Between }]’no and }]’no there prevails a joking relationship of great 
intimacy and considerable license. They wrestle and play together very 
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freely. They make fun of, laugh at, and play practical jokes on each other, 
and maintain an attitude of mutual banter and good fellowship. They are 
also privileged to carry on sex relations, at least if they are of similar age, 
and particularly if one is unmarried. Thus a man regards his wife’s younger 
and unmarried sister, who is of course usually a housemate, almost as a 
secondary wife. Such affairs are only partially, not fully, sanctioned by the 
mores. They are regarded much as drinking is in a country under Prohi- 
bition, namely, as something technically wrong perhaps but nevertheless 
to be expected, human nature being what it is. If they are carried on clan- 
destinely, as is usually the case, it is to avoid the winks and smiles of toler- 
ant amusement rather than the scowls of an outraged moral sense. A hus- 
band or wife is not infrequently jealous of his wayward spouse, but he 
usually keeps his eyes closed to avoid the ridicule in which a public expo- 
sure would involve him. In any case he is powerless to take action, for he 
has no redress against a clansman. 

Under the prevailing forms of the levirate and sororate a widow or 
widower remarries a }]’no. Remarriage with any one else requires the con- 
sent of the clan of the deceased spouse. 

27. s’wa’’na (M), sa’wa’na (H), sgwa-’naga (S). Voc.: s’wa’’na (M), 
sa’wa'’na (H), sgwa‘naga’i (S). Pl.: s’wa-’na’’lan (M), se’wa'’nalan (H), 
sgwa’’nagalay (S). Primary meaning: “‘wife’s sister’s husband” (m.sp.) 
and “‘husband’s brother’s wife”’ (w.sp.). 

The term is employed, always reciprocally, between two men of dif- 
ferent clans who have married sisters and between two women who have 
married brothers. It is extended (m.sp.) to any man of another clan who has 
married a woman in the clan of the speaker’s wife, and (w.sp.) to any 
woman of another clan who has married a clansman of the husband. It 
it never used for a member of the speaker’s clan, and is in actual practice 
more used by men than by women. 

The relationship is a friendly coéperative one differing in no important 
respects from that between sisters or brothers. 


TERMS OF ETIQUETTE 
Among the many Haida terms of etiquette it seems appropriate to 
notice briefly a few which are implicated with the social organization or 
kinship system. Those listed below are selected because they refer either 
solely or preferentially to members of a particular moiety or clan, or to 
definite kinsmen; in the latter case, especially in direct address where the 


proper kinship term lacks a vocative form. The terms are given only in the 
vocative, which is always the usual form and often the only one. 
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28. tawi’ (M and H), ta’xu (S). Primary meaning: “friend’’ (m. and 
w.sp.). This term is used for a member of one’s own moiety irrespective of 
sex, clan, and generation. It is sometimes extended to members of the op- 
posite moiety, but never to non-Haidas. 

29. st'a’gut (M and H only). Primary meaning: “guest friend” (m.sp.). 
The term applies to the partner in an artificial relationship established be- 
tween clan chiefs in distant villages either of the Haida or of other tribes. 
The relationship can be established only with a chief of the same moiety, 
or of an equivalent phratry in another tribe, e.g., the Tsimshian. Each 
chief entertains the other lavishly in his home, makes him a handsome gift, 
and presents him witha privileged name from his own clan fund. Once be- 
gun in this manner, the relationship is maintained in perpetuity by the 
heirs of the original partners. One st‘a’gui never engages in war against the 
other. The house of either is a sanctuary in which the other may find refuge 
and protection at any time. In former times it was only by taking advantage 
of this relationship that the Haida were enabled to carry on their extensive 
trade with the Tsimshian, despite the inveterate hostility of the two tribes. 
The term is also employed by courtesty, even where there is no hereditary 
compact, for a man of the speaker’s moiety in a distant branch of the Haida 
or for a man of a corresponding phratry in another tribe. 

30. st‘a (S only). A polite term of address used by a man in speaking 
to a man of the opposite moiety, particularly to a clansman of the wife. 

31. dla (S only). A respectful term used chiefly by women in addressing 
a man of the speaker’s own moiety. 

32. dja’ne (M and H), djana’i (S). In S this term is said to apply 
(m.sp.) specifically to a female cross-cousin on the mother’s side, provided 
she does not belong to the clan of the speaker’s father. In M and H it 
means simply “‘sweetheart,’”’ and is confined to women of the opposite 
moiety. 

33. gwune’ (M), gwuna’ (H and S). In S this is said to be a recent im- 
portation from M. The term is used (m. and w.sp) in addressing or greeting 
any man or boy younger than the speaker. It is, however, usually applied 
by a woman to a man of her own moiety, and by a man to a man of the 
opposite moiety. 

34. gade’ (M and H only). A polite term of address (m. and w.sp.) for 
any girl or woman younger than the speaker in the opposite moiety. 

35. Iq‘an (M and H), Iq'en (S). This term is used as a vocative (m. and 
w.sp.) wherever gt (child) would otherwise be employed. It is also com- 
monly applied (m.sp.) to persons of a descending generation in the op- 
posite moiety and in clans other than that of the speaker’s wife and 
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children, and (w.sp.) to persons of a descending generation in other clans 
of the speaker’s moiety. Finally, it is sometimes applied by a man to chil- 
dren belonging to other clans of his own moiety, and by a woman to chil- 
dren of the opposite moiety except members of her husband’s clan, who 
are called tta-’Inat. 

36. di’na*n (M and S), di-’nay (H). This term is used synonymously 
with tq‘e7y in all cases. It issrather more common than the latter in H, and 
less common in M and S. 


COMPOUND DESCRIPTIVE TERMS 

The Haida freely compound their primary terms of consanguinity and 
affinity to form descriptive terms. Almost the only combination which 
might be expected, but which does not exist, is sq‘a’-ng:t. There seems to 
be operative a definite tendency to substitute descriptive terms for primary 
denotative ones, and this has resulted in the obsolescence of the latter in cer- 
tain instances, e.g., ‘lan and ’wu’c’un. Since the descriptive terms are 
regularly formed, it will be necessary only to mention those in most fre- 
quent use and to cite the M forms alone. 

37. q'a’dja (m. and w.sp.). Maternal uncle’s wife. 

38. da‘’dja (w.sp.). Brother’s wife. 

39. sq‘a*’ntla‘l (m. and w.sp.). Husband of a sq‘a‘n. 

40. *yo’nnat (m.sp.) and xa’tnat (w.sp.). Cross-cousin on the father’s 
side. 

41. q‘a’&ct (m. and w.sp.). Cross-cousin on the mother’s side. 

42. k’wa’igct. Elder brother’s child (m.sp.) and elder sister’s child 
(w.sp.). For a younger brother’s child (m.sp.) and a younger sister’s child 
(w.sp.), do*’ngct is similarly used. 

43. da’’f:t (w.sp.). Brother’s child. 

44, tla’’Inat (w.sp.). Husband’s sister’s child. 

45. &t‘adja’ (m. and w.sp.). Daughter-in-law. 


TABLES 


The terms, individually defined above, may now be brought together 
in four genealogical tables in order to gain a perspective of the system asa 
whole. Table 1 shows the terms for a male ego, except those employed for 
relatives through the wife, which are given in Table 3. Table 2 similarly 
shows the terms for a female ego, except that those for relatives through 
the husband are arranged in Table 4. The M forms alone are listed, except 
in cases of divergence, when the variant forms are also given. 
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TABLE 3. GENEALOGY OF TERMS FOR WIFE’S RELATIVES 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The system as above described may be analyzed for comparative pur- 
poses on the basis of the criteria worked out by Kroeber" and Lowie."” 

There is a well developed system of affinity in addition to that of con- 
sanguinity, and in general the two are kept rigidly distinct. Confusion oc- 
curs in only two important instances, in both of which a consanguine term 
is employed for a relative by marriage; namely, the use of “mother”? (’au) 
for father’s brother’s wife and of “father” (’yo») for mother’s sister’s 
husband. 

In consonance with the dual organization into moieties with unilateral 
matrilineal descent, relatives through the father are regularly distinguished 
from similar relatives through the mother, e.g., paternal from maternal 
uncles and aunts. An important exception is to be noted in the second 
ascending generation, where tc‘an and na‘n refer respectively to grandfather 
and grandmother on either side. 

The collateral lines are almost wholly merged in the lineal. Thus a 
mother’s sister is called “‘mother,”’ and her daughter is called “‘sister.”” Terms 
are ordinarily extended not only to the siblings of the relative in question 
but to all his clansmen of the same sex and generation. Two exceptions 
are to be noted to this rule. The term for “father” (’y97) is not extended in 
M and H, and the term for “‘grandfather” (tc‘an) is not extended when used 
for a paternal grandparent of the speaker’s clan. Except in the cases of 
‘alnanq‘a’’s and of tc‘an when used for a younger clansman of the paternal 
grandfather, the extension even exceeds the confines of the clan and applies 
to members of other clans linked to the one in question by ties of tradi- 
tional common descent or residence in a single village. A few terms, espe- 
cially those for “grandfather,” “grandmother,” and “grandchild,” are ex- 
tended throughout the entire moiety. Durlach,'* working with text material, 
has greatly underestimated the extent of merging in the Haida system. 

Distinctions of generation are widely ignored in the system of affinity, 
where most of the terms are reciprocal. They are usually respected in the 
terms for lineal kinsmen. The terms for collateral relatives, notably q‘a, 
ye’, sq‘an, ’wv’c’vn, and nat, tend to apply to at least two generations. 
Extreme instances of the disregard of generation are the use of tc‘an for 
any male member of the paternal grandfather’s clan irrespective of his 
age and the custom of calling a person who bears the name of a deceased 


16 A. L. Kroeber, Classificatory Systems of Relationship, JRAI 39: 77-85, 1909. 


17 R. H. Lowie, Relationship Terms, Encyclopaedia Britannica, (14th edition, London), 
1929. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 96, 98, 102. 
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relative by the kinship term once applied to the latter. Relative age within 
a generation is recognized only in the terms for siblings of the same sex 
(k’wai and do‘n). 

The sex of the speaker is distinguished in the terms for father, siblings, 
siblings-in-law, and sister’s child. The sex of the relative is distinguished 
in all terms except those numbered 10, 15, 16, 18, and 19. The sameness of 
sex of speaker and relative is implicit in terms 11, 12, 24, 25, and 27. Op- 
positeness of sex is implied, other than incidentally, in }]’no. The reciprocal 
use of a single term occurs with numbers 9, 15, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27. 

The system as a whole conforms to Lowie’s “bifurcate merging” type. 
Spier,’® on the basis of inadequate information, tentatively classes the 
Haida system under his “Crow type,” the distinguishing characteristic of 
which is the alignment of cross-cousins on the father’s side with the first 
ascending generation and those on the mother’s side with the first descend- 
ing generation. In actuality, however, the system departs radically from 
this pattern, despite the use of a single term (sq‘a‘n) for father’s sister and 
her daughter and the reciprocal use of ’wv'c’vn, and approaches much closer 
to the same author’s “Iroquois type.’”° 

Although speculation as to the history of a kinship system is ever a 
risky undertaking, the author feels that there is much to be said in favor of 
the reconstruction advanced by Durlach.”' Her theory, in brief, is that the 
Haida system originated as an individual family system much like our 
own except that it disregarded sex in the descending generations. Then, 
with the introduction of the dual or moiety organization, came the neces- 
sity of distinguishing relatives on the father’s side from those on the 
mother’s, and bifurcation appeared. with the narrowing down of existing 
terms and the introduction of certain new ones. Finally, with the develop- 
ment of the clan system, many terms were extended from particular indi- 
viduals to all their fellow clansmen oi the same sex and generation. 

In details, to be sure, Durlach’s theory may be open to question, and on 
certain points it is definitely wrong, e.g., her conclusions on cross-cousin 
terminology based on erroneous information. In its broad outlines, how- 
ever, it has the support of a number of facts. That the terms for grandfather, 
grandmother, and grandchild show no cleavage along moiety lines, for 
example, seems best explained as due to their origin in a family system and 
their resistance to a later bifurcation into moieties. This would be more 


19 L. Spier, The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America, UW-PA 1: 72-74, 
1925. 


2 Tbid., pp. 77-78. 
21 Op. cit., pp. 99-103. 
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difficult to account for under the assumption of an original thoroughgoing 
dual organization. 

That the division into moieties is antecedent to, and more fundamental 
than, that into clans seems beyond all question. In origin the clan appears 
to be merely the localized segment of a moiety settled in a particular village. 
It is still possible to trace in many instances the various steps by which a 
migrating portion of a clan becomes successively a sub-clan, an independent 
clan retaining a traditional bond with the mother clan, and finally a dis- 
tinct clan with no indication of the former connection except a common 
fund of crests. The reverse process is also traceable. One clan moves into a 
village inhabited by an entirely distinct clan of the same moiety. The two 
become allied in war. They participate in each other’s councils. Their 
funds of crests gradually become merged. Eventually they become to all 
intents and purposes a single clan. Clearly the moiety is fundamental, the 
clan secondary and almost accidental. 

In spite of its secondary nature, the clan has unquestionably exerted a 
strong influence in bringing about the extension of terms from lineal to 
collateral relatives. Only *yon and tc‘an have been able partially to resist 
this tendency; the former only in Massett and Hydaburg, the latter only 
when used for a paternal grandfather of the speaker’s own clan. The prob- 
able explanation of these exceptions lies in the very important social réles 
of the lineal relatives in question, in which the collateral relatives do not 
share, for it is the father who confers social status through his potlatches 
and the paternal grandparent who contributes name and soul. The clan 
seems also to have operated strongly to override generation distinctions. 
Thus terms like q‘a, ye’, sq‘a’n, q'e’, and }]’no, once probably confined to 
a single generation, are now extended within a clan to two or more. Per- 
haps the amitate paved the way. If a sq‘a‘n is to function at every crisis in 
the life of an individual, there must be sq‘a*’na’lan in at least three genera- 
tions—a father’s sister to bring him into the world as an infant, her daughter 
to minister to him in the prime of life, and her granddaughter to officiate 
at his funeral if he dies at an advanced age. 

Other factors have doubtless also been operative in shaping the Haida 
system. Certain obscure linguistic influences probably lie behind the marked 
tendency, at least in recent times, to substitute compound descriptive 
terms for primary denotative ones. The notion of reincarnation, as already 
noted, has exerted a minor influence. Common residence or living together 
has probably been a significant factor. Thus the term sq‘a‘n is applied to 
a woman, even if she does not belong to the father’s clan, if she grew up 
as a child in the same household with the father. The differentiation in 
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terms between father’s brother and father, but not between mother’s 
sister and mother, is perhaps to be attributed to the fact that under matri- 
local residence the last two are necessarily housemates while the first two 
are not. 

The author admits the heresy of doubting whether diffusion has been 
a prominent factor directly in the evolution of the Haida kinship system. 
That there has been some borrowing of terms in the area is unquestioned. 
Sapir,” for example, has shown that the Haida term xat has been adopted 
by the Tsimshian. But the Tsimshian system follows a pattern radically 
different from that of the Haida, while the Tlingit system, despite a funda- 
mental similarity in structure, reveals such thoroughgoing differences in 
details as to exclude the possibility of wholesale borrowing. In so far as dif- 
fusion has been a factor at all, it would seem to have been operative, not 
within the kinship system itself, but in the field of social organization in 
general, where it would have produced the similar conditions—phratries, 
clans, potlatch, privileges, etc.—to which the kinship systems of the several 
tribes have had independently to adjust. 

However well or ill the facts in this paper may lend themselves to con- 
jectural reconstruction of tribal history, they certainly present a striking 
example of the manner in which a native kinship system can permeate every 
phase of the life of a people and determine or canalize social behavior in 
widely ramifying situations. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


#2 E. Sapir, A Haida Kinship Term among the Tsimshian, AA 23: 233-34, 1921. 
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A STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC 
IN THE GULF STATES By FRANCES DENSMORE 


OUR Indian tribes were included in a study of Indian music in the 

Gulf states, conducted by the writer during the winter of 1932-33. 
While the chief purpose of such work is the preservation of Indian songs, 
this undertaking had another purpose. A peculiar formation of melody had 
been found among the Yuma in 1922, later in songs recorded by Pueblo 
Indians, and in 1931-32 it was found in songs recorded by Florida Seminole 
in the Everglades and also in the northern group known as the Cow Creek 
Seminole, living near Lake Okeechobee. The same form, less developed, 
was noted in songs recorded by Tule Indians from San Blas, Panama, the 
records being made while they were in Washington, D.C., in 1924. This 
melodic form is characterized by a jong initial period, or phrase, followed 
by a short period that is higher in pitch and usually different in rhythm and 
melody. One or more other periods may follow, and the first is repeated at 
the close. Any period except the second may be lengthened somewhat in- 
definitely by repetitions of the phrases in various orders. The present writer 
has called this a period formation of melody. Dr George Herzog and Miss 
H. H. Roberts use the term “the rise’”’ to designate the same peculiarity. 

In December, 1932, the writer went to Livingston, Polk County, Texas, 
to obtain songs from the Alibama Indians who live in a settlement about 
seventeen miles from that town, at the edge of the Big Thicket, in the long- 
leaf pine region. Conditions of snow, ice and rain prevailed and the roads 
were practically impassable, but after a few days Charles Martin Thompson, 
chief of the Alibama, came to Livingston and recorded more than sixty 
songs. He was born in Polk County and both parents were Alibama. A’ 
mission of the Presbyterian Church has long been conducted among the 
Alibama. He is a deacon in that church, but he remembers the old ways 
and said he “could record at least a hundred more songs.” 

Seventeen of his songs were those of the Buffalo and Corn dances, the 
others being connected with the Frog, Rabbit, Quail, Duck, Chicken, 
Horse and Terrapin dances, and with two very old dances by women. None 
of these melodies contained the period formation and it was not considered 
necessary to seek other singers. If the period formation had been used by 
the Alibama it is reasonable to suppose it would have occurred in so repre- 
sentative a collection, recorded by a reliable singer. The melodies were 
short and simple, without the thematic development that occurs in songs 
of many other tribes. They had an interesting tribal individuality, though 
the order in the Corn dance was the same that had been obtained from the 
northern Seminole. About fifty of the records were transcribed and the 
remainder carefully studied. His cedar flute was obtained. 
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The next tribe visited was the Chitimacha, living near Charenton, 
Louisiana. The chief, Benjamin Paul, and other prominent members of the 
tribe were interviewed but no songs could be remembered by them. In- 
teresting information on musical customs was recorded, from which it ap- 
pears that the customs were similar to those of other tribes. Songs were 
sung to make medicinal herbs effective; Benjamin Paul remembering that 
his grandmother, who was expert in the use of herbs, always sang when she 
dug the roots. He related the legend of the supernatural origin of the flute, 
and several stories in which songs formerly occurred, indicating the places 
of the lost songs and, in some instances, recalling the words. 

Benjamin Paul said that he could understand the language of certain 
birds and that the writer’s approach had been made known to him by the 
notes of a little bird resembling a “‘wild canary.” 

The Choctaw Indians (about 1650 in number), living near Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi, continue many of their old customs. The first singer in 
this tribe was an old medicine man, known as Sidney Wesley. His Choctaw 
name means “Kills it himself” and was said to mean that if an animal were 
to be killed or some difficult task accomplished he did it himself. 

The period formation was heard in the fifth song recorded by Wesley 
and in a number of successive songs. He had been asked to sing the oldest 
songs he could remember, and these were the songs that came first to his 
mind. He recorded more than thirty songs, and a similar number was ob- 
tained from other old men of the tribe. No comment was made on the 
period formation when Wesley recorded songs containing it, and he was 
left free to choose his songs: it occurred, however, in a considerable number 
of his later recordings. His songs were old, as shown by the words of one 
which mention antagonism toward the French and Spanish. A peculiarity of 
the Choctaw is the use of dance songs without any accompaniment. (This 
custom was noted in New Guinea by M. W. Stirling.) Such dances were 
witnessed: the songs were recorded by Lysander Tubby, the leading dance 
singer of the tribe. On studying the transcriptions of these songs it appears 
that a rhythmic repetition of a low tone occurs frequently and may take 
the place of an accompaniment in marking the time. A vocal rhythmic 
accompaniment is used with the Snake dance, as in other tribes where this 
dance has been witnessed, the dance being a form of “follow-my-leader.” 
Certain dance songs are accompanied by the striking together of two short 
sticks, which the singers also used when recording their songs. 

The tribal ball game was studied with Robert Henry who acted as leader 
of the medicine men at the last game, a number of years ago. The Choctaw 
used a drum on the day of a ball game and at no other time. There was no 
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singing while a game was in progress but the medicine men (“‘witches”’) 
pounded drums and blew on flutes to render their opponents unable to 
win. A song was sung on the night before a game to bring success: this was 
recorded by Henry. He said that each medicine man had two or three flutes 
of different lengths to blow during a ball game. The tones of his three 
flutes were recorded and one flute obtained for the National Museum. 

The recorded Choctaw songs included those of the Stomp, Tick, Bear, 
Terrapin, Duck, Turkey, Snake, Quail and other dances, the songs con- 
nected with the moccasin game, and several interesting old war songs, one 
of which contained the words ‘‘My face is painted so they can not see me.” 

An interesting observation was made possible by the recording of repe- 
titions of songs by the same and other singers, the former being on dif- 
ferent cylinders, not consecutive. On comparing the several renditions it 
was found that the last was the simplest, all elaborations being omitted. 
This suggests that improvisation and elaboration of a melody may be a 
phase of Choctaw musical culture, as it is among the Tule of Panama. 

At Brighton, Florida, the work was resumed with Billie Stewart, a 
leading singer at the annual Corn dance. He had recorded 125 songs the 
previous season and without hesitation sang 75 more. In the previous work 
he had distinguished the songs with period formation, calling them “long 
songs” and saying he could sing these or ‘‘the other kind” as desired. He 
recorded a considerable number of songs which are typical of those with 
period formation. 

Two new singers were employed, one being the wife of Billie Stewart 
who is known by her maiden name of Susie Tiger. She is actively engaged 
in treating the sick and consented to record several songs which she uses 
in her treatment, describing the ailment for which she uses the song and 
the accompanying remedy. The other Seminole singer was Billie Bowlegs, a 
direct descendant of the famous leader of that name. 

Among the Seminole songs were two concerning the removal of a por- 
tion of the tribe to Oklahoma in 1836-1840. One of these was in the period 
formation. Two interesting songs were sung to orphan children. Such songs 
have not previously been recorded but it is said they are used in Peru. 

Mention may be made of a peculiar action of the throat, inadequately 
described as “swallowing the words.” This was also heard by Mr M. W. 
Stirling among the Jivaro Indians in Brazil. 

From the foregoing it appears that musical customs may corroborate 
the findings of ethnologists on former contacts of Indian tribes. 

RED WING 


MINNESOTA 


SOME EMPIRICAL ASPECTS 
OF NORTHERN SAULTEAUX RELIGION! By A. I. HALLOWELL 


I 


NE of the intrinsic difficulties involved in the presentation of the re- 

ligions of so-called “primitive” peoples is to make them rationally 
convincing. Indeed a few decades ago when the theory of evolutionary stages 
in religious development was in full swing, perhaps no one expected them 
to be. Primitive religions lay jumbled in an unassorted heap at the bottom 
of a genetic series topped by the “‘historic’’ religions in general and Christi- 
anity in particular. Besides, not much could be expected of primitive re- 
ligions when so little was expected of primitive man. As contrasted with the 
maturity, logical mentality and well equilibrated personalities of civilized 
man, he was often conceived as childlike in character, pre-logical in men- 
tality and psychotic in personality. To-day, however, with the total collapse 
of unilinear historical reconstructions, with the burden of proof on those 
who would demonstrate any but minor differences in racial mentality, 
whether quantitative or qualitative, to say nothing of the body blows which 
psycho-analytic theories have dealt the assumption of complete rationality 
in any man, the discussion of religious phenomena, it seems to me, cannot 
be profitably carried on except in terms applicable to all races, periods, and 
cultures. What I wish to do is to present the religious philosophy of the 
Pigeon River Indians as a living reality, as a relatively coherent and self- 
contained system of beliefs and customs and particularly to indicate in 
what measure the knowledge and personal experiences of individuals reared 
in this cultural milieu lend rational support to their religious beliefs and 
practices. 

The Indians I have been studying for the past two summers inhabit the 
environs of the Berens river which rises in western Ontario and flows west- 
ward through the province of Manitoba into Lake Winnipeg at an approxi- 
mate latitude of 52°N. In native terminology it is called omi-mi‘sipi’, 
pigeon river.? The Pigeon River Indians depend upon hunting and fishing 
for their living, supplemented by the limited resources which the wild 
plants of their environment afford. Linguistically they belong to the Ojibwa 
branch of the far flung Algonkian stock, although locally, in government 


' Read at the November, 1933, meeting of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. 

? Referring to the once plentiful but now extinct passenger pigeon (Ectopistes Migra- 
torius). Berens was the surname of a Hudson’s Bay Co. official for whom the river was re- 
named a century ago. 
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records and in historical and ethnographic literature, these natives among 
others, have long received the generic designation Saulteaux, on the as- 
sumption that their ancestors were northwestern migrants from an old 
Ojibwa focal center near Sault Ste. Marie. The Pigeon River people were 
brought into treaty relations by the Canadian government, along with 
other Indians on the eastern periphery of Lake Winnipeg, in 1876 and to- 
day they constitute three distinct bands from the administrative point of 
view. The band farthest up the river, whose reserve is located on Lake 
Pekangikum, Ontario, at a distance of some 260 miles from the mouth of 
the river, is known as the Pekangikum band; while approximately mid- 
way between the latter and the band at the mouth, known as the Berens 
River band, is located the Grand Rapids group. Although the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. has had posts on the river for more than a century there were no 
Christian missionaries among these Indians until 1873. The mission estab- 
lished at this date was at the mouth of the river and while to-day all the 
Indians of the Berens River band are members of either the Catholic or 
Protestant church, Christianization has spread more slowly inland. Two 
of the three settlements of the Pekangikum band are entirely pagan and 
the remaining one has only had a native missionary in residence a few years. 
The Grand Rapids Indians are nominally Christian but the fact remains 
that here certain aboriginal ceremonies and practices are still actively 
carried on, which parallel those in the forthrightly pagan groups. I have 
visited all of the settlements on the river and collected information in re- 
gard to the topics discussed from the leaders of the pagans as well as from 
other individuals of the older generation who to-day consider themselves 
Christian. 


II 


According to Saulteaux belief the earth is flat. It is also an island, the 
present form of which is accounted for by reference to a myth in which 
wisakedjak survives a flood, and through the help of the muskrat who 
dives for earth, secures a sufficient quantity of it which, magically expand- 
ed, provides the familiar theatre of subsequent human activities. The 
wider reaches of Saulteaux cosmographical conceptions embody the notion of 
a vertical stratification of “worlds,” in which the one known phenomenally 
is more or less central in position. The daily course of sun and moon is con- 
ceived in terms of an orbit around the earth. It is daylight in the world 
directly beneath this one when it is night in ours and vice versa. 

The Saulteaux world proper is also roughly stratified in terms of a 
hierarchy of powers, which parallel terrestial, meteorological and celestial 
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phenomena in an ascending series. The Winds and Thunder, e.g., are of a 
higher order of power and importance than most, if not all, terrestial phe- 
nomena and kadabéndjiget or k‘tci-ma’ni‘tu, the “owner” of the world, is 
both the most remote (highest?) and powerful of all beings. The Saulteaux 
universe’ is also quartered through the identification of the cardinal points 
with the Winds. The latter, according to a myth which recounts their 
birth and characteristic relations to man, are under the control of four 
brothers. 

With this brief sketch of Saulteaux cosmogony and cosmography in 
mind we may turn to their interpretation of the nature of the universe. 
Here we find that two fundamental notions are entertained. 1) Everything 
in the universe is animate. Each phenomenal entity has an animating 
principle, a soul (dtcatcdkwin) and a body (mi‘yé). Man has a ghost 
(dji-bai), as well. This animistic conception is the fundamental dogma in 
their religious philosophy. 2) To this conception, however, must be added 
a more specific and characteristic notion. For all the various natural entities 
or classes of entities, as well as certain kinds of human institutions, there 
exist corresponding spiritual “bosses” or “owners.” In regard to animals 
and plants, e.g., these “owners” (kadabeni‘mikuwat)* are the controllers 
of the individuals of different species, or what corresponds to this natural 
grouping, in native terminology. The bears have an ‘‘owner,”’ as do the 
caribou, beavers, otters, etc. Certain giant animals like the great snake, the 
great beaver, etc., which are thought to inhabit the Saulteaux country 
even to-day, although seldom seen, are likewise under the control of the 
same spiritual entities as their smaller congeners. The “‘owners”’ of these 
natural species are never seen with the naked eye. In regard to the ‘“‘owners” 
of other classes of natural phenomena, the four brothers who rule the 
winds may be cited; the Thunder bird (pinési-), who controls Thunder and 
Lightning; the Great Hare (misdbos), who is the “‘boss’’ of seismic phe- 
nomena, etc. 

With respect to human institutions, it should be noted that those which 
are believed to have spiritual “owners” are those which require professional 
leadership for their maintenance and more particularly offer specialized 
forms of service or information which the layman desires to obtain from 
time to time (as, e.g., medicinal information, curative treatment, sorcery 
and magic, clairvoyance, etc.). Some of the spiritual owners of institutions 
are entities associated with these particular institutions alone: midemi’ni-tu 


’ Here used synonymously with world. 


4 A generic term applicable to the “owner” of any animal or plant species. 
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with the medicine lodge (midéwi-win), wabano mi'‘ni‘tu with the wabano 
dance (wabanéwi-win), kadabéndang with conjuring (djis4ki-win or 
bandamowin), while others, such as the “owner” of the “skill” by which 
disease is removed by sucking (ni“bak{-win) is identified with the “‘owner”’ 
of the bears, as is pinési-, the “owner” of the potaéte dance, with Thunder 
and Lightning. 

On the same conceptual devel with these ‘“‘bosses” or “owners”’ of nat- 
ural phenomena and human institutions there also exist entities to which 
there are no phenomenal correspondents of the kinds described. Of these 
entities, the human characters in mythology may be cited as typical. Their 
very individuation and anthropomorphization in familiar narratives gives 
them a pseudo-reality which offers a convenient psychological foundation 
for their projection into the cosmos as contemporary living entities. But 
the most important independent entity of the entire cosmic scheme, to- 
tally divorced from any phenomenal manifestation whatsoever, is kada- 
béndji-get (or k‘tci‘ma’ni-tu), the Lord of the Universe, whose power and 


importance is in inverse ratio to any genuine trace of anthropomorphiza- 
tion. 


III 


We are now ready to inquire what is the relation of the system of be- 
liefs just outlined to the everyday life and habits of the Pigeon River In- 
dians. The authority of tradition, elaborated most specifically in the mythos 
is, of course, the source from which native belief receives its primary sus- 
tenance. But it is a mistaken view, I believe, to assume that any body. of 
religious beliefs is transmitted mechanically from generation to generation 
with nothing save dogmatic assertion and mythology to support it. Even 
“primitive” man can hardly be saddled with so naive a faith. It is almost 
tantamount to the implication that religious beliefs are not taken with suf- 
ficient seriousness to make them a subject of reflective thinking and discus- 
sion. On the contrary, it may be assumed that any system of beliefs, insofar 
as it involves an interpretation of the phenomenal world, is recurrently and, 
in fact, inevitably, subject to challenge on empirical grounds. Granting for 
the moment that this is the case, how do beliefs react in the crucible of 
experience? In the case of the Pigeon River Indians the men, e.g., are 
expert hunters. Their knowledge of the habits of animals would excite the 
envy of any naturalist. Their knowledge of the topography of their country 
is extremely accurate, and they are constantly observing meteorological 
conditions. A white man unfamiliar with the country might be subject to 
illusions regarding the identity of some strange object but dimly perceived 
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in the bush, or he might be inclined to misidentify the source of some un- 
familar sound. But the native has spent his life in these surroundings. He 
has run the gamut of sights and sounds. Moreover, a man subject to delu- 
sions and hallucinations would make a poor hunter. His living actually de- 
pends upon accurate identifications. Consequently we must reckon with 
the fact that, although the weight of tradition always conditions the mind 
of the individual in favor of native belief yet, the daily round of life, the 
first hand knowledge of celestial, meteorological, physiographic and biotic 
phenomena, cannot be dismissed as an unimportant factor in the total 
situation. Experience and belief must be harmonized if beliefs are to be 
believed. The Indian is no fool. He employs the same common sense reason- 
ing processes as ourselves, so that if he firmly holds to certain beliefs, we 
may be sure that they are supported in some degree by an empirical founda- 
tion. Thus experience is obviously the crux of religious rationalization. But 
dogma furnishes the leverage which makes the reconciliation of experience 
with belief possible. This, indeed, is its sociological function, else a system 
of beliefs would constantly be subject to disintegration. Since the funda- 
mental assumptions of any religious system are those usually least trans- 
parent to its adherents, they are able to retain a relative stability even when 
the more superficial beliefs of the superstructure are modified. It is in the 
toils of these implicit underlying tenets that the individual mind is caught. 
It cannot escape them through the ordinary processes of reasoning because 
it is uncritical of the assumptions they involve. And unconsciously, much 
of the experience itself is interpreted in terms of them. Thus it comes about 
that although experience is consciously recognized by the Indians as a 
means of verification of beliefs, experience itself is unconsciously interpreted 
in terms of traditional dogma so that in the end, specific beliefs receive a 
satisfying empirical support and dogma and experience are reconciled. 

What are the types of experience to which the Saulteaux appeal and 
how is knowledge derived from these sources interpreted in a manner which 
supports belief? For the purposes of our discussion three categories of ex- 
perience have been selected. 


1. Direct experience of natural phenomena, including (a) phenomena of 
the external (public) world as ordinarily perceived by normal individuals 
and (b) experience of extraordinary or unusual phenomena classified by 
the Saulteaux with (a) but which depend upon the testimony of a few 
individuals recounted to other persons. 

2. Dreams. Although not usually related to other persons, certain por- 
tions of dream experience may be revealed under certain circumstances. 
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3. Observation of conjuring performances. This is a type of experience 
publicly shared by a number of persons. 


These three catagories are all of major importance when viewed from 
the standpoint of Saulteaux religious philosophy. The same categories 
would not, of course, receive a similar evaluation from the standpoint of 
some other system of beliefs, despite the fact that the first two of them are 
ubiquitous in human experiehce and the third, which in a more generalized 
form, would include supernormal and psychic phenomena of all kinds, ag- 
proaches the universal in one form or another. But whereas in Saulteaux 
culture, e.g., dreams are of central importance in securing direct knowledge 
of spiritual entities of various classes, in other cultures dreams are subordi- 
nated, if recognized at all, as the source of religious knowledge. 

1. Direct experience of natural phenomena. 

a) The belief that the earth is flat is supported by daily observation 
and experience. No Indian, in fact, can be convinced that the earth is 
round. Indeed, I should say that in our culture the prevailing belief that 
the earth is spherical is a scientific dogma which, so far as the common man 
is concerned, rests almost entirely upon authority. It by no means receives 
support in ordinary experience. The Indians are honest, even if naive, 
empiricists. 

The journey of the sun across the heavens is again a matter oi direct 
observation and the inference that it must pass under the earth to reach 
the east is reasonable, as well as harmonious with the stratified conception 
of “‘worlds.” In this case the nature of the scientific proof that the earth 
moves around the sun is even more remote from ordinary experience than 
the data which indicate that the earth is round. 

The Indian idea that the earth is an island, on the other hand, rests on 
dogma alone. But contacts with the whites have convinced them of the 
truth of it when they are told that the western hemisphere, in which they 
live, is surrounded by water. 

The belief that Thunder and Lightning are the manifestations of a 
huge hawk-like bird (pinési*) may at first sight seem a preposterous idea, 
without the slightest empirical evidence in its favor. But consider the fol- 
lowing facts. In April, when pinési: first appears, it inevitably comes from 
the south. This is likewise the month when the birds begin to arrive from 
the same direction. In the fall, thunderstorms move towards the south at 
the same time that the birds begin to disappear in this direction, following 
the Milky Way which stretches across the heavens almost north and south 
and called the “summer birds’ trail.’”” And these birds, like pinési-, have 
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disappeared by the end of October, are absent all winter and only reappear 
the following spring. 

Here we have a perfectly rational inference made from the common ob- 
servation of concomitant phenomena—summer birds and thunderstorms. 
They are not independent variables. They always occur together. Therefore, 
they are somehow related. Science develops hypotheses on the same rational 
basis but attempts to check observation by experiment. The question is 
raised whether concomitant phenomena are truly connected or whether A 
can, under certain conditions, occur without B and vice versa. But sucha 
critical analysis of observed phenomena is not only a recent but a unique 
feature of European scientific tradition. The Pigeon River Indians infer 
that the relationship between birds and thunder, as observed in seasonal 
behavior, indicates that the animating agency of the latter must also be 
bird-like in nature. Their fundamental animistic assumption with respect 
to natural phenomena in general strengthens this analogy. 

b) But the evidence that Thunder is a bird does not rest here. In ad- 
dition to the authority of tradition, backed by the observation already re- 
ferred to, there is the corroborative authority of personal testimony to be 
considered. There is a man now living who, when a boy of twelve years or so, 
saw pinési' with his own eyes. During a severe thunder storm he ran out of 
his tent and there on the rocks lay a strange bird. He ran back to get his 
parents but when they arrived the bird had disappeared. He was sure that 
it was pinési: but his elders were skeptical because it isanalmost unheard of 
thing to see pinési’ in such a fashion. It was not until later when testimony 
from another source was invoked that the boy’s story was believed. 

Unusual experiences of this sort also provide evidence for the existence 
of the giant animals, the great snake, the great beaver, the great lynx, etc.; 
beasts which were more plentiful in the past but which still persist in small 
numbers to-day. The particular spot where one of these animals was seen 
is often commemorated in topographical nomenclature, as e.g. wabamik- 


5 The consultation of a bird calendar compiled from the records of the Ornithological 
Secretary of the Natural History Society of Manitoba, showing the usual times of occurrence 
of 69 species in the vicinity of Winnipeg, indicates that the species wintering in the south begin 
to appear at this latitude in April and disappear for the most part not later than October. 
Comparison with meteorological observations, also taken in Winnipeg (Canada Year Book, 
1927-28, p. 59) shows that the average number of days with thunder per month begin with 
one in April, increases almost arithmetically to a total of five in mid-summer (July) and then 
declines to one in October. Although these data are based on observations almost 200 miles 
south of the Berens river it is a striking objective corroboration of the correlation noticed by 
the Pigeon River Indians and I have no doubt that it would hold if similarly unbiased data 
were compiled at some point in their habitat. 
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obaitik, White Beaver rapids, mi-ci-pijiu batik, Great Lynx rapids. And 
in folk-lore we have episodes, or even whole stories, which account for the 
disappearance of these giant creatures from the earth. Interestingly enough, 
it is not only the lone hunter who sometimes catches sight of these great 
beasts even to-day. Several individuals in the same party may see them. 
My interpreter, e.g., and his two sons once saw the Great Snake. Multiple 
testimony of this sort is hard to contradict. 

As among all unlettered peoples, first hand testimony in regard to ob- 
served “fact” ranks extremely high among these Indians; just as a genera- 
tion or so ago many reputable captains helped to support the belief in the 
existence of great sea serpents by their personal testimony. Oral testimony 
among the Saulteaux, in fact, parallels the exaggerated emphasis upon the 
authority of the written word among us as represented, e.g., in newspaper 
reports, “‘true story’”’ magazines, etc. Unless a man, by general reputation, 
belongs to the tall-story club, it is difficult to call him a liar. And the fact 
that so few persons in all have seen these great animals, gives the accounts 
of those who have far greater influence. Furthermore, a man who described 
a creature of his own imagination would be subject to ridicule. Only the 
animals which are known in tradition and mythology are seen. There can 
be discerned, in consequence, an extremely close correlation between per- 
sonal experience and traditional beliefs. 

As an extreme example of this kind of experience which, although judged 
to be extraordinary, is nevertheless accepted as fact, is the adventure of a 
boy who was befriended by the Great Trout. 


This young men paddled eight or nine miles out to an island in God’s lake to 
collect some birds eggs. While he was gathering the eggs his canoe got loose and 
drifted away. He remained on the island several days with very little food. As he 
was sitting on the shore one day he heard someone say, ‘“‘Nézis (Grandson), come 
down here.” The voice came from the water. So he went down to the water and there 
he saw the Great Trout. “Get in under my fin,” the Fish said. So the boy did 
this. It was as comfortable there as if he were in a wigwam. 


The story goes on to tell about the great distances which the boy travelled 
with the fish, how the Trout obtained any kind of fish the boy wished to 
eat and finally, how the Great Trout took him back to the island where 
later the boy’s father found him. 

From an objective point of view this story is indistinguishable in spirit 
and content from dream experiences or mythology. There is in fact a well 
known myth in which the hero, Tcakdbec, is swallowed by a great fish. 
Nevertheless the Indians classify it as tabi’tcamoin, which carries the 
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meaning of news or tidings, as contrasted with atsokdn, the traditional 
formalized narratives of mythology. It is a “true” story then, and not 
myth. And it demonstrates the extremely close relationship which exists 
between reputed personal experience and the mythos. It likewise emphasizes 
the unitary character of the empirical universe as it must appear to the 
natives themselves. 

Lest we credit the Indian with excessive naiveté I cannot resist drawing 
the parallel here to the literal belief in Jonah’s experience, dear to the hearts 
of many Christian believers. And still closer to the contemporary period 
there are the experiences of Swedenborg, who it will be recalled, attended 
the Last Judgment in the year 1757 and remarked, “‘to all this I can testify, 
because I saw it with my own eyes in a state of full wakefulness” (italics 
our own). 

The subtle interrelations of belief and personal experience are not con- 
fined, of course, to this pseudo-mythological level. The following experience 
of an encounter with a bear, related to me by wigwaswitik, chief of the 
Pekangikum band, shows how the notion that bears understand human 
speech received empirical support. 


One spring when I was out hunting I went up a little creek where I knew suckers 
were spawning. Before I came to the rapids I saw fresh bear tracks. I walked along 
the edge of the creek and when I reached the rapids I saw a bear coming to- 
wards me, along the same trail I was following. I stepped behind a tree and when the 
animal was about thirty yards from me I fired. I missed and before I could reload 
the bear made straight for me. He seemed mad, so I never moved. I just waited 
there by the tree. As soon as he came close to me and rose up on his hind feet, I put 
the butt end of my gun against his heart and held him there. I remembered what my 
father used to tell me when I was a boy. He said that a bear always understands 
what you tell him. The bear began to bite the stock of the gun. He even put his 
paws upon it something like a man would do if he were going to shoot. Still holding 
him off as well as I could I said to the bear, “If you want to live, go away,” and he 
let go the gun and walked off. I didn’t bother the bear anymore. 


This anecdote illustrates how the generalized belief that bears under- 
stand what is said to them, emphasized in childhood by the narrator’s 
father, influenced his behavior in a specific situation. It is a striking illus- 
tration because the narrator expressly refers to the influence of the belief 
upon his behavior. In other cases it would be more difficult to trace the 
precise influences at work. The repeated narration of personal experiences 
of this nature, and hunting experiences of all kinds are favorite subjects of 
conversation, indicates the matrix in which beliefs are disseminated and 
kept flourishing from generation to generation. And on what grounds, in 
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view of such personal testimony can such a belief as the one cited be de- 
nied? The bear undoubtedly acted as if he understood what the hunter said 
and the inference that the spoken words were the efficient cause of his be- 
havior was a rational interpretation. A sequence of events, that is to say, 
was judged to be a cause-effect relationship. 

2. Dreams. It is now time to return again for a moment to the Thunder 
Bird. As I pointed out, the Indians were skeptical of the personal testimony 
of the boy who claimed to have seen pinési*. But the matter was clinched 
when a man who had dreamed of pinési: verified the boy’s description. This 
leads us to the second category of Saulteaux experience, one that is of para- 
mount importance to them and characteristic of their religious culture. 
These Indians believe that they obtain direct personal knowledge of the 
spiritual entities of the cosmos, e.g., the “‘bosses” or “owners” of the phe- 
nomenal world, as well as other beings, through dreams.’ Consequently 
dreams cannot be overemphasized as an empirical source of evidence in 
respect to the real existence of the genii of the cosmos, which on account 
of the importance of this avenue of knowledge are generically referred to 
as pawaganak, i.e., dream visitors.’ Moreover, it is a dogma that most of 
these pawdganak are only seen in dreams (although, as we shall see later, 
they may be heard under certain special conditions). This is why the testi- 
mony of the man who dreamed of pinési’ was needed to verify the account 
of the boy who had seen pinési’, instead of the other way about. 

Dreaming is institutionalized in the puberty fast for boys, at which 
time the pawdganak (i.e., dream visitors who function as guardian spirits 
or protectors) are obtained which serve an individual throughout the rest 
of his life. A man would be practically helpless without them, particularly 
if he aspires to leadership in certain ceremonies, conjuring, curing or to 
special prowess in hunting. But all men do not dream of all pawaganak, nor 
is it customary for a man to speak of his protectors to others or to narrate 
his dreams. If he does, his pawaganak may desert him. Thus while the ac- 
quisition of guardian spirits is democratic, there is, at the same time, an 
esoteric aspect to dream knowledge. Consequently it is next to impossible 
to obtain satisfactory data in regard to the details of dream experiences, or 
an_adequate sampling of such experiences from a large series of individuals. 
But such data as I have obtained, although chiefly from one individual, is 
strikingly similar in character to myth. The following dream experience 
from another, source, is also myth-like. In general pattern it closely re- 


® Not all dreams, it may be noted in passing. But for the purposes of our discussion it is 
unnecessary to go into the details of this question. 
7 More literally “that which is dreamed” (pawagan); ak=plural. 
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sembles the “true” story of the boy and the fish. Attention may also be called 
to the fact that in this case and, as I understand the matter, in general, 
the spiritual “‘bosses’’ of natural phenomena, such as animals, for instance 
do not by any means assume the form of their earthly underlings in dreams. 


When I was a boy I went out to an island to fast. For several nights I dreamed 
of an 6gimia (chief, superior person, gentlemen). Finally one night he said, “Né6zis 
(Grandson), I think you are now ready to go with me.”’ Then é6gima began dancing 
around me as I sat there on a rock and when I happened to glance down at my body 
I noticed that I had grown feathers. Soon I felt just like a bird, a kini-’u (golden 
eagle). Ogima had turned into a bird also and off he flew towards the south. I spread 
my wings and flew after him in the same direction. After a while we arrived a place 
where there were lots of tents and lots of people. We stayed there all winter. It was 
the home of the summer birds. I shot lots and lots of birds there; ducks, geese and 
many other kinds. In the spring when the birds started to fly north, é6gima came too 
and guided me to the island from which we had set out. “‘Your relatives must won- 
der where you are,”’ he said. “Do not be afraid. Remain here a day or two and your 
father will come for you and take you to your home. Any time that you want me 
just mention my name and I will help you.”’ The next day my father did come to the 
island. I knew that he was glad to see me again but he asked me no questions. I 
went home with him.” 


The égimi of this dream, was, of course, the “‘boss”’ of the golden eagles, 
an extremely powerful pawdgan. It is through dreams such as this that the 
individual becomes directly acquainted with the entities which he believes 
to be the active agencies of the universe about him. But he only sees them 
with the eyes of the “soul,” not with the eyes of the body. To him, moreover, 
these spiritual entities of the cosmos represent a continuum with the ordi- 
nary world of sense perception. They are an integral part of reality and are 
not super-natural beings in any strict sense of the term. It is true that their 
powers are of a higher order than the entities they control, such as the 
plants and animals or man himself, for that matter. But this is just the 
reason man requires their help. If a man wishes to hunt caribou or trap 
beaver, his gun and traps are not sufficient as means to this end. He must 
be in favor with the “boss” caribou and the “boss” beaver. This does not 
mean that he must have them as spiritual protectors, although this is 
highly desirable. But negatively it means that he must not offend them and 
positively it requires that he treat the bones of the animals he shoots or 
traps, or the carcass, if it is a fur bearing animal the flesh of which is not 
eaten, in a respectful manner. If a man does have the bosses of the game or 
fur bearing animals as his pawdganak, they will, of course, constantly help 
him by sending their earthly congeners to his traps. Sometimes they will 
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also offer him specific guidance in dreams. The following dream was narrated 
to me by a Christian Indian. Nevertheless, it illustrates concretely the 
nature of this dream guidance and it also shows how a dream of this sort 
is tested objectively. 


Once when I was out hunting I was discouraged. I had no luck at all. And I 
kept worrying all the time about my “debt.” One night after I had finished making 
the rounds of my traps I lay down for a bit while my son was chopping wood. I fell 
fast asleep. I dreamed of a long trail running north. I was travelling on it. Then I 
saw a girl coming towards me. She was very pretty and dressed in white. She moved 
along as if she were skating, with very graceful motions. Then I saw another girl, 
closer to me, who was setting a table with lots of good things to eat. I started off 
towards the girls and first I came to the one who was setting the table. ‘This is all 
for you,” she said. Then I woke up. Almost before I realized it I grabbed my hat 
and started off to visit a deadfall straight north of our camp.* It was about fifteen 
minutes walk and I began to think that it was rather foolish of me to go to this trap 
since I had set so many steel traps on my line. But I kept on and when I got there I 
found a fine fisher in the deadfall. It was a female. Then I knew what my dream 
meant. 


The comment that the narrator made when he had finished this anec- 
dote is significant. He said, “If I had been a pagan I would have made a 
feast then and there and smoked to the ‘boss’ fisher.” At any rate this 
Indian got his fisher® and we have a dream-story which conforms to the 
old aboriginal pattern. And of course he actually believed that the “‘boss” 
fisher had sent him the animal, even though his Christian conscience in- 
hibited the overt ceremonial behavior which he would not have ventured 
to omit had he been a pagan. 

To the Indians then, the connection between hunting luck and the 
spiritual controllers of the game which they pursue is perfectly plain. Every- 
one possesses practically the same knowledge of animal habits, everyone uses 
essentially the same kind of traps, and the fur bearing animals are more or 
less evenly distributed throughout the country. Why then should one man 
make an extremely good catch and another hunter find his traps empty? 
The answer is clear. The successful hunter has received the help and guid- 
ance of the animal “owners,” the unsuccessfu! hunter has not. Something 
has gone wrong. Perhaps he has weak pawdganak. Perhaps he has failed to 
honor the “boss” of some animal, as my friend failed to do. Or perhaps he 


8 This dead fall was not in his regular trap line. He had made it near the camp in a spare 
moment. 


® Worth $85 at the time. 
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is just a poor hunter in a thoroughly objective sense. As I have previously 
pointed out the Indian is a practical man, regardless of what he may believe, 
so that he does not expect the animals to drop from the sky without effort 
on his part. But the differential in hunting luck, the departure from the 
mean, demands explanation. And the terms of this explanation are those 
of his basic beliefs. 

Similarly, the Indian who becomes a conjurer, exercises mediumistic 
powers of clairvoyance and pre-cognition by virtue of the fact that in 
youth he has been “blessed”’ by certain kinds of paw4ganak. These abilities 
are not interpreted as congenital traits of his personality, nor is it believed 
that they are learned in some conventional way, since there is no ostensible 
social mechanism for their transmission. These powers are mediated directly 
to the conjurer through dreams and are dependent upon the active help of 
his guardian spirits. In fact, if he abuses these powers his paw4ganak may 
leave him and then his career as a professional conjurer is finished. Be- 
sides, men who have tried to develop similar manifestations without dream- 
ing have failed to make good. Such cases, and there have been quite a few 
of them in recent years, obviously lend support to the dream origin of 
mediumistic powers. 

Thus dreams are not only a direct means by which the individual can 
obtain knowledge of the unseen powers that surround him, but the overt 
behavior and the experiences of other persons, even if an account of their 
dreams as such is withheld, give further empirical support in behalf of the 
nature of dream revelation, as well as to the more fundamental dogmas re- 
garding the cosmographical scheme. 


3. The Conjuring Tent. Finally, there is a third source of experience open 
to everyone which, through auditory channels, brings man into direct con- 
tact with a large range of pawdganak. This is the institution of conjuring 
(kosa’bandamowin or dji‘sékiwin). From the standpoint of the means em- 
ployed to obtain the manifestations observed, this institution may be char- 
acterized as “mediumistic,” to borrow a term standardized in modern 
psychical research. In the presence of the conjurer, who is concealed within 
a small structure built of poles driven deep into the ground and covered with 
birch bark or canvas, various pawdganak manifest themselves. The struc- 
ture is violently shaken by the controllers of the winds, and in fact, to a 
greater or less degree, this agitation continues throughout a performance 
which may last hours on end. One of the exhibitions I witnessed, e.g., con- 
tinued for three hours. Voices of different pawAganak issued from the tent, 
songs were sung by them, the “Boss” Turtle (miki‘na’k) carried on a humor- 
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ous repartee with members of the audience and wemti gézi:’® offered a prize 
of “spirit” tobacco to the Indian who could repeat his song correctly. This 
“tobacco” is not the commercial variety and is considered to be extremely 
mysterious in origin as well as empirical proof of the transcendent reality of 
wemti gézi’. 

From an objective standpoint we might characterize such a performance 
as the dramatic vocalization ef the pawdganak. They sing songs peculiar to 
themselves and miki‘nik, in the performance I saw, was characterized by 
a very distinctive vocal peculiarity. A conjuring performance is somewhat 
like visiting a “spiritual” zoo where one hears the “‘boss” animals—the 
moose, the caribou, the beaver, the porcupine, the sturgeon, etc., but does 
not see them. Mythological characters also manifest themselves. Theoreti- 
cally, any of the spiritual entities of the cosmos, with one exception, may 
enter the conjuring tent. But, since no conjurer has precisely the same 
helpers, although there is a nuclear group present in all performances, 
there is variety in the manifestations observable in the presence of differ- 
ent men. The spiritual “owner” of the institution itself (kadabéndang), 
who is euphemistically called “‘the one that takes them out” (ozdgi-zi' i-we), 
is always present, as are miki‘nik, the Boss Snapping Turtle, and one or 
more of the winds. 

From the native point of view such performances are not primarily 
“‘mediumistic” demonstrations or entertainment, although I think it can- 
not be denied that these ends are incidentally served. The “‘real’’ purpose 
of conjuring is to obtain information in regard to persons or events at a 
distance, to recover lost or stolen articles, and formerly, if not now, to 
detect the sources of witchcraft, usually on the part of a sorcerer in another 
settlement. Empirically then, belief in the reality of the pawadganak is not 
only based upon auditory perception, it depends upon the outcome of 
events. If the lost article is found, if the information regarding an absent 
person proves true, if pre-cognitions are subsequently verified, if the be- 
witched person recovers, there is no room for skepticism. In this way con- 
juring often offers startling evidence in support of fundamental beliefs. 

In the performance witnessed three of the inquiries made were as follows: 


1. I sought information in respect to the health of my father who was ill at the 
time. I was informed, after miki‘nak had been sent to Philadelphia, that my father 
was no worse. This was correct. 


2. An Indian inquired about the condition of his brother who had been convicted 


1° A mythological character translated into English as “white man,” although this is not 
the etymology of the word. 
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of a minor offense some months before and was in jail several hundred miles away. 
The information given was to the effect that this man would be seen very soon. We 
met him on his way up the river a few days later. 

3. Another Indian, who had left the mouth of the river a few days before, just 
when his brother was stricken with pneumonia, wanted to know how his brother 
was. The answer was that the man was better and would recover. When we arrived 
at the mouth of the river a week later, he was walking about. 


The conjuring institution must be recognized, therefore, as one of the 
most important empirical sources which sustain belief. Even though there 
are relatively few bona fide conjurers on the river to-day and Christianity 
is spreading even to the outright pagan groups, all the Indians retain a 
firm belief in the authenticity of this institution. And why not? In our 
culture fortune telling, and particularly spiritualism, supported in prin- 
ciple by the same sort of empirical evidence, are parallel phenomena which 
are anything but moribund. 

There is one spiritual entity, however, which neither manifests itself 
in the conjuring tent, appears to man in dreams, nor has even been seen 
by the waking eyes of any human being. This is kadabéndji-get or k’tci’- 
mi’ni‘tu, the supreme power in the universe. Perhaps the best English 
equivalent to the native term is Lord. Even from the standpoint of Saul- 
teaux religious philosophy this spiritual entity is purely conceptual. 
Kadabéndji‘get is not specifically anthropomorphized in respect to bodily 
form or sex, nor is there any trace of iconographic representation. Yet by 
implication this power possesses the faculties of sentience, omnipotence 
and presumably omniscience. Kadabéndji‘get is the Creator and Ruler of 
all things, if I have fathomed the native mind sufficiently. In terms of 
the religious system itself, in short, he is the Boss of Bosses, the Owner of 
the Owners. And since the notion that everything has its boss is so funda- 
mental to their beliefs, Kadabéndji-get is a logical necessity, if not logically 
prior in their whole scheme. Yet because the name of this supreme power 
is so seldom mentioned—I mean because of a positive tabu, which implies 
respect and veneration—the casual inquirer might mistakenly characterize 
this religious system as polytheistic. In my opinion this notion of a High 
God is indubitably aboriginal. And one intrinsic bit of evidence may be 
offered here. This is the modesty of knowledge which the Indians exhibit 
in respect to the positive characteristics of the Great Boss. If their concept 
was due to missionary influence I doubt whether this would be true. For 
Christians—and particularly missionaries—claim a much more intimate 
and positive knowledge of their Deity than any Pigeon River Indian. In 
this the natives remain more consistent empiricists. No one knows just 
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what Kadabéndji-get is like because no human being has ever had sensible 
experience of “‘him,” even in dreams. 

In conclusion we may say that, while from our point of view the body 
of religious tradition of these Pigeon River Indians is the primary condition- 
ing factor in the beliefs of successive generations of individuals, and that 
in this sense their beliefs are but the impingement upon human minds of 
an arbitrary pattern, the result of historical circumstance, yet, in the ex- 
perience of the believers themselves, the events of daily life and reflective 
thought offer recurrent proof of the objective truth of their belieis. It is 
also apparent that the mental processes involved in this reconciliation of 
experience with belief are those of normal human reasoning, even though 
we may grant that this rationalization is naively applied. Yet even in this 
they are but following the mental procedure of common men. For how else 
may the truth of religion be demonstrated or belief upheld? 
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PERUVIAN “NEEDLEKNITTING.” By LILA M. O’NEALE 


ROBABLY no single fabric from the early periods of pre-historic Peru 

has been so justly admired as the celebrated piece belonging to Sefior 
Raphael Larco-Herrera of Trujillo, Peru. Montell is authority for the 
statement that “at the great exhibition of ancient American art in Paris in 
1928 this weaving aroused the greatest interest among all the objects new 
to science that were there exposed.’ The cloth is sometimes referred as to 
“the Paracas textile” both with and without regard for the hundreds of 
other superb cloths which have come from that Necropolis. We are espe- 
cially indebted to Mme Jean Levillier who has devoted the major part of her 
paper on pre-Incaic textiles to a description of the Larco-Herrera piece, 
and who has afforded us numerous splendid illustrations of its details. 
Mme Levillier has treated her subject with sympathy coupled with a 
sincere desire to supply meaning for the array of figures in the passementerie 
border of the.cloth, but since her interests largely concern themselves with 
the historical, artistic, and interpretative aspects, she has condensed her 
observations relating to the technical features within four pages of text.’ 

The techniques employed in the construction of the Larco-Herrera 
textile, because they are so extraordinary, and at the same time so typical 
of the unusual feats accomplished by the weavers and needleworkers of the 
south-central and southern coast of ancient Peru, deserve intensive study 
only possible to the analyst having access to the cloth. But even without 
the opportunity to make direct observations on the specimen, which has 
been for some time in the Trocadéro in Paris, one has the many excellent 
reproductions in Mme Levillier’s study to supplement analyses of similar 
pieces. The Larco-Herrera cloth consists of a central panel 51’’ by 153” 
with a border on four sides which increases the measurements to 60’’ by 
25’’. The dimensions and texture of the basic material suggest that the piece 
might have been woven for a small mantle or turban. The design in the 
central panel is a repetition of the conventionalized human figure. This 
appears in each of the thirty-two rectangles into which the panel is divided. 
Mme Levillier lists the five pattern colors on the ground of pale ochre: red, 


blue, plum, olive-green, and salmon pink. Of the arrangement of the five 
she writes: 


There is a certain peculiarity in the repetition of design, which makes one of 
the characteristics of Peruvian textiles... and this is the strange rhythm which 


1 G. Montell, Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru (London), 1929, p. 166. 


2 J. Levillier, Paracas, a Contribution to the Study of Pre-Incaic Textiles in Ancient 
Peru (Paris), 1928, pp. 26-29. 
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governs the alternation of any one motive ina textile of dimension. The repetition 
and alternation follow no European order. In the present instance the zigzag motion 
of the colour sequence is not regular, and the result, instead of destroying rhythm, 
seems to add character and interest to it, for a secondary arrangement is achieved, 
where the heavy colours GREEN, PLUM, and BLUE alternate and repeat in the fol- 
lowing beat, the lighter colours coming forcibly together.* 


Then she gives the schematic diagram of the colors of the whole mantle, a 
scheme which I have broken up into smaller diagrams to show the appear- 
ances of the separate colors. The crosses represent the indicated color as it 
appears within the thirty-two pattern units. 


BLUE PINK PLUM ROSE GREEN YELLOW 
x--- -xX-- --xX- ---- ---- 
--x- ---- ---- -x-- x--- 
--xX- x--- ---- -Xx-- --x 
-x-- x--- ---- ---- 
---- ---- x--- --x- -x-- 
---- --x- -xX-- ---- x--- ---xX 
-x-- x--- ---- 
---- x--- —---- --xX- -xX-- 


This inequality of rhythm [Mme Levillier continues] is characteristic of the tex- 
tiles from all regions, though the later fabrics from the North assimilate perhaps 
more closely to European tradition, the rhythm is never identical, and designers 
should bear in mind, that this peculiarity, adding charm and spontaneity, destroys 
a monotony which is the fatiguing feature of modern materials.‘ 


It is, of course, possible that the weaver of this Paracas mantle consciously 
disregarded the usual formal arrangement or deliberately substituted an 
irregular rhythm for the convention. The most noticeable feature of the 
coloring of the embroidered motives on the Paracas mantles from the 
Necropolis is the rigid adherence to an arrangement of colors which empha- 
sizes diagonal lines of the same hue. There are literally hundreds of ex- 
amples to bear witness to the satisfaction which seems to have been taken 
in regularity, and there are enough unfinished pieces with tiny colored yarn 
“indicators” pulled through the areas to be embroidered in those specific 
colors to prove that the artist craftsman planned his embroidery before 
he began work. The patchworks with which I am familiar are equally 
formalized down to the tiniest details. Breaks in the rhythm may be looked 
upon as illustrative of expediences or carelessness. With these specimens in 


3 Op. cit., 25. ‘ Op. cit., 26. 
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mind, I should find it hard to agree with Mme Levillier’s interpretation 
that the irregularity in the Larco-Herrera piece, pleasing though it may be, 
is to be considered ‘‘one of the characteristics of Peruvian textiles.” 

Of the weave of the central panel, Mme Levillier says, “into a plainly 
woven fabric the design has been introduced, not by darning as would 
appear at a casual glance, but by the far more delicate method of warp 
wrapping.’ The term “‘darning” is, strictly speaking, permissible, because 
darning done with a needle is identical to plain weaving done on a loom, and 
the central panel is a plain weave material. Its type has been called “multi- 
colored patchwork,” a fabric requiring skeleton wefts over which warps 
lock end-to-end, in addition to regular interlocking wefts of adjacent but 
differently colored design units. Several references to and illustrations of 
the Nazca multicolored patchworks in addition to a detailed study of a 
Supe example (U.C. San Nicolas, Supe. +4—7827)* have already appeared, 
so it does not seem necessary to go into the technical features of the 
weave.’ The actual weaving process was a simple one, but the setting up of 
the warps demanded great patience and a high degree of skill in handling 
the fine two-ply yarns of which the majority of the specimens were con- 
structed. The patchwork type of cloth is known from a number of coastal 
sites, but specimens are rare from any one of them as may be judged from 
the fact that only fourteen out of about seven hundred specimens analyzed 
for an earlier study were found to have been made in this technique.* Pro- 
portions of patchwork to other woven types in that fraction of the Paracas 
collections analyzed at the Museo Nacional in Lima are somewhat larger, 
as I shall point out in a subsequent study of Paracas garments. 

However interesting the central panel of the Larco-Herrera textile may 
be, it is the border which has aroused the great enthusiasm among those 
who have seen the original. This elaborate passementerie consists of the 
most incredible conglomeration of personages, animals, serpents, birds, 
plants, and objects, sometimes grotesquely represented, at other times 
rendered with fidelity to the natural forms. Mme Levillier computes the 


5 Op. cit., 26. 

6 Specimens preceded by the letters U.C. are in the University of California Museum of 
Anthropology; those preceded by F.M. are in the Field Museum of Natural History; and 
those preceded by M.N. are in the Museo Nacional, Lima, Peru. An asterisk denotes that the 
exact provenience of the specimen is unknown, or that it is a surface find. 

7L. M. O’Neale and A. L. Kroeber, Textile Periods in Ancient Peru, UC-PAAE 28: 39, 
40, 41, 49-51; figs. 8, 9, 10; pls. 6a, 19, 1930. AA 35: 87-94, 1933. 

® UC-PAAE 28: Basic table: frequencies of processes by areas and periods, following 
plate 48. 
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original number of figures to have been ninety of which about a dozen are 
missing.® She writes of the technique that 


the basic fabric of the upper part of the border is crochet covered by knitting in 
stocking stitch. There is no reverse side to this textile (a characteristic of the finer 
fibrics throughout Peru, and of those of this region in particular) but how this 
double-faced border was accomplished is a marvel anda mystery; for though the 
method employed can be deduced, the actual fashion of working will never be 
known.!° 


Unfortunately, the last part of the quotation must always be true. It 
is possible to achieve an identical result by reconstructing a technique in 
modern materials, except that our yarns are usually coarser, but it is im- 
possible to determine whether or not the method followed by the analyst 
bears any relation to that of the ancient craftsman. The technique of the 
border on the Larco-Herrera textile is truly a marvellous expression of a 
craft, but it is not wholly a mysterious expression. What does tax the im- 
agination is the method by which the collection of separately worked de- 
tails, often diminutive, could have been assembled and securely fastened 
in their places to form the complex whole shown in the frontispiece of Mme 
Levillier’s study. But this flamboyant example of expertly handled mate- 
rials and of stitchery under perfect control is not such an engima when its 
simplest elements are analyzed. To cite an analogy from more familiar 
fields: needlepoint lace, the punto in aria of the great ruffs of Elizabethan 
costume is the highest and most complete expression of a very elementary 
technique which is known in embroidery as a buttonhole stitch, in plain 
sewing asa blanket stitch, in basketry as coil without foundation, and in 
knotting as a half-hitch. There is, however, this one marked difference be- 
tween the Italian and the Paracas fabrications: the buttonhole stitch of the 
Italian lace went through so many variations and twists as to almost lose 
its identity, while one simple stitch endlessly repeated without variation 
served to accomplish the most complex of the Paracas configurations of 
which I have first-hand knowledge. This stitch has been referred to by 
several names among which is “needleknitting.”™ 

As may be seen from the figures, which will be explained farther on in 
this paper, it is possible to form a vertical line of single stitches in needle- 
knitting technique, or a horizontal line composed of any number of stitches 
(fig. 1). These are the two fundamental forms in which the stitch is found in 
Peruvian textiles, but they bear a close relationship to the most complicated 


® Op. cit., 26. © Op. cit., 27. 
1 UC-PAAE 28: 32, 50. 
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3a 3b 


Fic. 1. Flat bands of needleknitting. a, one-loop; b, three-loop; c, five-loop, patterned 
with familiar plant (?) motive. 

Fic. 2. Method of reconstructing one-loop needleknitted edge binding. 

Fic. 3. a, One-loop needleknitted edge binding with additional yarns woven under and 
over the long bars of the stitches. b, Surface side of three-loop needleknitted edge binding. 
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form as we know it, the three-dimensional knitting of the Larco-Herrera 
textile. The width of the embroidered line, whether one-loop, two-loop, 
three-loop, or an indefinite number of loops depends upon the function of 
the line. Even a tentative classification of examples of Peruvian needle- 
knitting suggests the range of forms for which the technique was used. The 
textiles cited are those upon which a preliminary report has already been 
made plus a representative group from the Paracas Necropolis. While the 
total involved approximates hine hundred pieces, the classification makes 
no pretense at completeness. Without doubt there are other variants and 
new types which would necessitate amplifying the list as offered in this 
paper. Then, too, the frequent occurrence of certain forms in different sites 
must be interpreted with the knowledge that the available number of spec- 
imens from those sites yielding needleknitting examples varies from eight 
to two hundred. However, there are some unmistakable evidences of local 
preferences, among them the patterned edge bindings on the cloths from 
Middle Ica 11 sites, and the tape-like seam coverings on the fringed garments 
from the Necropolis at Paracas. 

Based upon my own analyses, the order of the frequency of forms con- 
structed by the needleknitting technique is, in the main, as follows: 


1. Edge bindings. All periods, especially Middle Ica m and Late Nazca. 
2. Seam coverings. Early period, especially Paracas Necropolis. 
3. Decorative garment details (passementerie). Early period, especially Nazca. 
Tab finishes. 
Fringes of the 3-dimensional types. 
4. Garment accessories. Early period, especially Paracas Necropolis. 
Llautos or head bands. 
Decorative sl‘des for plaited ties. 
Tassel head coverings. 
5. Fabrics. 


Needleknitted edge bindings. Two purposes are served by edge bindings: 
they strengthen and decorate the neck and armscye openings or other single 
edges of a garment, and they hold together two edges, like the sides of a 
bag or a tunic, at the same time that they ornament the seam.” The num- 
ber of stitches in such bindings varies from one to eight (fig. 2). The one and 
two-loop types of needle-knitting were made during all periods, but they 
seem not to have been commonly used during any of them, possibly 
because the narrow widths limited patterning. In addition to the narrow 
width, one-loop needleknitting leaves the long bars of the stitch plainly 


12 UC-PAAE 28: pl. 30b. 
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visible on both sides of the garment. Eight turban pieces from Paracas 
mummy bundle 421 (nos. 54, 63, 68,69, 72, 78, 83, 125a) were embroidered on 
all sides with stitches one-eighth inch deep, rather widely spaced. Then the 
bars of the stitches became warps for the two, three, or four extra yarns 
which were woven under and over the bars. The effect is similar to that of a 
binding of plain weave wool fabric (fig. 3a). When one-loop needleknitting 
stitches are not spaced, and when they are made in yarns of several colors, 
the smooth band formed by the close-set long bars is a decorative feature. 
This is the finish used on the lower edge of some of the Inca tunics." There 
is a single instance among my analyses of decorative stitchery superimposed 
upon the close-set long bars: the side edges of a Late Nazca bag were seamed 
together with one-loop needleknitting in a sequence of red, orange, brown, 
and yellow yarns after which diamond shapes were embroidered over the 
bars in plain darning stitches (F.M. Poroma, Nazca. 171361a).™ 

All types of garments and periods considered, the majority of the edge 
bindings in the needleknitting technique are from three to five loops wide 
(fig. 3b). Bindings of this width not only give a rounded appearance to 
edges, but they strengthen garment openings. Three-loop needleknitted 
bindings in solid colors finish the majority of the neck openings of the 
Paracas esclavinas (small rectangular shoulder capes). Bindings of the same 
width are also numerous on the lower edges of garments, especially those 
from the Middle Ica 11 sites, but the edges are rarely monochrome. Even the 
five-loop binding is a very narrow width within which to place a pattern 
since only half of the width shows from either side of the garment, but three 
motives are characteristic: cross stripes, blocks of solid colors, and small 
plant-like forms. To vary this limited range of motives the embroiderer 
combined her colors in sequences involving more or less simple repetitions 
of from three to five colors in equal or unequal amounts. 

Most of the Middle Ica 11 garment edges are embroidered in yarns of 
three colors, but the effects are varied by the choices made from a series of 
colors including some form of every one, with most frequent occurrences of 
the reds, yellows, and browns. The following are characteristic sequences, 
usually maintained with no break in the order: yellow, green, red, green, 


13 Idem, pl. 33. 

4 Besides the cited examples from the Paracas Necropolis, specimens finished in one- 
loop needleknitting come from the following sites: Early Cafiete (F.M. Cerro del Oro, Cajfiete. 
A16-169702); Epigonal Ica and Nazca (U.C. El-4463 and Cacatilla, Nazca. *8541b); Late 
Nazca (U.C. Poroma, Nazca. *8381, “Nazca” *9110, *9111. F.M. Huayuri, Nazca. 
170385h, k; Huayrona, Nazca. 7-170592b; Cantayo, Nazca. Ca-3-170994; Poroma, Nazca. 
171361a, 171377) 
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repeat; red, purple, yellow, purple, repeat; red, brown, yellow, brown, 
repeat; red, yellow, brown, yellow, repeat; red, blue, orange, blue, repeat 
(U.C. Middle Ica m. M-4357, M-4360, M-4365, M-4372, M-4869b). 


Fic. 4. Pattern within an eleven-loop needleknitted seam covering on a Paracas Necropo- 
lis mantle (M.N. 364-12). 


Fic. 5. Surface and reverse sides of a seam joining in needleknitting technique (F.M. 
171262). 


If, instead of changing the color of the embroidery yarn at the end of 
a row or two of needleknitting stitches, the embroiderer continued her work 
for several rows with yarn of the same color, the stripe became a block. 
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Some block patterns were built up by the simple repetition of three colors 
in the order given for the stripes, but usually narrow monochrome or bi- 
chrome striped motives alternate with the blocks. Some of the edge bind- 
ings have one-fourth inch blocks of two colors separated by lines of a third: 
yellow, black, rose, black, repeat; red, brown, yellow, brown, repeat; red, 
brown, orange, brown, repeat (U.C. Epigonal Ica. E2, 3, 4, 4-4472;% 
Middle Ica 11. M-4361, M-4367). A less obvious repetition is achieved by 
alternating two groups of colors, each group unit being repeated two or 
more times: 4X(rose, brown, yellow, brown) alternating with 4 (rose, 
brown, green, brown); 3X (rose, green, orange, green) alternating with 3X 
(rose, green, brown, green) ; 2X (red, blue, light blue, blue) alternating with 
2X (red, blue, orange, blue). These examples are from Middle period sites 
(U.C. Middle Ica 11. M-4362, Z4-4869d, Z5-4884). 

More than three colors in an embroidered binding are unusual. One 
Late period specimen has a four-color sequence—black, cream, orange, rose 
repeat—more or less successfully maintained; a Middle period specimen 
has a five-color pattern consisting of three groups of three colors in blocks 
in the following order: red, blue, brown, blue — red, blue, yellow, blue — 
red, blue, pink, blue; and the longest sequence is one found in the border 
of a Middle period garment, six colors, in blocks (U.C. Late Ica 1. *4213; 
Middle Ica 11. Z4-4866; M-4289a). In the edge bindings on two pieces from 
a Late Nazca site the design unit is divided approximately into thirds. The 
first third is solid red in both cases, the second unit consists of crosswise 
stripes of red and a second color, and the last third of the unit consists of 
crosswise stripes of red anda third color (F.M. Poroma, Nazca. 171361b, c). 

A good example of the plant-like motive made within a binding is found 
on a child’s tunic, a specimen from the Early period (F.M. Cantayo, Nazca. 
Cax-cache 171071d).'* The neck and arm openings are finished in five-loop 
needleknitting. The main color is rose red, and each of the small forms is 
embroidered in some one of seven colors in a sequence maintained the full 
length of the binding. A reconstructed detail of the pattern is shown in 
figure 1c. There are several other small patterns which fall outside the 
stripes, blocks, and plant-like motives, but they occur infrequently (U.C. 
Epigonal Cahuachi, Nazca. *8786;'7 Middle Ica 11. M-4359c."* 


% Needleknitted bindings on Epigonal Ica specimens are illustrated in UC-PAAE 28: 
pls. 15c, 17e, f, 18b. 

16 Idem, pl. 8b. 17 Idem, pl. 15b. 

18 By way of summary, theneedleknitted binding three to right loops wide is known from 
the following Early sites: Paracas Necropolis, Nazca, Cafiete; from Middle period sites: Epi- 
gonal Ica, Epigonal Nazca, Middle Ica II; and from Late sites: Nazca, Ica, Cafiete, Chincha. 
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Needleknitted seam coverings. Garments from Early sites, particularly 
those from the Paracas Necropolis, display a great fondness for fringes. For 
this reason the occurrence of needleknitted bindings on cloths from this site 
is practically limited to those garments with neck and arm openings. But if 
the Paracas pieces exhibit few bindings, there is more than ample com- 
pensation for this lack in the abundance of examples of fine needleknitted 
bands which are embroidered directly on the garments. The Paracas fringes 
were usually made on a separate setup of two or three warps through which 
stitches to join garment and fringe were taken. The join was almost invari- 
ably covered by a flat band of stitchery. This detail differentiates the Para- 
cas textiles from the cloths from any other site so far studied by me. The 
edge binding, apparently, never became important to the makers of the 
Paracas garments, for even where there is no fringe the full width of the 
band, instead of half the width as in a binding, is visible on the surface side 
of the garment. 

Usually the covering band is the same on the sides and ends of the 
Paracas garments, but an appreciable variation in widths within the same 
specimen is shown by one mantle (M.N. Paracas Necropolis. 392-4). The 
edges of the mantle are bordered by a three-loop band, but a nine-loop band 
covers the centre seam. An idea of the fineness of the stitchery may be 
gained from the fact that this nine-loop band measures three-eighths of an 
inch, or a gauge equivalent to twenty-four loops per inch. This count repre- 
sents fine work, but numbers of other needleknitted bands have gauge 
counts equivalent to twenty loops per inch. Mme Levillier has the following 
to say about the Larco-Herrera cloth indicating that it is much finer than 
any needleknitting I have analyzed: 


The scale is 40 stitches to the inch in width, and from 35 to 37 per inch in length. 
For comparison it is perhaps interesting to state that the average jumper worn to- 
day by both sexes has about 8 stitches to the length, and 6 to the width, knitted on 
No. 5 needles. Needles made of fish bones are known to have been used in Nazca, 
and those in wood or copper are still recovered from the graves, but the knitting 
found in this textile required something even finer, and, as no wires were made in 
pre-Incaic times, the thorn of the guaranga or the cactus was used asa substitute.!® 


Most of the Paracas needleknitted bands are three or four loops wide. A 
few scattered examples from among the mantles, shoulder capes, and skirts 
upon which the bands appear illustrate five-loop, seven-loop, and eight- 
loop widths. One-loop or two-loop lines of stitchery do not cover a seam 
successfully although there are rare examples. As may be seen from Figure 1 


9 Op. cit., 28. 
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needleknitting allowed a fair degree of freedom to the embroiderer. The 
bindings or seam coverings were limited in width only by considerations of 
use; they were plain or patterned according to inclination, and the contours 
were flat, slightly rounded, or in bolder relief depending upon whether the 
embroiderer found it necessary to carry along under her work yarns of 
several colors from one to another of their positions in the pattern. The 
more colors in the motives, and the more numerous the yarns under the 
needleknitting, the more rounded became the band. Almost half of the 
specimens of needleknitting in an analyzed group of Paracas mantles ex- 
hibit interesting and often complicated forms of designs and color combina- 
tions. One of the mantle seam coverings is represented schematically in 
Figure 4 (M.N. Paracas Necropolis. 364-12). 

An unusual example of one-loop needleknitting which holds together 
the woven garment and its fringe is to be found on an Early mantle of 
three-color striped wool (F.M. Cahuachi, Nazca. Aj-13-171262).2° The 
appearance of the stitchery is identical on surface and reverse sides, and the 
method of making is similar in most respects to that of the vertical line of 
single loops as may be seen from Figure5. The different steps show that the 
work progresses in pairs of single stitches, the first one of which is made on 
the surface side of the fabric, and the second on the reverse side. 

Decorative garment details. Both the edge bindings and the seam covering 
bands in the needleknitting technique were embroidered directly upon the 
basic materials, but several types of garment details were shapes or forms 
over which the needleknitting was a veneer. For these types specially con- 
structed foundations were required. They and the methods by which they 
were made will be described in connection with the details for which they 
were devised. One of the details most easily understood, because veneered 
only on the surface side of the foundation fabric, is illustrated by an Early 
specimen which was probably intended to trim the neck opening of a tunic 
(F.M. Cantayo, Nazca. Cax-cache 171071b).** The plain weave cotton 
foundation band (143’’ by 13’’; 44 warps by 40 wefts per inch) was woven 
with a long kelim slit. On each side of this neck opening repetitions of a 
bird motive were embroidered in needleknitting stitches. The ground is red 
and the motives are in eight colors with a line of black loops bordering every 
detail. Several features of this piece provide clues to an understanding of 
other examples of needleknitting. For instance, the sixty-eight small pat- 
terned tabs, each approximately }’’ by }’’, which edge the sides and ends, 
were also embroidered over foundations individually constructed. The 


20 UC-PAAE 28: pl. 5. 21 UC-PAAE 28: fig. 7. 
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yarn for these is a black or very dark brown wool which has in the main 
completely distintegrated leaving only the embroidery veneer. Each tiny 
rectangular basic web was built up row upon row with buttonhole stitches 
the first row of which was worked through the previously completed em- 
broidery stitches on the extreme edge of the main band. The red veneer in 
which appears the plant motives also covers only the surface side of the 
tab. 

From veneering one surface of a woven foundation with embroidery it 
is but a step to veneering both surfaces. The available examples of complete 
veneering are unfortunately fragmentary. Three groups of small squarish 
heads (approximately 13’’ by 3’’) may have been part of a border decora- 
tion (F.M. Cahuachi, Nazca. 171115, 171180b, 171321). The faces are 
with features and paint marks in yellow, green, and blue yarns outlined witn 
black yarn (fig. 6). The rectangular noses are in bold relief, and remnants 
of “hair” are indicated by the long stitches across the forehead of one face. 
Each head is embroidered in fine needleknitting stitches (gauge 24 loops 
per inch) over a cotton foundation constructed by means of buttonhole 
stitches worked row upon row. The surface and reverse sides of each head 
are duplicates except for some deliberate interchange of colors. 

The largest available specimen of a fabric veneered with needleknitting 
stitches on both sides is from a Middle period site (U.C. Nieveria, Lima. 
9350a). The foundation for this piece is a sheer pink cotton material. The 
needleknitting stitches are very fine, ranging from 24 to 26 loops and from 
13 to 14 courses per inch. The design contains suggestions of the human’ 
figure and fish forms worked in red, browns, blues, and yellows.” 

Early Nazca and Ica sites also furnish examples of bands with tabs 
veneered on both sides with needleknitting (U.C. Ica. F-4721; F.M. Cahau- 
achi, Nazca. 170211b, Ag-171116). Each has a naturalistic design of bird 
and flower motives repeated within the band. From the same Nazca site 
comes a veneered band with tabs on one side, and a fringe on the other 
(F.M. Cahuachi, Nazca. Al 5-171309). The needleknitting is in bad condi- 
tion, but probably the seven colors appearing in the fringe were also 
worked into the design. 

The variation of the needleknitted band illustrated in Figure 7 is un- 
like any of the other specimens (F.M. Cahuachi, Nazca. Ag-171117). No 
trace of a foundation is visible although the fragile condition of the piece 
might explain that fact. The fringe is added by weaving from the lowest 


22 A. H. Gayton, The Uhle Collections from Nieveria, UC-PAAE 21: 323, fig. 9, 1927. 
Same series, 28: pl. 27e. 
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row of needieknitted loops over and under four warps, the fourth of which 
was set three-fourths inch distant from the first three and subsequently 
withdrawn. The directions in which the different portions of the work pro- 
ceeded are clearly shown in the figure. The Paracas Necropolis also supplies 
examples of needlieknitted tabs, but they do not seem to have been part 
of a trimming band, but to have been made over foundations which were 
worked into the edge of the garment itself (M.N. Paracas Necropolis. 421-— 
141). 

The remaining examples of this group of decorative garment details 
which are veneered by needleknitting includes those complex three-dimen- 
sional passementeries of which the border on the Larco-Herrera textile is 
the best known representative. But even within the three-dimensional 
group there are relatively simple forms such as the familiar bird and flower 
fringes from Early Nazca sites.* It may simplify the technical details to 
follow if the points concerning foundation materials which have been 
established by analyses are repeated: when the object to be surfaced with 
needleknitting stitches was in part a band, the foundation fabric was woven. 
But, when the objects to be veneered with stitchery were small, like the tabs 
and faces described above, or were similar to objects “in the round,” then 
other devices—buttonhole stitchery, for one—were resorted to in order to 
provide fabrics or cores over which to work. This last conclusion is based 
upon examples available for analysis. Museum material of this character is 
too scanty to warrant the dissection of piece after piece in order to verify 
what has been found in one typical specimen, but I venture to say that 
most, if not all, of the tiny bird and flower motive borders on the early gar- 
ments would prove to have been constructed over foundations similar to 
the several types found in a single Nazca border to a turban piece (F.M. 
Cahuachi, Nazca. Ag-171112).* 

This turban border which I have chosen as representative is a mere 
fraction of its original length. The fragment consists of a row of birds 
arranged as if sitting on a branch (fig. 8). Like all examples of three-dimen- 
sional knitting, the piece is uniformly finished on all sides. Repeated at 
intervals within the length of the branch are motives in colors to represent, 
as I interpret them, the birds’ bodies and their feet with the three toes. 
Angular, but nevertheless shaped, heads rise from the branch, and tails 
with three distinct ‘‘feathers’’ depend from it. The seaming stitches which 
fasten the passementerie to the garment are taken between the tail tips and 
the edge of the main fabric. The description might be applied, with rela- 


23 Idem, pl. 3. 


Idem, pl. 3c. 
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Fic. 6. Decorative details in needleknitting technique (F.M. 171115, 171321). 
Fic. 7. Fringed band of needleknitting (F.M. 171117). 
Fic. 8. Three-dimensional bird fringe in needleknitting technique (F.M. 171112). 
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tively few changes, to many of the Early Nazca garment borders. Occasion- 
ally flowers are the only motives, or flowers alternate with the birds, or the 
birds are humming birds each with its bill inserted in a flower. The turban 
border under analysis which I shall refer to as the Nazca specimen, has lost 
a number of its details, but one sprawling plant form remains in position 
and the bird is eating the fruit. The needleknitting is in a variety of colors, 
five or six to a motive, and so evenly done that the outward appearance of 
the specimen gives no hint of the devices by which the embroiderer was 
enabled to create the semi-realistic effect. 

From this point on it may be of interest and profit to compare the 
technical features of the Nazca specimen as they have been determined by 
analysis and similar features of the Larco-Herrera textile from Paracas. The 
interpretations of the latter must necessarily be based upon Mme Levilliers’ 
descriptions, or inferred from the similarity between my analyses and the 
wealth of details illustrated in her study of the fabric. 

To begin ‘with, the foundation for the slightly rounded branch of the 
Nazca specimen is a woven cotton tape. The piece is too fragile to give 
certain results as to count, but other three-dimensional examples were 
made over cotton tapes from }’’ to }’’ wide, on a set-up of from 8 to 10 
warps. Mme Levillier says of the Paracas textile that “the lower part of 
the border is composed of a very fine woven canvas-like fabric, the plain 
ribbon base requiring no shaping.’’® Some of the white plain-weave basic 
material shows along the upper edge of her illustration B-14. The author 
goes on to say that 


this ground work was then covered by knitting—the threads, when not in use, pass 
at the back, and this is where the ground mesh servés a secondary purpose, for it 
permits these threads to remain hidden, or else to pass right through the interstices, 
so as to repeat the design on the opposite side. The great advantage of this tech- 
nique, is that it makes the knitted cover adhere closely to the inner shape, so closely, 
indeed, that were it not for the threads, which in course of time have worn or rotted 
away, there would be little means of divining what technique has been employed to 
gain the finished effect.” 


In addition to the similarity between the cloth foundations and the 
surface appearances of the specimens, there is a noticeable similarity be- 
tween the methods of patterning the Nazca “branch” and the wider needle- 
knitted band which edges the Paracas piece: both are completely finished 
from every angle, and both have embroidered in great detail within their 
lengths the lower portions of every figure which stands free from the outer 


Op. cit., 27. Idem, 27. 
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edge of the bands. Among other details which show clearly in Mme Levil- 
lier’s illustrations of the Paracas textile is the definite break between the 
outer edge of the wide band and the free-standing figures which rise from 
it. There is the same break between the branch and the birds’ heads in the 
Nazca specimen. Still another similarity between the two accounts for the 
break: the work has been held first in one position and then in another so 
that the needleknitting stitches proceed in several directions. The stitches 
in both the Nazca branch and the wide Paracas band were worked the short 
way of the piece, or crosswise. So also were the stitches in the Nazca birds’ 
heads, and in the body areas of all of the free-standing figures of the 
Paracas border which show in Mme Levillier’s illustrations. Since the Para- 
cas figures are generally taller than they are wide, needleknitting loops em- 
broidered the short way of the figures are at right angles to those of the 
band. Apparently the order of work rather than the ultimate effect was the 
feature governed by convention, because in the case of those figures which 
are broader than they are tall, the needleknitting loops were formed parallel 
to instead of at right angles to those in the band. There are three examples 
of this latter type shown in the illustrations: a loaded llama (B-25), a 
spotted feline (B-2), and a human figure bending forward from the waist 
so that the body is parallel to the edge of the band (B-10). In these cases 
the break between the figure and the wide band is practically invisible. 


... Acompletely different technique (from that used in the band) [Mme Levil- 
lier writes] is used for the upper part of the border, where the great variety of shapes 
required for the figures, could only be achieved on so diminutive a scale, by some 
form of crochet, for which cabuya has apparently been used in order to give the es- 
sential stiffness. This ground work was then covered by knitting. . . .?” 


Basic materials for such irregularly shaped units as stand free from the 
main bands could not have been woven, but they could have been worked 
with the needle, as dissection of the Nazca specimen shows. The foundation 
was made with buttonhole stitches, and Figure 9 is a drawing of a reconstruc- 
tion made stitch by stitch to follow the microscopic analysis of one of the 
foundations for a bird’s head. The drawing not only shows the manner of 
reversing the throw of the thread on the alternate rows, but more im- 
portant, it shows how shaping was accomplished by the addition of stitches 
at certain points in the foundation. The first row of stitches in the basic 
fabric for the head is almost completely covered by the embroidery veneer 
on the branch, which fact may indicate that the needleknitted veneers on 
the head and tail elements were completed before that of the branch was 


27 Op. cit., 27. 
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begun. Undoubtedly such a variety of figures as are gathered together into 
the border of the Larco-Herrera textile required an elaborate series of 
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Fic. 9. Reconstructioa of buttonhole-stitch foundation for birds’ heads. This was subse- 
quently covered with needleknitting stitches (F.M. 171112). 

Fic. 10. Reconstruction of tail feathers in Nazca three-dimensional needleknitting (F.M. 
171112). 
Fic. 11. Design motive in decorative detail on Paracas Necropolis garments. 
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foundations, but their construction was probably accomplished by much 
the same method as that used for the simple birds’ heads in the Nazca piece. 
No crochet hooks have been found in Peruvian graves of the pre-historic 
periods up to date. 

A second device by which the foundation material was furnished for 
three-dimensional motives is illustrated by the Nazca specimen. The “‘core”’ 
for the tail element is formed of three short lengths of cotton yarn (fig. 10). 
Each of these was given a super-twist, folded end to end to make a tightly 
twisted loop, and then this group was covered with several rows of needle- 
knitting. When the embroidery had proceeded about an eighth inch down 
from the ends of the grouped yarns, the three loops were spread apart so 
that each became a single tail feather. I believe this analysis would hold 
true for the feathers in the headdresses illustrated in Mme Levillier’s plates 
facing pages 20 and 21, among others. It is likewise probable that the plant 
or flower motives which depend from the inner edge of the wide band of the 
Paracas border were made by some method similar to that used for the 
Nazca tail feathers. It is to the centre element of each of these plant motives 
that the Paracas patchwork panel is attached. The core for the single re- 
maining plant motive in the Nazca specimen is invisible unless plies of light 
colored yarn which seem to be worked in with the red yarns making the tiny 
tips of the branches are to be interpreted as ends of padding or core yarns 
around which the needleknitting was done. It seems safe to assume that 
there is a core of some form within each detail of a needleknitted border . 
fringe of the three-dimensional type. 

The bird and flower fringes, as I know them, are separately made and 
subsequently seamed to the garment edges. Two exceptions to this custom 
are cited here because they may be stray examples of a much larger group 
than has appeared or has been analyzed up to the present. A cloth 43” by 
21’’ has four-inch ties from each of its corners. The ends of these are bound 
in needleknitting from which birds’ heads project at intervals—a combina- 
tion of binding and three-dimensional needleknitting (F.M. Cahuachi, 
Nazca. Aj-10-171215). The whole piece is developed in approximately a 
dozen different hues. A second specimen, a mantle or veil, to which a frag- 
ment of a two-inch trimming band is still fastened, is a combinationof weav- 
ing and three-dimensional needleknitting, but through the center there is a 
flat veneer of the knitting with birds’ head rising from it. Tail feathers are 
represented by colored lines on the knitted hand (F.M. Cahuachi, Nazca. 
Aj-10-171224). 

Garment accessories. Under this classification come several objects: head- 
bands, slides for plaited ties, tassel heads, and covered cords. The wide 
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tubular head band is the largest piece of wearing apparel I know which is 
occasionally made entirely by the needleknitting technique. The band 
(llauto, in Quechua) is found wound in the manner of a turban around the 
artificial head formed at the top of the mummy bundle, From this fact it 
is inferred that the band was similarly wound around the head in life. The 
llauto ends were finished with five small finger-like projections about two 
and one-half inches long and feathers. When arranged on the head the en's 
came to the front so that the projections stood up at the center. Usually the 
headband matches in design and coloring other pieces in a “‘set’’ of Paracas 
garments. Two headbands from the Paracas Necropolis measure 123}’’ 
by 6’’ in circumference, and 161’’ by 5”’ in circumference (M.N. Paracas 
Necropolis. 421—9, 9a). There is no inner foundation fabric in either speci- 
men, but the llauto may have been constructed over some object of clay 
or wood in order to insure a uniform width throughout its length. All the 
colored yarns which appeared in any of the motives were floated, or carried 
horizontally on the inside of the tubular band to the next design element 
in which they individually appeared. This method resulted in short floats, 
if a color was used often within the same course of stitches, and in long floats 
if a color was used but seldom. What this working with several tightly 
twisted wool yarns meant to the embroiderer can be better understood from 
the draft of a single row of needleknitting taken from a Paracas piece. The 
numbers in the tabulation below indicate colors, and the reader is to 
imagine that when the embroiderer completed the stitches beginning at the 
left with yarn of color no. 1, she began the stitches with a yarn of color 
no. 2. After the group in this second color, she picked up yarn no. 1 to use 
for two stitches; then she introduced a yarn of color no. 3, picked up the 
no. 1 yarn for two stitches, and so on: 


All the pieces of needleknitting with which I am familiar are built up row 
upon row with stitches in different colored yarns carried to their design 
positions after the manner given. Some idea of the vast number of stitches 
required for llautos of the Paracas type from mummy bundle 421 may be 
gained from the gauge: 20 loops and 20 courses per inch. 

Not the least of the seeming difficulties in the fabrication of the head- 
band by the needleknitting technique is the patterning. The shorter Paracas 
llauto has 34 motives developed in an orange-red-blue sequence on each 
side of the flattened tube. The longer llauto is worked with orange, dark 
yellow-green, and dark blue in a more or less regular sequence of combina- 
tions. There is one point of difference between the two needleknitted head- 
bands and other types of objects constructed by this technique: there seems 
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to have been a deliberate avoidance of colors in duplicate positions on the 
two sides. For instance, specimen 421-9a has a color sequence following 
1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3, etc., from the end on one side, but .'.e sequence changes to 
2, 3, 1; 2, 3, 1, etc., on the other. 

A tubular object about two and one-half inches square which is similar 
in appearance to a section of a head-band is occasionally found near the 
fringed ends of the two plajted ties which are sewn to the tops of the 
Paracas skirts. These decorative slides were made without foundations, in 
a very fine stitchery (gauge 26 loops per inch), and each was designed to 
match the embroidered motives on the skirt (fig. 11). The technique of 
making was the same as that described for the llautos (M.N. Paracas 
Necropolis. 91-30, 62; 382—71; 421—74a, 100, 111, 125). 

The Paracas Necropolis garments not only showed a fondness for 
fringes, but also for tassels, often 20’’ to 24”’ in length. Instead of allowing 
the plaiting ends to fall free, separately made tassels were sometimes joined 
to the ends of the ties. Then, since the join was a bulky one, it was concealed 
by a shaped cover. A tassel head of average size measures 3’’ deep, 4’’ wide, 
and is about 1}’’ through from side to side (M.N. Paracas Necropolis. 
421-48a). The entire cover was made in needleknitting technique of fine 
gauge, but without a fabric foundation, and its design is identical to that of 
the main garment (M.N. Paracas Necropolis. 157-63, 81; 421—48a, 62, 109, 
110, 113, 116). 

Cords veneered in needleknitting technique are rare. The method of 
making them is similar to that followed in constructing the birds’ tail 
“feathers” on the Nazca three-dimensional fringes (fig. 10). A core is 
covered round by round with needleknitting stitches. The number required 

three, four, five, or more stitches—depends upon the size of the core. The 
cord designs are simple, to judge by the few available examples: single 
courses of four or five colors in regular sequence, or single stitches of color 
no. 1, color 2, color 1, color 2, etc., an arrangement which results in length- 
wise stripes. Material is not available to indicate the periods during which 
veneered cords were most frequent. The Early Period sites furnish two 
examples (F.M. Cahuachi, Nazca. Ea-171125; Cerro del Oro, Cafiete. 
169737), and a Late Period site furnishes two more (F.M. Cerro del 
Oro, Cafiete. C-24-169770, 169771). 

Needleknitted fabrics. This subdivision of objects made by the needle- 
knitting technique is represented by a single example from a Late site (F. 
M. Poroma, Nazca. 171362d). However, it seems of value to make special 
mention of the piece if only to lend support to the statement made at the 
beginning of this paper, that with no deviation from the manner of working 
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the stitch, a variety of results were attained. The fragment, judging from 
its slightly circular form, is a portion of a collar. The beginning row of 
stitches is missing, but they must have been taken either into the edge of a 
fabric, or over a mounting cord. The first row in the reconstruction copied 
for Figure 12 was made exactly like the simple one-loop needleknitted edge 
binding. Thereafter, although the manner of working the stitch does not 
change, the needle is passed only under the right-hand half of the stitch 
loop instead of being passed under the whole loop. 


Fic. 12. Reconstruction showing surface and reverse sides of a fabric built up wholly by 
needleknitting technique. 


The technique of needleknitting. In reconstructing the needleknitting I 
find it convenient to work toward me when embroidering a binding, and 
from left to right when embroidering a flat band. Also, I use cross-stitches 
upon which to start the work, although the actual form of the stitch does 
not matter since it merely provides a first row. As a matter of fact, the 
needleknitting stitch is made in the manner in which a cross-stitch is made, 
but it loses its outward similarity when it is repeated in lines or rows. The 
following steps outline the making of the one-loop binding (fig. 1): 

Step 1. One simple cross-stitch is worked in such a manner that at the completion 


of the stitch the needle may be passed through the cloth from right to left to come 
out just below the cross. This point varies with the effects desired. 


| 
- 
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Step 2. The needle is slipped under the cross-stitch—but not passed through 
the cloth—from right to left thereby forming one-half unit of the first needleknitting 
stitch. 

Step 3. The needle is passed through the cloth from right to left as in step 1. This 
passage of the needle forms a slanting float of yarn through the fabric, and completes 
the second half-unit of the needleknitting stitch on the surface side. 


The steps from here on repeat steps 2 and 3. The depth of the edge binding 
made by a series of one-loop needleknitting stitches depends upon the dis- 
tance down from the edge at which the needle is inserted through the cloth. 
The depth is rarely over a quarter of an inch even on the heaviest textiles. 

Bands of needleknitting represent an increase in the number of cross- 
stitches upon which to begin the work, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of loops. For example, the construction of a 3-loop band proceeds 
as follows (fig. 2b): 


Step 1. Three cross-stitches are made from left to right. At this point the needle 
is passed by means of a long stitch on the under side of the cloth so as to bring it 
out into position at the extreme left and just below the row of cross-stitches. 

Step 2. The needle is slipped—but not passed through the cloth—from right to 
left under each of the crosses in turn. This step completes three whole needleknitting 
stitches. The needle is again at the extreme right. 

Step 3. The needle is again passed through the cloth from the right to the left to 
bring it into position at the extreme left and just below the preceding row of needle- 
knitting stitches. 


The successive steps are repetitions of steps 2 and 3. Patterns are made 
within the embroidery as shown in figure Ic. 

I have found a variation in the method of working the Paracas seam 
coverings in only two instances. To keep the 9-loop band on one mantle 
flatly in place, the needle was not slipped under every stitch of the preceding 
row, but at alternate stitches it was passed through the fabric (M.N. Para- 
cas Necropolis. 392-4). As a result the reverse side of the mantle, in addition 
to having the long float made by passing the needle from right to left to 
bring it into position for working a new row of stitches, has four tiny stitches 
for each row. By means of this device the needleknitted veneer is held 
firmly to the surface of the foundation fabric. The facing for a tunic neck 
opening previously described shows the use of a similar device and for the 
same purpose (F.M. Cantayo, Nazca. Cax-cache 171071b). In other than 
these two pieces, all the examples of needleknitting available for analysis 
show on their reverse sides only the horizontal floats of lengths varying with 
the purpose of the embroidery. The length of the float equals the width of 
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the band, if the embroidery covers a seam, or its length equals the thickness 
of the cloth if the needleknitting binds an edge. 

Iklé’s illustrations show that the method used in his reconstruction of 
Trocadéro specimen no. 4922 provides for a series of short under floats neces- 
sitated by the manner in which the needle is brought into its proper position 
for each loop across the width of the band.** Since the Paracas and Nazca 
examples of needleknitted edge bindings and seam coverings are constructed 
by a uniform method, it is of interest to note the variation from that de- 
scribed by Iklé for the Trocadéro examples, some of which are similar in 
appearance to Ica and Ancon pieces. 

Terminology. The term needleknitting was coined to describe the appear- 
ance of an embroidery stitch made with a needle. In a preliminary paper the 
statement was made that “‘a variety of Middle and Late embroidery here 
called ‘needleknitting’ is merely an embroidery stitch used to finish edges.’ 
Farther an in the same study occurs this explanation: ‘‘Needleknitting, an 
embroidery stitch, is identical to a knitted edge binding one loop wide. It 
could be done by the ordinary knitting process; the stitchery variant repre- 
sents a short cut to a lighter effect. Occurring both Early and Late in the 
same sites with the common form, it must be looked upon as knitting, 
structurally.’° In this earlier study I made distinctions involving not the 
stitch itself, but the forms in which it appeared, and the probable method 
by which they were constructed. On that basis, the one-loop form of the 
stitch was called needleknitting, and the other forms requiring a multiplica- 
tion of needleknitting stitches were classified as knitted. As a matter of 
fact, it is possible to reconstruct the latter by means of “true” knitting with 
two needles. Knitting always progresses from right to left. At the end of a 
row, when the knitting thread hangs from the last loop on the left, the work 
must be turned so that that loop becomes the first one on the right. This is 
the procedure with all “true” knitting on two needles. Now, if the purpose 
were to affix a band of loops to the surface side of a fabric—like those of the 
Paracas seam coverings—regular knitting would progress from right to left, 
but at the extreme left, instead of reversing the piece side to side, the thread 
would have to be drawn through the fabric with a sewing needle to its orig- 
inal position at the right so that the work could always proceed froma right- 
hand side which remained constant. The surface side of knitting done ac- 
cording to this method may be made identical in appearance to the surface 


28 Fritz Iklé, Ueber Altperuanische Stickereien des Trocadéro, Paris, Mitteilung der ost- 
schweizerische geogr.-kommerziell. Gesellsch. in St Gallen, figs. 5, 6, 7, 1930. 

29 UC-PAAE 28: 32, fn. 25. 
30 Tdem, 50, fn. 26. 
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side of embroidery done with a sewing needle only. But, although the 
“true” knitting process as outlined is a simple one, it required more mo- 
tions than need be made, and it would not be a practical one to follow in 
many instances. I believe that the term needleknitting originally applied 
to the one-loop edge finish is flexible enough to cover the second group of 
examples classified as knitted, and also the third group listed under three- 
dimensional knitting, a sub-variety.*' 

I have stated in connection with the description of some finds from the 
Caverns of Paracas that 


I know of no direct evidence, to date, upon which to determine positively whether 
the three-dimensional types of knitting were done by the Peruvians upon several 
needles after the modern European method, or after the manner of embroidery, 
with a single needle. It is possible to reconstruct the forms . . . with common sewing 
needles and lengths of colored yarns; wherever the color changes in a piece are fre- 
quent it is easier to effect them with a sewing technique than to manipulate a num- 
ber of knitting needles. For this reason, it would seem plausible to advance a theory 
that the work identical in appearance to knitting was done by an embroidery tech- 
nique, but there is no certainty, as yet.*? 


No one of the different names for the technique so far suggested seems 
completely satisfactory. ‘“Needle-coiling” is the name invented by van 
Reesema, and introduced with the frank statement that “for lack of a 
better name for this technic I will call it ‘needle-coiling.’ ’’* In a passage 
covering several pages the author describes the technique and illustrates 
about a dozen varieties as they are done in different parts of the world. 
My own objection to the term needle-coiling lies in the fact that the word 
“coiling’”’ has no significance in stitchery or other handwork requiring a 
needle, but suggests to those familiar with basketry techniques some one 
of Mason’s ten sub-varieties of coiling, nine of which require a foundation.™ 
The tenth, his coiled work without foundation, brings to mind netted bags 
of thong and string. As has already been said, the term used to describe 
the lace technique, the most refined expression of the coiling or half- 
hitching technique, when it is done with a needle is called a buttonhole 
stitch. Literally and technically speaking, both coiling and half-hitching 


5! Idem, Tables 4, 5, and the Basic table following pl. 48; pls. 3, 5, 8a, 9, 10c, 11c, 15b, c, 
17f, 18b, 23a, b, 33, 36, 42c, and descriptions of the plates. 

32 Revista del Museo Nacional, Lima, Peru, 1: 66, 1932. 

%8 E. S. van Reesema, Contribution to the Early History of Textile Techniques (edited 
by E. Nierstrasz), Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
dam. Afdeeling Letterkunde Nieuwe Reeks, Deel X XVI, no. 2: 61-67, figs. 86-105, 1926. 

* Q. T. Mason, Aboriginal Indian Basketry, USNM-R 1902: 190 e¢ seg., 1904. 
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describe the Nazca and Paracas passementerie borders, and likewise needle- 
point lace, b.. neither term even faintly suggests a true concept of the 
minute scale of the work. A second objection to the term needle-coiling has 
to do with van Reesema’s Figure 101, a detail from a New Guinea specimen 
which is identical to Peruvian needleknitting. This figure illustrates an 
aberrant form, unlike any of the other dozen examples, and especially un- 
like Figure 92 which bears the legend “needle-coiling.”” The feature which 
differentiates the New Guinea and Peruvian forms from characteristic 
coiled work without foundation as a whole is this: in the former, each unit 
of the stitch depends from a similar unit in the preceding row of work, 
while in the typical examples of needle-coiling, as presented by van 
Reesema, each unit depends from the lag between the units on the preced- 
ing row. 

Iklé’s short paper explains the technique of the stitch which he also calls 
needle-coiling as he has found it on the cloths in the Trocadéro. Besides 
line drawings and illustrations of reconstructions, the author has gathered 
together some of the various terms and descriptions by which other writers 
have referred to this stitch. He rightly regrets the inaccuracies of analyses 
and the consequent confusion of names applied to the technique. For the 
most part the similarity to chain stitching and knitting has led to the adop- 
tion of those terms in classifying the stitch. But however similar in appear- 
ance chaining and needleknitting are on the surface side of the fabric, there 
is not a vestige of identity between the reverse sides of the work. There is 
much more ground for the use of the term knitting. Pesel, who has published 
on the embroidery stitches found on the textiles in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London illustrates several forms of a stitch known from Portu- 
guese work. The stitch is identical to needleknitting of the one-loop Peru- 
vian variety, but the involved name of “‘close plaited or encroaching long- 
legged cross-stitch” puts its use out of the question.™ 

In conclusion, analysis of the needleknitting technique as found on 
Peruvian cloths makes possible certain generalizations. This type of em- 
broidery is found on both cotton and wool garments, but on the available 
specimens it is invariably done with two-ply wool yarns, either monochrome 
or polychrome, drawing from a wide range of colors. Needleknitting was 
known throughout all the periods from which we have textile materials, 
although apparently only in the central and southern localities. Over a 
hundred specimens from Early Supe, Tiahuanacoid, and Late Chimu 
Moche sites are without a trace of needleknitting.® 


% L. F. Pesel, Portfolio No. 3, Stitches from Western Embroideries (London), 1913, pl. 111. 
* UC-PAAE 28: Basic table: Frequencies of processes by areas and periods, following 
pl. 48. 
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The forms which are developed in this type of embroidery are not many, 
to judge from the data, but they do seem to indicate fairly strong local 
preferences. Frequencies must be interpreted with consideration for the 
fact that the available material ranges from 8 to over 200 specimens from 
the different sites involved in the study. The best known examples of the 
technique are the bird and flower passementeries from Early Nazca sites. 
Strangely enough, they are, not characteristic of Paracas embroideries, «1- 
though the most spectacular example of this type of workmanship is the 
Larco-Herrera textile from the Necropolis. It is certain that a choice would 
have to be made between the straight-hanging fringe as we know it, and the 
bird and flower fringes typical of Nazca. For Paracas mantles, the first 
form was the conventional finish. If a deliberate choice of a plain fringe was 
made, it bespeaks a nice sense of aesthetic balance. To edge an elaborately 
embroidered mantle with a passementerie of three-dimensional character 
would be to pile on the embellishments. 

Flat tape-like seam coverings are also peculiar to the fabrics from the 
Paracas Necropolis. So also are the covered tassel headings, decorative 
slides for plaited ties, and the very long head bands or llautos. The last two 
objects are constructed entirely by needleknitting. Examples of edge bind- 
ings in needleknitting are found in abundance on textiles from all sites with 
the greatest number of frequencies among those from the Middle Ica 11 
and Late sites. 

From the analyst’s standpoint needleknitting is one of the types of 
embroidery which allows great freedom to the craftsman, a type which 
could be manipulated to take any form for which a foundation was pro- 
vided from a simple band to a passementerie of amazing complexity. But 
throughout all the variations of form, the single stitch unit remains un- 
varied, a fact which makes all the more remarkable the Nazca fringes and 
the Larco-Herrera textile from the Paracas Necropolis. 
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UTAH LAKE SKULL CAP By GEORGE H. HANSEN 


ARLY in July 1933, three boys, Arlo and James Nuttall of Hunting- 

ton, Utah, and Elwin Bunnell of Provo, Utah, digging in the mud along 

the east shore of Utah lake discovered a skull cap that seems to be worthy of 

study. It comes from a locality in the lake that is normally covered by sev- 

eral feet of water, and was buried under nine inches of heavy lake bottom 
mud. 

Owing to the drought which prevailed in Utah in the summer of 1933, 

an increased demand was made upon the lake water for irrigation purposes. 


Fic. 1. A median craniogram tracing of the Utah lake skull with various measured, 
values expressed in millimeters. 


As a result, the lake level was lower than ever before since man began using 
this water for irrigation. The lake was actually lowered, through pumping 
operations, approximately four feet below the natural outlet. This in turn 
exposed for the first time wide lake bottom areas, as the shore line gradients 
are extremely gentle. Hence the chance discovery of the skull cap. 

Utah lake is a remnant fresh water lake of the greater ancient Lake 
Bonneville of Pleistocene age, which once covered a large part of western 
Utah. This lake and its environs furnished an ideal habitat for early man in 
the area, and they probably gathered around its shore in goodly numbers as 
attested by the many thousands of flint and stone implements which are 
found associated with burial mounds on abandoned lake levels. 
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The present skull has proved to be interesting in two ways. First, it 
comes from a point that would be far out in the normal lake and from under- 
neath a mud layer that might have required an unusually long time to ac- 
cumulate. The locality is also a mile north of the mouth of the Provo river, 
a moderate sized stream that empties into the lake, and so could not have 
been washed into position by stream flow. Second, the skull cap itself is 
entirely different from those found in the mounds along the lake shore. It 
is dolichocephalic in contrast to the typically brachycephalic ones of the 
mounds and of the local modern Indians. The brain case is reasonably thick 
with a somewhat unusual supraorbital development as the accompanying 
photographs and craniogram tracing indicate. 

When compared with similar measurements made by Kiaatsch, as 
recorded in “‘Pedigree of the Human Race” by H. H. Wilder (pp. 166-79), 
the following values seem most significant. 


Gla- Cal- Cal-  Breg- Gla- Fron- Breg- Gla- 


bella varial varial ma bella tal ma bella 
Inion Height Height Height Lambda Angle Angle Inion 
Index Lambda 
Angle 
GI HR RH:GI BX GL FGI BGI GIL 
cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. 
Pithecanthropus 181 59.5 32.9 60.5 190 
Spy I 200 40.5 70 186 58° 46° 67° 
Spy I 196 87 44.4 82.5 185 70° 57° 70° 
Average Neandertal 63-73° 44-51° 
Utah lake skull 186 88.5 47.6 80 168 68° 51° 64° 
Old Man of Cromag- 
non 202 =101 50 92 193 70° 
Native Australian 56.6 54-60° 


Additional measurements according to A. L. Kroeber, as listed on page 32 
in his text ““Anthropology”’ (1923) seem to place the Utah lake skull values 
in a similar relative position. 


Calvarial Bregma Bregma Frontal 
Height Angle Position Angle 
Index Index 
BX:GI BGI GX:GI FGI 
Modern races 59 58 31 90 
Cro-Magnon race 54 57 33 


~I: 


Briinn race 49 52 
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Comparisons of Pithecanthropus erectus (cast) (no. 1), Utah lake skull cap (no. 2), 
and modern Utah lake mound Indian skull (no. 3) 
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Utah lake skull 

Neandertal man 

Pithecanthropus 

Anthropoid apes 2 : 45 


The above values seem to indicate that from the standpoint of purely 
physical measurements, the Utah lake skull approaches the upper range 
of Neandertal possibilities. 

Subsequent excavations in the vicinity of the find as yet have failed to 
furnish additional fragments of the skull or skeleton. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
Provo, UTAH 
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A NAVAHO FIRE DANCE By ALBERT B. REAGAN 


N the night of November 5, 1923 I witnessed a Navaho Fire Dance 

at Steamboat Rock, Arizona, in the Navaho country. This was the 
ninth night of a Mountain Chant on which occured the spectacular public 
exhibition known as the Fire or Corral Dance.' We arrived after the first 
dance, a fire dance, had beenscompleted. 

Within a pine and cedar twig enclosure were five hundred Indians sit- 
ting in a wide circle around a large dancing area surrounding a huge central 
fire. Each group of families also had a small fire of their own. The corral had 
its entrance on the east. 

Two actors now entered through this opening. They were dressed in 
dance kilts and red moccasins. (In all other performances of the night the 
actors were barefoot.) One had a wide, loose strip of cloth over chest and 
back put on poncho-wise: strips of beaded cloth were also suspended over 
chest and back to the waist, these varying from slender cords to strips an 
inch or more in width, the center one having small mirrors sewed to it. 
Both actors wore conical caps, with imitation buffalo horns projecting for- 
ward at the base on each side. From the hat and horns feathers were sus- 
pended, and strips of bright cloth were tied around the elbows and at the 
knees. Each one also carried in each hand a much feathered arrow with 
a large stone head. 

These two danced to the left around the central fire to the song of 
a group of musicians seated to the southwestward. At every third accented 
word in the chanted song they presented the arrows to the fire and then to 
the audience. After they had circled the fire six times, two sick persons, a 
man and woman, were brought from a nearby group and placed on a 
blanket southwest of the fire, which they faced. The two actors, already in 
position between them and the fire, now danced first facing each other, then 
facing east and west, then north and south, and finally east and west again. 

They then made a peculiar hawk-like noise as each spat on his arrow and 
rubbed it between his lips. Then with another hawk screech, each threw 
his head back and swallowed his arrow, thrusting it, head and shaft, down 
his throat for eight inches. After dancing for a considerable time, uttering 


weird noises, they withdrew the arrows and applied them to the persons of 
the patients. 


1 For parallel accounts of the Fire Dance see Washington Matthews, The Mountain Chant: 
A Navajo Ceremony, BAE-R 5: 379-467, 1887; Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary 
of the Navaho Language (St, Michaels, Arizona), 1910, pp. 376, 419, passim.—Editor. 
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Performers of the Navaho Fire Dance. 
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The actor on the north, facing- westward, laid his arrow on the feet of 
the northerly patient, the arrow pointing to the north; then reversed it. He 
laid it in the same fashion on knees, abdomen, chest, shoulders, and head in 
turn. Then he pranced backward a few steps and waved his arrow skyward 
to each of the cardinal directions. The two arrows were again swallowed, 
after which both actors placed them as above, one on the woman, the other 
on the man. They then repeated the backward and forward dance facing 
each other. Waving their arrows at the fire, they passed out of the enclosure, 
passing north of the fire. 

In a few minutes they returned accompanied by the file of fifty-nine 
Indians in citizen’s clothing. These, who were chanters, danced around the 
central fire, at every sixth step waving at it a bunch of twigs held in one or 
both hands. After circling the fire twelve times they seated themselves in 
an east-west line to the southwest of the fire while the two arrow dancers 
resumed their dance as before. 

As soon as these participants filed out, whistling, peculiar noises and 
singing without announced that the next set was ready. At a signal from 
within, fifty-five men filed in and around the fire, chanting, gesticulating, 
prancing, and turning this way and that. They waved gourd rattles and 
woven rattles (shaped like horse-radish graters) protruding from clasped 
bunches of twigs. 

As in the earlier group, there were two special performers, dressed much 
like the first pair but barefoot and, in place of the arrows, carrying in each 
hand a double triangle mounted on a central stick and feathered at each 
angle. These they waved as the arrows were waved in the preceding dance. 

After circling the fire six times, the main body of performers seated 
themselves, the two principal actors remaining standing some ten feet north 
of them. While the seated men chanted, this pair danced six steps forward 
with a light, gliding, pacing step, and seven in reverse order. Dancing six 
times first to the east, they repeated this to the south, north, south, and 
again to the east. They then advanced to the fire, with a wave presented the 
triangles to it, and departed by the north side of the fire. The sick persons 
were not brought forward for this performance. 

This dance was followed immediately by another arrow dance in which 
eight special actors took part. Four of them faced the others, each wheeling 
about so as to dance toward the four corners of the earth. They then placed 
their arrows on the afflicted parts of the patients, and swallowed and with- 
drew them as the two arrow dancers had done earlier, after which they left 
the enclosure followed by the other actors. 

As soon as they were outside, a procession filed in, headed by a masked 
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actor and accompanied by the triangle-bearers. These performers all threw 
vigor into their actions; the special dancing being very similar to the 
earlier performance of the triangle-bearers, except that the masker took a 
vigorous part. Thus they danced abreast, facing the east, south, west, and 
north, then east again; then prancing off into obscurity. 

The next performance involved a rising sun and moon. In this the two 
special actors had large, shie]d-like feathered disks in front of their breasts. 
The disks were some eighteen inches in diameter, with eagle tail feathers 
extending from their margins like rays. On the face of each disk were 
painted in black eyes, mouth, and vertical lines for ears, to represent the 
features of sun and moon respectively. Further, in addition to the disks, 
each carried feathered triangles which they used in a fashion similar to that 
of the triangle-bearers described above. 

Sun and moon dancers then alternated with masked performers several 
times; the former occasionally dancing face to face as the arrow-bearers 
had done. They were replaced by the triangle-bearers and maskers, who, in 
turn, alternated for fourteen successive sets. This was varied from time to 
time by the triangle-bearers waiting until the chanters had circled the fire 
the required number of times and seated themselves. The triangle dancers 
then cantered in with a hopping, tripping, graceful step, performed as be- 
fore, and retired. 

There was then a lull of a few minutes, after which for more than an hour 
the special performers used triangles or wands. The dancing was similar 
to that of their earlier appearances; sometimes dancing abreast, sometimes 
face to face. 

This was followed by a diversion in which one of the actors was a female 
(or a man dressed like a woman): first as a little girl, then a young woman, 
and finally as a man with powdered face through which his mustache 
showed. These danced many sets until the audience grew tired. 

The cactus actors followed. They carried sticks three feet long to which 
“finger” cactus was profusely tied. There were two of these performers in 
the first four sets, who danced facing each other like the arrow-bearers. 
Then came a set in which eight took part, dancing four facing four. 

The performance of the setting sun and moon, which followed, was like 
that of the rising sun and moon save that the rayed disks were now sus- 
pended on their backs. 

Lightning was represented in the dance that followed by lazy tongs 
which the special actors carried in front of them. This device, when pressed, 
would plunge forward some eight or ten feet. At every turn, at every 
gesture-position in the song, and when presented to the fire as a closing act, 
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it was thrust forward while its bearer posed in strutting posture. These 
actions were repeated many times. 

The next performance involved bull-roarers. The four actors each car- 
ried a long pole from the top of which a small board was suspended by a 
cord (their leader had also a bull-roarer on a buckskin thong) which they 
whirled to produce a grating, buzzing noise. The lightning performance 
was then repeated, followed by several minor ceremonies. 

Just before dawn four actors, carrying little trees, came into the en- 
closure and, after circling the central fire, proceeded to the two patients 
who had again been placed forward on blankets. After dancing a few min- 
utes, they performed over the patients much as in the arrow dance. 

A group now filed in to dance vigorously around the fire for twelve cir- 
cuits, gesticulating and waving their twigs toward the fire, to the earth, 
and to the heavens. (The special performers were absent.) Then they filed 
to the southwestern quarter of the enclosure where the patients still re- 
clined on blankets. Here they formed a screen around the latter, while 
chanting and waving cedar and pifion twigs. They then seated theraselves 
so as to form a triangle open toward the fire. In the open space in front of 
the patients there was a dish in which a feathered disk was made to dance 
vigorously during the whole of the chant. (We noted that two medicine 
men, sitting opposite one another, waved their hands in unison to the time 
of the music, while all the other participants waved up and down the 
bunches of twigs they carried. A string extending from the hand of one 
medicine man to the other, invisible in the half-darkness, caused the disk 
to dance.) 

The final performance was the fire dance from which the whole cere- 
mony takes its name. Forty-seven men, nude except for breech-clout, en- 
tered the dance space and danced, pranced, hopped, and squatted around 
the central fire many times, acting as though in search of something. Each 
one carried a long, wrapped bundle of cedar bark. At last they got so close 
to the fire that one of the actors’ bundles caught fire. This he threw toward 
the east outside of the corral. He lit another and threw it outside to the 
south, another to the west, and a fourth to the north. Then all lit their 
bundles and beat one another with them. The torches burned out, they 
rushed from the dance enclosure, and the audience gathered the charred 
remains to use as medicine. The sick couple were then taken outside and 
the dance was over. 
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PIGMENTATION, SUNLIGHT, AND 
NUTRITIONAL DISEASE By FREDERICK G. MURRAY 


HE series of studies which led to the discovery of the cause and cure 

of rickets constitutes one of the most brilliant and successful pieces 
of modern medical research. Three different cures for rickets have been 
discovered: sunlight,' cod liver oil,? and ultra violet irradiation by the mer- 
cury vapor quartz lamp.* Each cure is complete in itself, and all are about 
equally efficient. 

In addition to their value to clinical medicine these discoveries possess 
marked significance in at least two other rather widely separated fields of 
science, namely, organic chemistry and anthropology. 

The action of sunlight is distinctly chemical in the curing of rickets. 
The abnormal soft formation of bone in this disease is found to be changed 
by chemical synthesis of the soluble calcium and phosphorus of the blood 
into healthy hard bone on exposure of the patient’s skin to excessive sun- 
light, 

This new constructive or nutritional use of sunlight or radiation must 
be clearly distinguished from the older well known destructive uses. As far 
back as 1894 Finsen of Denmark successfully employed concentrated sun- 
light or actinic rays to destroy local skin infections, and a little later X-rays 
and radium came into an ever-widening use in the destruction of tumors, 
infections, and abnormal tissues generally. But the constructive or nu- 
tritional action of the sun’s rays were first prominently disclosed in the cure 
of rickets.‘ This discovery was therefore epochal in medicine and has greatly 
stimulated interest and research in biochemistry, photodynamics and cure 
by sunlight of other nutritional diseases like anemia, dental caries, and the 
malnutrition of tuberculosis and other infections.® 

To the anthropologist these researches and discoveries in the cure of 
rickets are believed to be no less interesting and significant. 

It has long been recognized that infants of the colored race in the United 
States are more predisposed to rickets than are the white babies. A much 


1 A. F. Hesse, Newer Aspects of Rickets Problem, Jour. Amer. Medical Association 78: 
1177-83, 1922. 

? E. Mellanby, Accessory Food Factors in Infant Feeding, Lancet 1: 856-62, 1920. 

* K. Huldschinsky, Heilung von Rachitis durch Kunstiliche Hohensonne, Deutsch Klin. 
Woch. 26: 712, 1919. 

‘ J. H. Clark, The Physiological Action of Light, Phys. Rev. 2, No. 4: 642, 1922. 

5 E. M. Luce, Therapeutic Value of Radiation, Medicine 8: 419-63, 1929. 

*]J. A. Abt, Pediatrics 2: 909, Philadelphia, 1923. 
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larger proportion of little colored children are seen with bow-legs, square 
heads, large wrists and misshapen breast bones and ribs, which are the 
signs of soft rickety bones. The explanation of this came with the knowl- 
edge that sunlight through its ultra violet or actinic rays was a preventive 
of rickets. The pigmented skin offers added resistance to the ultra violet 
rays, so that it takes a much greater intensity of light on the pigmented, 
than on the unpigmented skin to produce the same antirachitic effect; that 
is to cure or prevent rickets.’ 

This antirachitic effect is produced through the irradiation of a certain 
oil, ergosterol, present in the skin and to a lesser extent in the blood. Under 
the influence of the sunlight on the skin, ergosterol takes on a new and pe- 
culiar property of being able to metabolize the calcium and phosphorus of 
the blood into normal tissue.* It amounts to what is known as a vitamin 
reaction.® Irradiated ergosterol of the skin and blood contains what is 
called vitamin D as the direct result of the specific action of the ultra violet 
portion of the sun’s light. So called vitamin D is absolutely necessary for 
normal bone formation in man and animal.’ A less than normal amount of 
it results in rickets in the young fast-growing infant or child," and marked 
and prolonged deficiency in adults leads to a severe form of rickets, known 
as osteomalacia. Hence, adequate amounts of sunshine or ultra violet light 
are essential if we are to get our normal amount of vitamin D therefrom. 

The farther one goes away from the equator toward the poles, the less 
intense becomes the ultra violet ray (as well as other rays) in the same 
exposure to the sun. This comes about from the oblique and hence longer 
path of the sunlight through the atmosphere to the surface of the earth at 
high latitudes. That path being much longer at the poles than at the equa- 
tor, more of the ultra violet rays is filtered out in the longer passage through 
the resisting atmosphere.” Near the poles also the yearly number of hours 
of sunshine is less than in the sunny tropics on account of clouds, fogs, and 


7P. R. Peacock, Quantitative Data in Skin Reactions to Ultra Violet Rays, Lancet 2: 
369-72, 1925. A. F. Hess, Newer Aspects of Rickets Problem, Jour. Amer. Medical Assn. 78: 
1183. 

8 H. Chick, Relation of Ultra Violet Light to Nutrition: Article I, Lancet 2: 325-30, 1932. 

° H. F. Langhorst, Vitamins, Their Role in the Prevention and Treatment of Disease, 
Medical Jour. and Rec. 135, No. 6: 267-69, 1932. 

10 E. V. McCollum, N. Simmons, J. E. Becker, P. G. Shipley, Experimental Demonstra- 
tion of the Existence of a Vitamin which Promotes Calcium Deposition, Jour. Biolog. Chem. 
53: 292, 1922. 

1 F, W. Schultz, The Clinical Significance of Vitamin D in Infancy and Childhood, Jour. 
Amer. Medical Assn. 99: 384-88, 1932. 

12 FE, A. Park, Some Aspects of Rickets, Can. Medical Assn. Jour. 26: 3-5, 1932. 
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mists obstructing the light rays. Thus there is not enough sunlight in far 
northern regions to prevent a marked tendency to rickets in deeply pig- 
mented man.® 

Rickets, itself, is not usually a fatal disease, but severe rickets or osteo- 
malacia by deforming the female pelvis, inhibits and finally destroys the 
reproductive capacity; hence, rickets would tend to the extinction of a 
colored race in high latitudes where an unpigmented or white race might 
thrive. 

Even white colonists migrating much too far northward and having to 
depend on extremely small amounts of sunshine, have in historic times, ap- 
parently suffered from lack of antirachitic vitamins. Danish scientists re- 
cently exhumed ancient skeletons at Herjolfsenes, the site of the Scandi- 
navian colony far north in Greenland which was founded by Eric the Red 
eleven centuries ago and became extinct six centuries later. They found the 
gross pelvis deformities of osteomalacia very plentiful and attributed the 
extinction of the colony to the ravages of this disease." 

We have here outlined in simplest terms the factors that can account 
for the evolution of whiteness or blondness in the so-called Nordic people. 
As primordial man proceeded northward into less sunlit regions, a disease, 
rickets, accomplished the extinction of the darker, more pigmented ele- 
ments of the population as parents and preserved the whiter, less pigmented 
to reproduce their kind and by progressive selection through prehistoric 
times, developed and established the white race in far northern Europe as 
it appears in historic times; its most extreme blond types inhabiting today 
the interior of the northern-most Scandinavian peninsula.” 

This discussion of human pigmentation assumes the presence of skin 
pigment in variable degree of intensity in primordial man or the ancestors 
of the white race. This agrees with the facts as regards man at the present 
time. All mankind except the rare and pathological albino have more or less 
pigment present in their skin. In the race groups and even in most families 
the individual members may markedly vary in complexion or pigment den- 
sity. Given such a set up, a variably pigmented population and a besetting 
disease like rickets which disastrously affects the darker skinned young 
adults, and it seems extremely likely that any sustained northward migra- 


8 A. F. Hess, and L. J. Unger, An Interpretation of the Seasonal Variation of Rickets, 
Am. Journ. Dis. of Children 22: 186-92, 1921; also note p. 192 quoting L. W. Sambon, Journ 
Trop. Med., Feb. 15, 1907. 

 H. Chick, The Relation of Ultra Violet Light to Nutrition: Article IT, Lancet 2: 383, 
1932 (quoting J. P. Maxwell, Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. 23: 639, 1930). 
% R. H. Whitbeck, The Geographic Factor, New York, 1932, p. 93. 
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tion would tend by natural selection to limit reproduction by the well pig- 
mented and develop blondness in the population generally. 

One of the chief difficulties up to now in accounting for the origin of the 
white or unpigmented race has been the existence of the darkly pigmented 
Eskimo in these same dark sunless Arctic regions which we have been dis- 
cussing as the probable original habitat of the white race."* The unravelling 
of the causes of rickets has fully explained this anomaly. The Eskimo though 
deeply pigmented and living in a dark habitat, nevertheless is notoriously 
free from rickets.’ This is due to his subsisting almost exclusively on a fish 
oil and meat diet. Cod liver oil, as has been stated, is fully as efficient as 
sunlight in preventing rickets.'*? Now the daily diet of the Eskimo calcu- 
lated in antirachitic units of cod liver oil equals several times the minimum 
amount of cod liver oil needed to prevent rickets. Because of his diet of anti- 
rachitic fats, it has been unnecessary for the Eskimo to evolve a white skin 
in the sunless frigid zone. He has not needed to have his skin bleached by 
countless centuries of evolution to admit more antirachitic sunlight. He 
probably has the same pigmented skin with which he arrived in the far 
north ages ago. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the interior highlands of the far 
north not using a fish diet or any other generous source of food vitamin D. 
must needs get most of their antirachitic vitamin from sunlight. If their 
skins are not sufficiently white to admit large enough amounts of solar 
radiation for normal bone metabolism, they are subject to rickets and to a 
natural selection processs that in successive generation accomplishes the 
needed blanching of the skin for survival as a more blond group. 

If the criteria of natural selection have any value whatever, it would 
seem that the interaction of these three factors, namely, food vitamin D, 
sunlight, and metabolism in rickets, can account in part at least for certain 
differences in race color in high latitudes: for the blondness of the Scandi- 
navian on the inland plateaus of the sub-arctic and the blackness of the 
Eskimo on the polar seashores. 

The significance of low light intensity and blondness in northern regions 
strongly tempts one to speculate upon the relation of excessive sunlight and 
race color in the tropics. Inferences that follow in this discussion may not 
yet be capable of laboratory proof as are the conclusions that have pre- 


16 C, J. Warden, The Evolution of Human Behavior, New York, 1932, p. 179. 

17 H. Chick, Relation of Ultra Violet Light to Nutrition: Article II , Lancet 2: 382, 1932. 

18 P. G. Shipley, E. A. Park, E. V. McCollum, W. Simmonds, H. T. Parsons, The Effects 
of Cod Liver Oil Administered to Rats with Experimental Rickets, Jour. Biolog. Chem. 45: 
243, 1921. 
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ceded; but speculation may be here as it has been elsewhere the precursor 
and incentive to the attainment of exact knowledge and experimental proof. 

More clear cut than the dominance of the white man in the compara- 
tively sunless north is the predominance of pigmented races in the sunlit 
tropics. 

There are no white races living native at the equator. By “living native” 
is meant a considerable white. population living for centuries a fully diversi- 
fied communal life including full exposure of the working class to the 
climate and sunshine. There is no record of such a successful colonization 
of whites surviving in the tropics. 

The restless white race migrating all over the known world since ever 
it became differentiated as a race, must have attempted equatorial coloni- 
zation many times in prehistory. It has attempted it often in historic times 
and still is attempting it with all the skill, science and manifold armamen- 
taria of modern industry. But all such attempts have been and apparently 
are doomed to failure; hopeful articles in current journalism to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

There seems to be something deadly in the tropics to unpigmented man. 
Is his vulnerability connected with his whiteness, his lack of pigment? Is 
pigment a protection? This is a fair inference. All the other races, the black, 
brown, red and yellow live native in the tropics; and the nearer the equator 
the denser the pigment of their respective skins. There are also on the fringe 
of the tropics in Arabia, India, Abyssinia and possibly elsewhere, dark 
skinned race remnants related to and presumably descended from more 
northern white stock. Milleniums of tropical or subtropical residence ap- 
parently have changed the race type mainly in the one feature of skin pig- 
mentation. Reversely paralleling our description of the development of the 
white race in the sunless north, we can explain the development of the pig- 
mented races on the equator by the action of a tropical disease factor that 
unfitted the lightly pigmented portion of the population for tropical living 
and selected the darkly pigmented for reproduction and by progressive 
selection, developed and established the colored races in the tropical en- 
vironment as we know them now. Whatever that developmental disease 
factor was which reacted with skin pigment to establish the colored race, we 
~.guld expect to find it still functioning against lack of pigmentation. It 
should still be the deadly foe of the white man in the tropics and account 
now as always for his absence therefrom as a native or successfully thriving 
colonist. 

Do we find such a tropical disease related in any way with unpigmented 
skin? Micotic or infectious diseases do not fit the case. Successful coloniza- 
tion of whites would have occurred in spite of all infectious diseases. All 
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races, colored and white, have about equal capacity for acquiring immunity 
to all micotic diseases. If the white race lacks any immunity which the 
colored races possess, it is because the white race on account of other than 
infectious disease factors was not allowed time or opportunity in the tropics 
to acquire that specific immunity. Micotic diseases bear little, if any, rela- 
tion to skin pigment. And the same may be said of humidity and aridity 
as disease factors. 

It will be objected that there is no deadly tropical disease other than 
infections, except perhaps sunstroke; but this is avoidable equally by whites 
and colored alike, and need not concern us here.’® 

It should be noted, however, that rickets is not a deadly disease to the 
individual even in the severe form that is deadly to the race by inhibiting 
reproduction. The colored woman with a disastrously deformed rickety 
pelvis may be enjoying comparatively good health. But we know that the 
slow unobtrusive metabolic changes, due to deficient sunlight working 
through a life time or a succession of life times, finally unfitted her for the 
natural reproduction of life. 

Similarly, one might expect from exposure over a long time to excessive 
sunlight, slow, perhaps cumulative nutritional changes throughout the 
organism of the unpigmented individual that would perhaps in a totally 
different manner from rickets yet with equal result unfit the white race for 
reproduction in the tropics. 

Do we find evidence of any such nutritional diseases or disorders pre- 
sumably due to solar radiation among whites temporarily residing in the 
tropics or in those white groups which live native closest to the equator? 

The most deteriorated white population of the United States, the “‘poor 
whites,”’ live on the sunniest slopes of our south Atlantic seaboard, and a 
still more decayed type of native white inhabits the smiling islands of the 
British West Indies. In sub-tropical British India it is maintained that few 
continuously resident white families survive the third generation. In the 
Phillipines severe menstrual disorders are practically universal among white 
women who accompany the men of our army on their comparatively brief 
tour of duty there. Many more similar examples could be cited. 

In contemplating the constitutional complaints of white residents in the 
tropics, the one disorder in addition to menstrual irregularities that most 
persistently and constantly presents itself is tropical neurasthenia.*° This 
is the more remarkable since the causes that are usually assigned to neuras- 


19 Chamberlain and Feer, Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion, Phillipine Jour. Science 5: 1, 
1910. Idem, Blonds and Brunettes in the Phillipine Climate, Phillipine Jour. Science 6: 427, 
1911. 

20 C, E. Woodruff, Medical Ethnology, New York, 1924, pp. 151-53. 
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thenia are absent from the tropics. The hurry, stress and anxieties of in- 
dustry, of family and social life in the temperate zone are notoriously ab- 
sent from the tropics, especially for those who have lived some time there 
and acquired the tempo of the torrid zone. But it is exactly among this long 
resident white class that tropical neurasthenia occurs most frequently and 
is most severe. 

On the other hand, the various tissues of the nervous system present 
themselves along with those of the reproductive system as from several 
angles the most likely to be damaged by excessive light—by photochemical 
changes in calcium and phosphorus metabolism. 

The cells of nerve tissue are very highly organized and complex and 
hence most vulnerable. We know the least about their physiology and func- 
tional metabolism, but they, like the bones, are intimately concerned with 
the biochemistry of calcium and phosphorus. 

The pathology of the so-called functional nervous diseases is of course 
very obscure or we would not call them functional; but one of the constant 
findings, especially in neurasthenia, is abnormal calcium salts and phos- 
phates in the urine, betokening some degree of abnormal metabolism of 
these tissue elements.”! 

There is much to suggest that tropical neurasthenia is the result of too 
intensive solar radiation, the response of the nervous system to too much 
ultra violet light absorption through unpigmented skin. There is much to 
suggest that a symptom-complex, nervous and reproductive, is the evolu- 
tionary disease factor that reacted with excessive light and unpigmented 
skin to prevent survival or colonization of white races and to develop and 
establish the colored races in the tropics, and that this symptom-complex 
is still functioning as the dead-line for whites in the torrid zone, just as 
osteomalacia is the dead-line for colored races in the darkness of the Arctic. 

The above suggestions are by no means conclusions, nor is a symptom- 
complex, nervous and reproductive, the only disease factor that might be 
accountable for the development of negroid and other dense pigmentation. 

Other diseases damaging to young race progenitors in the tropics might 
be obscurely concerned with undue photosynthesis of calcium and phos- 
phorus. These two minerals are integral to many if not all the body fluids 
and organs. Conspicuously involving one of these tissue minerals is the 
protean nutritional disorder arteriosclerosis with its heavy deposits of cal- 
cium which can seriously impair any of the finer structures or tissues of the 
body. 


21 W. Osler and T. McCrae, Principles and Practice of Medicine, New York, 1920, pp. 
684-86. 
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Food factors, so long confusing to the problem of pigmentation in the 
Arctic, may complicate the situation in the tropics also. Cereal foods,” and 
the use in diet of the mineral beryllium,” have been found to operate exactly 
opposite to cod liver oil and ultra violet light in the metabolism of calcium 
and phosphorus.” And finally it remains to be mentioned that some other 
rays of the solar spectrum—some occult effect of the infra red for example— 
might be involved in eliminating the unpigmented from life near the 
equator. 

In any event there is much evidence for the existence of a nutritional 
disease factor interacting with excessive light against the well-being or 
survival of white men in the tropics. This evidence is strengthened by the 
laboratory proof we have of the interacting of rickets with deficient light 
against the health of deeply pigmented man in the far north. 

Interaction in this latter case we know can definitely influence race 
color as instanced by the blondness of the Scandinavian. Fuller explanation 
of negroid pigmentation may come with more extended knowledge of the 
metabolic effects of prolonged exposure to excessive sunlight. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa 


22 FE. Mellanby, Medical Research Council, Special Rep. Ser. 93, 1925. 

23H. D. Branion, B. L. Guyatt and H. D. Kay, Beryllium “‘Rickets,” Jour. Nutrition 6: 
313-24, 1933. Also Editorial, Jour. Amer. Medical. Assn. 101: 1080, 1933. 

* R. C. Clouse, Vitamin D, Jour. Amer. Medical Assn. 99: 215-22, 301-309, 1932. 


NOTES ON THE HUICHOL By OTTO KLINEBERG 


URING the summer of 1933 the writer spent about two months on a 

Huichol ranch near San Sebastian, a small pueblo in the heart of the 
eastern Sierra Madre mountains. It was hoped at the time that this would be 
merely a preliminary visit for purposes of orientation, and that it would be 
followed up shortly after by a more extensive survey of the life of the 
people with especial emphasis on psychological behavior. The prospect of 
an early return now seems remote, so that it was decided to publish what- 
ever information had been obtained in the hope of assisting other inves- 
tigators who contemplate a visit to that region. 

San Sebastian is one of the most accessible of the Huichol villages, 
yet it lies five difficult days on horseback from Colotlan, where the auto- 
mobile road ends. The way leads across the mountains, over cliffs and gullies, 
past the little Mexican settlements of Monte Escobedo and Nostic and 
then through a very attractive, though almost uninhabited, country to the 
remote ranches of the Huichol. The ranch of Augustin de la Cruz, “La 
Ciudad,” about an hour’s ride from San Sebastian, the nearest pueblo, has 
an especially attractive location on a hill above a swiftly flowing stream. 
The houses are built in a circle around a cleared patio, a low stone wall sur- 
rounding the whole. One house is for Augustin and his wife, another for 
his mother and step-father, and a third for his younger brother, Serapio, 
and his family. Each dwelling has adjoining it a store-house where the 
special treasures of the family are safeguarded. The largest house of all, 
built like the others of adobe and stones with a thatched roof, is the “god- 
house,” the casa de los santos, where all religious ceremonies are held 
and the precious harvest is stored. It was this chapel that was given to us 
for our home during the time we lived at the Ciudad, and it was from this 
ranch that we made our excursions into neighboring Huichol territory. 

It can hardly be said that the Huichol were pleased with our visit. They 
have little liking for Mexicans (whom they call vecinos, or neighbors), 
and much less for North Americans, who are all potentially if not actually 
miners coveting Huichol land for its silver. There are silver mines controlled 
by Americans at Bolafios, on the edge of the Sierra, and the Huichol cannot 
understand anyone’s making the difficult trip into the mountains without 
having interests in that direction. They have not forgotten the American 
who about twenty years ago arranged with the Gobernador at San Sebas- 
tian for a fifty year’s lease of a large area, and began the work of looking 
for silver until under cover of a revolutionary skirmish both he and the 
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Gobernador were killed. The suspicion that we were also miners clung to 
us most of the summer, and even though our own hosts at the Ciudad be- 
came progressively more amiable, there were a great many others who re- 
mained hostile. We had official documents which for a time seemed to satisfy 
them (one or two among them could read Spanish), but even these were 
later judged to be forgeries, largely at the suggestion of an unfriendly 
Mexican jefe de armas. This was hardly the best atmosphere for ethno- 
logical research, yet it was offset by the fact that we found one or two excep- 
tionally able informants, and that we were allowed to remain in daily and 
intimate contact with a small group of people in a living and functioning 
culture. 

This daily contact revealed to us a gay and sociable group, emotional, 
laughing easily and often, quickly aroused to anger and as quickly appeased. 
They showed little of that phlegmatic disposition popularly attributed to 
the Indian. It was their busy season, the time for ploughing and planting, 
but there was leisure for a great deal of conversation and a little music. 
It was possible not only to obtain formal ethnological material from an in- 
formant, but also to learn by direct observation something of the behavior 
patterns of the group, and of individual differences in these patterns. 

Huichol culture in general presents a strange combination of pre- 
Colombian and Catholic elements, nowhere better illustrated than in their 
religion. My informant listed for me the following deities—God, the Sun, 
the Earth, the Moon, Fire, Water, the Sea, Corn Mother, and the “‘Saints.”’ 
These ‘‘Saints” are large colored pictures kept in the main chapel of the 
pueblo, although smaller replicas are also to be found over the altar in the 
private chapels of each ranch. The most important ones, in my informant’s 
Spanish and in the order in which he listed them, are La Virgen de Guada- 
lupe, La Purisima, Maria Soledad, San Sebastian, San José, San Antonio, 
Jesus, Santo Cristo and San Isidro. No fiesta is held unless the Saints are 
present. 

Fiestas may be given by a single individual, or by a whole community; 
in either case they are open to all who care to come. They are invariably 
very social affairs, in fact their main purpose appears to be a social one. 
The giving of elaborate fiestas brings prestige, but this fact is little stressed 
in the community. The host is required, among other things, to sacrifice an 
animal, usually a cow. When the community gives the fiesta, someone is 
designated by the Cantador or shaman to act as the host, and he is then 
expected to furnish the animal to be sacrificed. The shaman “‘dreams”’ who 
is to be the host; the Huichol believe that anyone who refused to accept 
this honor would fall sick and die. 
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A brief account of the fiestas follows.' 


Fiesta de la Virgen de Guadalupe.? Cow sacrificed in late afternoon. At sundown, 
procession around fire in counter-clockwise direction. Shaman and two assistants 
sit in special wicker chairs. Offerings placed in front of shaman. Singing throughout 
the night, led by chief shaman with responses by assistants and others. Inside the 
chapel, dancing (tap dance variety) to music of violin and guitar. During night offer- 
ings presented to Saints. Just before sunrise, Saints are taken out into patio. Shaman 
points plumes to sun, asking gods to accept the offerings. A chicken is killed, and 
blood thrown upon Saints. The day is then spent in eating and drinking. 

Fiesta de las Aguas.* Purpose: to bring rain, or if it is still raining, to have the 
rain continue. As above, except that the chanting consists entirely of prayers for 
rain. A free translation of a Rain Prayer follows: 


O Rain, O the Mothers! 

We shall make a fiesta 

That the rain cease not, 

That it should grow everywhere. 

We shall place candles everywhere. 

Let it rain everywhere without ceasing. 
We shall place gourds everywhere 

Until the grain comes forth again. 

You will decide if it should come forth well. 
I sowed well. 

If you dry it, how shall I sow next year? 
You will see to it that it be successful. 
It not, it will not be our fault. 


Rain is of great importance. Huichol word for year is Séwitalé, meaning ‘‘one rain.”’ 
Many taboos. If new corn is eaten before Fiesta of the Corn, rain will cease. In 
that case, necessary to send offerings to mountain peaks, so that they will send rain; 
also small effigies of animals so that they will not be harmed by lightning. 

Fiesta of the Squashes. Held late in September. Young squash may not be eaten 
until after fiesta. Must first be offered to Saints. During night shaman accompanies 
singing with drum. No feasting or drinking the following day. 

Fiesta of the Green Corn (Elote). Held late in October. New corn must not be 
eaten till after fiesta. First offered to Saints. All present wear their finest clothes. 
Singing throughout day as well as night. During singing shaman uses drum, and 
is accompanied also by the shaking of rattles by the children. At dawn, a special 
dance in which men carry bundles of fresh corn which are elaborately clothed as if 
they were children. A little corn is dropped into the fire. At sunrise all bathe to- 
gether in the river. Eating and drinking throughout the day. 


1 See also Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (2 vols., New York), 1902. 
? Witnessed July 14, 1933: private fiesta at ranch of Santa Gertrudis. 
* Communal fiesta witnessed August 29 at Casa Real in San Sebastian. 
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Fiesta of the Harvest. Held in November. Corn gathered and offered to Saints. 
Corn is most important article of diet; eaten mainly in form of tortillas. 

Fiesta of the Planting. Held in April. Begins in morning, day spent in ceremonial 
planting of corn by men to sound of violin and guitar. Singing throughout the night. 

Fiesta of the Peyote (Hikuli). Most important of all fiestas. In October, prelimi- 
nary excursion to Real Catorce, in state of San Luis Potosi, to collect peyote. 
Fifteen days journey on foot each way. All night ceremonial upon arrival. Prayers. 
At dawn, arrows are shot into ground in front of peyote; then plant may be eaten. 
On return journey, faces are painted yellow. Upon arrival, night spent in feasting 
and eating peyote. Fiesta proper in January. Usual singing through the night. Dur- 
ing the day, special dances led by the “angels’”—boy and girl dressed in their finest. 
Peyote is eaten. Has been preserved in ground during winter. 

Eating the peyote results in visions among the Huichol as among all 
other peoples who make use of it. Among the Huichol, however, the 
visions have a special character, which illustrates very neatly the manner in 
which cultural patterns may determine individual psychological experiences. 
All my informants, without a single exception, spoke of seeing the Saints in 
their peyote visions. They are seen either as very large colored pictures, or 
as giant men and women walking about in gaily colored clothing. Other 
things may also be seen—flowers, colors, lights; the sun is heard making a 
terrific noise; but always there are the Saints. It would appear that the 
peyote produces visions, possibly colored visions, as a direct physiological 
effect, but the content or the meaning of the imagery is clearly a cultural 
phenomenon. It may be added that even the youngest Huichol shows a 
high “peyote tolerance,” and that the unpleasant physiological effects 
which have so often been reported seem to be entirely absent among them. 
(This may possibly be due to the fact that the Huichol eat the peyote in 
the fresh, rather than in the dried, state.) 

There is one other vision experience connected with the peyote which is 
worthy of mention. The Huichol say that while they are collecting the pey- 
ote, if they eat a little of it and look from far at the field in which it is grow- 
ing, the peyote looks like deer. The plants can actually be seen moving about 
like deer grazing, their antlers close to the earth. Lumholtz reports that 
the Huichol regard the peyote and the deer as one, and Lévy-Bruhl has 
used the identification as an instance of his Law of Participation in the 
thinking of primitive peoples. It is doubtful whether there is any real identi- 
fication here. My informant told me that he heard the old men say that 
once upon a time the peyote was a deer, but it lost the power of motion and 
was stuck fast in the ground. His own opinion was that they were not really 
the same, but like “brothers;” they merely looked the same when one had 
eaten peyote. 
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There was one other fiesta, not listed above, about which I received a 
little information. This is the fiesta for the inauguration of the new officers, 
which takes place in the Casa Real in San Sebastian on October 17th. The 
celebration lasts five days with intermittent dancing and feasting. For this 
fiesta a leading dancer (tewi) and six assistants (wdynaltle) are appointed. 
The tewi wears a mask and is evidently a clown, arousing much laughter 
by his antics. 

These dancers are appointed by the Gobernador, who is the most im- 
portant official in the community. The Huichol have four secular officials: 
Gobernador, Juez, Capitan and Alguacil or Alcaide. The first two each have 
one assistant or toupil; the Capitan has under him a Sergente and a Cabo, 
and the Alguacil is assisted by an Alguareal. The Gobernador is a sort of 
mayor and has the deciding voice in most communal affairs. He and the 
Juez together preside over trials. The Capitan represents the police force, 
acting under the orders of the Gobernador. The Alguacil is the jailor whose 
duties in former times included whipping prisoners or putting them in the 
stocks. These forms of punishment have now been abolished at San Sebas- 
tian, and offenders are fined or imprisoned or made to work for a time on 
the Gobernador’s land. Formerly prisoners were always confined without 
food, but that is no longer the case. 

The officers are “elected” in a very original manner. The decision lies 
in the hands, or rather the dreams, of an old man known as the kawitero. 
On Corpus Christi day the officials each give to the kawitero a bottle of 
liquor, and tell him to dream who their successors are to be. In October they 
meet with him again to ask the result of his dreams, and he names the new 
officials. It sometimes happens that in his dream the first man to appear is 
not acceptable to the people (in the dream) so the kawitero exercises a sort 
of veto and dreams again. There is never any questioning of his decision. 
The officials are in this way “elected” for one year, serving without pay. 

Besides these secular officials there are five Mayordomos who function 
in the religious life of the community. Each has his special Saint or Saints 
to guard, and they are known as the Mayordomo del Cristo, de San José, 
de la Virgen, de San Sebastian and the Mayordomo de la Purisima. One of 
their most important duties is to carry the Saints to and from the various 
fiestas in the vicinity. These officers also serve for a year, except the Mayor- 
domo del Cristo, who functions for five years. They are appointed in 
dreams, not by the kawitero himself, but by his two assistants. The Mayor- 
domo del Cristo is aided by a Prioste and a Deputado; the others each have 
one Prioste. In addition each Mayordomo has a tenaficha, a female servant 
to help keep the Saints and the chapel clean. All these officials, except the 
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tenafichas, are present at trials and have a part in all communal decisions. 
The religious group works with the secular, but has very much less power. 

There are also two Mexicans who play a part in the government of the 
community: the schoolteacher (the school is two years.old, but has barely 
begun to function) and the Military Chief of Rural Defense. There is no 
Catholic priest at San Sebastian. 

Though not officially a part of the political organization, the shamans 
(Spanish, cantador, curandero; Huichol, méraakéma) play an important 
part in the life of the community, and have a great deal of influence. They 
function at all fiestas, and are also continually being called upon to cure 
disease. 

The office is more or less hereditary. A man who is a cantador will 
usually teach his songs and his healing art to one of his sons. When the boy 
is about tea, his father gives him some sort of potion, of which peyote seems 
to be an important ingredient, and paints the boy’s face, after which neither 
father nor son may eat salt for one month. They journey to the Pacific 
coast, so that the boy can bathe in the sea. One of my informants who was 
a cantador had been taken twice to the Pacific by his father. He has taken 
his own son, who is only ten years old, twice already to San Plaza, and plans 
to take him once every year until he has bathed in the sea six times alto- 
gether. Then he will be able to sing and cure very well. In addition the 
boy listens to the songs of other cantadors, especially of his own father, and 
“dreams” his own new ones. At the age of fifteen, a boy may already func- 
tion as an assistant cantador. Girls may occasionally—though rarely 
learn to cure, but they can never lead the chanting in the fiestas. 

The Huichol have implicit faith in the power of the curanderos to heal. 
They regard them as infinitely superior to the Mexican physicians, and I 
could not learn of a single case in which one of the latter had been consulted. 
Disease is in most cases sent by God as a punishment for sin. It resides in 
the body in the form of a grain of corn, a piece of crystal, or a tiny stone, 
which must be removed if the disease is to go; it is sucked out of the body 
by the curandero. 

My curandero informant showed me how it was done. (I asked him how 
he would cure me of stomach-ache, and he was evidently not aware of the 
imaginary character of my illness, since he asked me the next time we met 
whether I was well again, and expressed gratification at my recovery.) He 
made me bare my abdomen, then took two bunches of plumes, spat upon 
them, and moved them from my toes upward along my body to the ab- 
domen, mumbling at the same time. This was repeated once or twice, then 
the same thing was done from the head downwards, and subsequently from 
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every direction inward towards the navel, as if the disease were being con- 
centrated at that one point. The feathers were laid aside, the curandero 
blew on his hands, and then one by one “‘cracked”’ all his finger-joints. He 
repeated the whole brushing procedure, this time using his hands, and again 
bringing the disease in towards the navel from every direction. Then he 
put his mouth to the navel, sucked energetically a number of times, and 
spat out into his hands a considerable quantity of saliva, plus the ‘“disease”’ 
in the form of a triangular piece of crystal about one centimeter long and 
half a centimeter at its base. This he threw away through an opening in the 
wall of the house, and informed me that the disease was gone. 

The cure is always essentially the same, though there are minor varia- 
tions. In the case of a Huichol who was suffering from a common form of 
eye disease, evidently a kind of trachoma, the cure was similar except that 
blood and pus were sucked from the eyes—a not very hygienic, but by no 
means useless method of treatment; afterwards the inevitable crystal also 
appeared. In the case of a little girl at our ranch who was feeling poorly, 
the curandero spat a number of times upon the abdomen and kneaded it 
actively with his fingers. 

Certain other ceremonies are also effective. It is of great value to take 
some arrows and some perfectly formed gourds containing beads, and to 
send one set to Real Catorce and another to the temple at Santa Caterina. 
From these two places water is brought back and thrown over the diseased 
person. This water has also the power to ward off disease. Sacrifices are im- 
portant, and a cow may be killed in cases of severe illness. It also helps to 
light candles, give presents to the Saints, and abstain from salt. It is a good 
idea as well to confess one’s sins to the curandero, who sends away the evil 
by brushing the patient with plumes dipped in the sacred water. There is 
no penance attached to this confession, merely a warning not to repeat the 
offense. One of my informants did this after the death of his first child, con- 
fessing his marital infidelity and placing his arrows on the highest mountain 
peaks at Real Catorce and at Santa Caterina, burying the gourds and the 
beads in nearby caves. Since then his other children have been ill, but none 
of them has died, and he is therefore conviced that this technique is ef- 
fective. When children die it is because the father has committed adultery; 
that was why his first child died at the age of two, and also why at the same 
time he lost three cows. If many children die, the grandfather whips the 
guilty father who has “killed” his children. 

Disease is not always a punishment for sin; it may also be sent by a man 
(usually a curandero) to others. The only details I could learn as to the 
method were that ten arrows are placed in the ground, and that it is neces- 
sary to pray and sing over a fire. My curandero informant said he knew the 
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technique, but has never used it. The arrows change into a snake, a lion or 
other dangerous animal, and come to kill the person against whom the in- 
cantation has been made. The victim knows he is being attacked, because he 
sees the animal in a dream. If, in the dream, the animal is killed before he 
can harm the sleeper, the disease disappears, but if the sick man is killed 
by the animal in his dream he is sure to die. When a man falls ill in this 
way, his relatives go to a curandero, who prays in front of the Saints, 
especially Saint Joseph, and is told during the night who is responsible. If 
the man dies, the relatives go to the house of the man who has caused his 
death and beat him severely. I was told of one case three years ago in 
which the man who sent the disease was put to death. It is believed that 
young men rarely (one informant said “never”) die unless this sort of 
magic is involved, though old men may die “naturally.” 

If the healer comes early in the course of the disease he is always suc- 
cessful, but if the disease has been long in the body—two or three years: 
he can do nothing. Animals are cured in the same way as men, by sucking 
out the disease. 

When a man dies, his body lies for one day in his house. Candles are 
lit, and all his relatives cry very bitterly. The next day he is buried in his 
finest clothes, and with him are buried also five miniature tortillas and a 
little gourd full of water, so that his spirit may eat and drink. The tortillas 
and the gourd are put on his chest, and he is placed in the ground in the 
communal cemetery near the Casa Real in San Sebastian. 

Five days later there is a gathering of all the relatives and friends in the 
house of the dead man; they bring meat, fruit, tortillas and other food. All 
the dead man’s belongings are placed in a heap outside the house, and all 
his live stock is collected in the patio. During the afternoon a cow is sacri- 
ficed and in the evening the cantador and his assistants begin to sing of the 
dead man, telling the story of his whole life throughout the night. The 
cantador looks for the spirit of the dead man, asking God where it is, and 
when he receives the answer, he tells the relatives. At dawn the cantador 
offers all the food and the assembled goods to the spirit, and the ceremony 
officially ends. The guests spend the day eating and drinking. The property 
is divided among the sons and daughters according to mutual agreement, 
though occasionally the distribution has been arranged by the deceased be- 
fore his death. Some of the less important possessions may go to the more 
distant relatives. The heirs weep as they divide the property, and recall 
incidents in the life of the deceased. The cantador tells them that they must 
weep no longer, and they obey; one informant told me that they no longer 
feel sad after this short period of mourning has been concluded. 

There appears to be no special attitude of fear or reverence attached to 
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the dead. There is no taboo against touching the corpse, and no praying to 
the dead, who send neither good nor evil. 

The cantador-curandero may occasionally be called in to help during 
difficult child-birth, his task being to press down upon the woman’s ab- 
domen with his hands and to throw sacred water over her. Usually he is 
not needed. The woman continues with her work until labor begins, then 
ties a special girdle about her waist, and gives birth in a kneeling position. 
She does not cry nor groan in fabor. She herself cuts the cord, and wipes the 
baby clean, leaving the placenta in a corner of the house until someone can 
take it away and bury it so that the dogs cannot eat it. If the woman’s 
mother is present, she sits in a corner of the house praying. For two or three 
days the woman rests, then goes about her regular duties. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day the maternal grandmother lifts up the 
child and prays to the Saints. “‘I am going to give the child a name. Let 
it not die. Let it grow and be strong.”” The next morning she bathes the 
child in a large gourd and gives it a name. She takes a piece of cotton, dips 
it in water, washes the child well, and says, “I name you ——.” 

In this way the child gets its Huichol name. Sample Huichol names in 
translation are Bracelets of Beads, Dawn, the Yellow One, the Fountain, 
Beautifully Made, That Which Bubbles, Rose Blossom. Later the child is 
baptized whenever the Mexican padre happens to be in San Sebastian, and 
the godparents give it a-Spanish name. Many Huichol children are never 
baptized, and in that case are usually known by the Spanish names of their 
grandparents. 

It is believed that if the child is born during the eighth month it is 
a girl. If the eighth month passes, it will be a boy. Boys are preferred. Twins 
are bad luck. Adoption is rare. 

Boys and girls play together without restriction of any kind. There are 
no family avoidances. At about the age of three or four a boy already knows 
how to use a small bow and arrow. At seven he goes to work with his father 
in the fields. A girl of four or five can help look after the babies, and at seven 
or eight she can help with the cooking. Children may receive corporal 
punishment for disobedience, stealing, etc. (There is no ceremonial whip- 
ping at the fiestas.) There are no special ceremonials connected with 
adolescence. The girl is usually frightened at her first menstruation, but 
her mother tells her it is the custom among Huichol women. Menstruation 
is not regarded with horror, and there is no isolation and no suggestion of 


uncleanness. Puberty is said to occur about the age of sixteen in boys and 
at fourteen or fifteen in girls. It brings no change in status, as the young 
man or woman remains in the parents’ home until marriage. 
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Chastity is, at least in theory, the rule before marriage. However, 
virginity is by no means a prerequisite in the bride. When a boy and girl 
are caught together, they are usually beaten by the parents and frequently 
a marriage is arranged. There is also a form of prostitution. Women 
“servants” work in a household, often living with the man of the house 
until the wife objects. There was one such woman in Agustin’s house; she 
had a baby with her, but no one knew its father. 

Marriage customarily occurs between the ages of twenty and twenty-five 
in the case of men, and between fifteen and twenty for women. There is 
no clan system, and no restrictions in the choice of a mate beyond the usual 
incest prohibitions. What usually happens is that a young man sees a girl 
who pleases him, though he may never have spoken to her, and he tells 
his mother that he would like to marry her. His mother never questions 
his choice, but goes to the girl’s mother and asks whether she consents to 
the arrangement. If she says no, the matter is closed. If she says yes, the 
boy’s mother speaks to her husband, who in turn approaches the father of 
the girl. He sends for his daughter and explains to her that she is about to 
be married. It is customary for her to make a semblance of refusal, know- 
ing all the time that it is useless and that she has no choice. 

Occasionally the initiative may come from the girl. If she finds a young 
man particularly attractive she raay say so to her mother, who opens ne- 
gotiations with the mother of the boy. In that case the boy may refuse, 
even though all four parents are in favor of the match. 

When everything has been arranged, the girl’s mother asks when the 
wedding is to be, and the boy’s father names the day, usually about a week 
later. On the afternoon of the wedding day the girl and her parents go to 
the boy’s house, where they are greeted by him and his parents. The young 
couple kneels, the girl between the two mothers, and the boy between the 
two fathers. The boy and girl clasp hands, and remain for an hour in this 
position while they receive advice from the parents. The boy’s father says 
to him, “Behave well. Do not fight with your wife.” The girl’s mother tells 
her, “‘This is to be your home and your bed. You are not coming back with 
us, but staying here to care for this man and do his bidding.” The fathers 
speak together, and the mothers together. “If my son mistreats your 
daughter let me know,” “If my daughter does not treat your son well, 
tell me about it.’’ At the end of the hour the young people are raised to 
their feet, and they embrace, each with an arm about the other’s shoulders. 
The parents point to the bed and go out. 

There follows a probationary period of five days during which the mar- 
riage may be broken by either one. If all goes well, the fathers arrange be- 
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tween themselves how much the boy is to pay for the girl, the price ranging 
from about $5.00 to $15.00 Mexican. Occasionally this is dispénsed with. 
On the morning of the sixth day there is a Catholic ceremony performed 
in the chapel by the Mexican priest in the presence of the godparents and 
other relatives and friends. (If there is no priest around at the time, this 
ceremony may be delayed for a considerable period.) This is followed by 
a fiesta at the home of the boy’s parents: there is music, dancing and feast- 
ing through the night. ; 

There may be divorce by mutual consent, the arrangements being made 
by both sets of parents with the Gobernador. If the man or woman leaves 
without any such arrangement, he or she is brought back, punished by 
imprisonment and subsequently forced to return to the other. If a man 
knows that his wife has been unfaithful, he may complain to the Gober- 
nador, who causes the woman and her lover to be imprisoned for a month, 
after which the man may or may not take back his wife, as he wishes. If 
he does not, he is permitted to remarry. If it is the husband who has been 
unfaithful, he is also imprisoned for one month, and then has the choice 
of returning to his wife or remaining with his mistress. In the latter case 
all his possessions—children, cows, oxen, etc.—are divided between him- 
self and his wife, but it is she who goes away and leaves her former home 
to her husband and his new wife. If the husband or wife should run away 
and succeed in evading recapture, the deserted one may remarry after a 
year. 

The economic system of the Huichol is comparatively simple. Land is 
held in common, and cannot be bought or sold. Any Huichol can cultivate 
any piece of land which pleases him, if it is not already under cultivation 
There is no limit to the amount of land a man may hold as long as he makes 
use of it, and his holdings may be scattered all over the Huichol country. 
Usually after using a piece of land two or three years, a man will abandon 
it for a fresher field. There is strict private property, however, in the prod- 
uce of the land, as well as in live stock, houses, etc. The Huichol are hos- 
pitable and generous, and will lend food to a hungry neighbor if he needs 
it, but they will expect him to pay it back. 

The main products are corn, beans and squash, though in the vicinity 
of San Sebastian there were also to be found some tomatoes, chile, lemons 
and one peach orchard a short distance away. Corn is the most important 
article of barter (money is used, but rarely), as well as the source of food. 
A man with a good corn crop will exchange what he does not need for live- 
stock, and in that way a young man who starts out with nothing but a 
field in which to plant corn and a house of stones, straw, and adobe that 
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his relatives and friends have helped him build, may in time become 
“‘wealthy.’’ A man who owns fifty to sixty cows and about $100.00 Mexican 
is considered a rich man. 

The reactions of the Huichol to the possession of wealth are by no means 
uniform, some regarding it as of paramount importance, others being quite 
content with the minimum required for living. Here as in other things, I 
found the individual differences impressive. Of our three hosts, for example, 
one, Augustin, was a busy, progressive person, anxious to add to his hold- 
ings in land and livestock, eager to adopt what he regarded as the best 
elements in Mexican life, prepared to work hard and long to achieve his 
goal. His younger brother, Serapio, was a careless, happy-go-lucky fellow, 
good-natured, friendly, without any special ambition, content to loll about 
the patio and play with his two small children, very much interested in 
the things which money could buy, but unwilling to work to acquire them. 
Their step-father, Juan Antonio, was a reserved silent man, impractical, 
introverted, with no concern for worldly goods of any kind. Of the two 
principal informants, one, Juan Bautista, was friendly, gay, objective, and 
critical; the other, Ignacio, was solemn and fearful, acquiescing in all the 
beliefs of his fathers, and a prey to varied suspicions of the magical machi- 
nations of a host of enemies. In general this Huichol group gave no support 
to the formerly accepted theory that personality differences among “‘prim- 
itive” peoples are negligible. 

The little group of people living at the ranch, La Ciudad, seemed gen- 
uinely friendly. They would come to visit in our hut almost every day, and 
though conversation was not always very lively, the men spent many hours 
with us, smoking, talking a little, examining our belongings with evident 
interest, and enjoying the pictures of American life in our books and maga- 
zines. Later on there was music, and Augustin in particular would come in 
for a while almost every evening with his violin and play a dance tune or 
sing. These songs are not of any great interest musically, and they show 
obvious Spanish influences. A few examples follow. 

I was especially interested, when I went to the Huichol, in the problem 
of emotional expression, and in discovering whether their emotional re- 
actions differed in any fundamental ways from ours. My stay among 
them was too short, and my knowledge of their language consequently too 
slight to make any thorough study of this kind possible. I had to content 
myself therefore, with an occasional objective observation which seemed 
to me to be interesting, even though I could not follow it up to my own 
satisfaction. 


On two occasions I noticed behavior which among us would undoubt- 
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edly have been accompanied by an outburst of anger, but which in their 
case was not reflected in any recognizable facial expression. Once Serapio’s 
wife dropped the baby, which began to-cry. Serapio ran into the hut, 
scolded her very loudly, and hit her twice across the back: with his knife. 
Isaw him as he came out immediately after, and he did not look angry. 
Another time Augustin’s wife struck his favorite dog hard enough to make 
it run off yelping. Without looking back, Augustin continued on his way 
to our hut, talked with us a few moments apparently unperturbed, 
then went back and very deliberately hit his wife on the shoulder. The 
action may have been a coldblooded punishment rather than an “angry” 
response, but I doubt whether any one among us could have done it in 
just that way. 

Once Serapio’s wife fell and hurt herself rather badly. She cried noisily 
for a long time, but everyone present ignored her completely. Serapio kept 
on playing with his son, laughing constantly and showing no “sympathy” 
in any manner which I could recognize. 

Tears mean sadness or pain, as with us, but there is also a great deal 
of ceremonial weeping which is entirely conventional. For example during 
the all-night singing at the fiestas, there is an interruption by the man who 
is giving the fiesta. He comes before the shaman with his wife and children, 
thanks him for his singing, wishes him well, and expresses the hope that 
all will meet again at the fiesta the year following. During this harangue 
the host cries a great deal. This appears to be a highly conventionalized 
crying, not expressing any particular emotion, but simply a custom under 
these specific circumstances. At other times men may cry when someone 
dies, when they are in pain, when they lose a valuable animal, or when 
their house burns or falls down. There is no ideal of stoicism, and no op- 
probrium attaches to a man who cries when he is badly hurt. 

The Huichol laugh a great deal. I noticed many examples of a Hobbesian 
sense of humor—much amusement at the discomfiture of others. It seemed 
very funny when our guide lost his spurs and looked everywhere for them, 
or when I took the wrong turn on my way to the river. There was also 
great laughter at the sight of anything strange or unusual, as when they 
saw our camping equipment or our methods of preparing and eating our 
food. It was a little less clear why they should have been convulsed by the 
sight of the Huichol pictures in Lumholtz, or that they should laugh very 
heartily when our Mexican mozo said that he did not like the way the 
Huichol make their tortillas, and that he could not eat them. 

Kissing occurs among the Huichol. Parents kiss their small children a 
great deal, and husband and wife kiss while the wife is still ‘“‘new.”’ (My 
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informant estimated “newness” to last about one year, but occasionally 
kissing occurs later as well.) Boys and girls sometimes kiss before marriage, 
but brothers and sisters never kiss. Up to about the age of fifteen, boys and 
girls may kiss their parents on the lips, after that they hug them and kiss 
their hands. Handkissing is frequent as a sign of respect. 

These meagre notes on emotional expression are merely a suggestion in 
the direction of a field of inquiry which under more favorable conditions 
should yield valuable material. I regret that here, as in this whole study, 
I have done little more than scratch the surface. 
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Museum, 1933.) 

The Excavation of the Ross Mound Group I, Puttteo Nasu. (Same series, 16, no. 1. 
46 pp., 9 pls., 8 figs., 1 map. $0.60. Milwaukee: Public Museum, 1933.) 


The Red Cedar River Variant of the Wisconsin Hopewell Culture. L. R. Cooper. 
(Same series, 16, No. 2. 62 pp., 10 pls., 4 figs., 1 map. $0.75. Milwaukee: Public 
Museum, 1933.) 

Each of the publications describes a distinct and unrelated aboriginal culture in 
Wisconsin. The director of the Milwaukee Public Museum, Dr S. A. Barrett, is to 
be complimented for maintaining during this economic distress the high standard 
of their archeological publications as well as presenting one of the most detailed 
and comprehensive accounts of a new Wisconsin culture. 

“Ancient Aztalan” describes for the first time a Middle Mississippi culture, lo- 
cated south and southeast of the present town of Aztalan, Jefferson County, Wis- 
consin. The author has continued his usual painstakingly precise description of all 
evidence recovered from the site. Every possible viewpoint is clearly set forth and 
the necessary ethnological and historical correlation has been included. The reader 
may feel that too much description has been given to incidental details, neverthe- 
less, one must realize that here is not only an exceptional variant of a southern cul- 
ture existing as far north as southeastern Wisconsin but a site which has unquestion- 
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ably produced a definite complex of material characteristics not heretofore de- 
scribed. The artifacts, arranged and reproduced in an excellent manner, are similar 
to some recovered from Cahokia as described by W. K. Moorehead. All structural 
features such as cross sections and floor plans are included in detailed large scale 
drawings; cross sections of potsherds, incised designs, pottery forms, and drawings 
of stone, bone and shell artifacts are reproduced as plates. 

The most important feature described is the earthwork surrounding the site 
west of the river, a four sided inclosure surrounding twenty-one acres. No burial indi- 
cations were found in these earth-works but definite evidence that they had been 
used as foundations for a stockade of close-set posts, the walls plastered, gates well 
guarded, and watch-towers. Within this stockade was located the village site and 
evidence of two other smaller stockades. 

Aztalan the author considers a northern extension, though a variant, of a Middle 
Mississippi Valley culture. He does not, however, refer to any specific southern 
aboriginal culture, but merely a general southern phase. The village site within the 
inclosure gave evidence of both “Columbian” and pre-Columbian occupation. He 
concludes that the site was occupied for a considerable length of time by a rather 
large population. 

Definite records were obtained concerning their houses. 


Such meager evidence as we did secure points to the probability that Aztalan houses 
were built of wood, one circular one being built of logs set vertically as in the stockades, and 
a rectangular one being built apparently of horizontal poles fastened to upright posts set at 
appropriate intervals. One instance was found which indicated the use of wattling. Together 
with these meager facts we have one other bit of evidence which is very telling. There is every 
indication that the walls of these structures were plastered with the material which when 
subjected to heat became “brick.” 


Numerous pits containing European objects had been dug into older pits but 
it was impossible to segregate the material in order to establish definite stratigraphy, 
although it may indicate that the original inhabitants of Aztalan continued to oc- 
cupy the site into the historic period. However, no historical references are cited by 
the author to establish this possibility. 

The outstanding material culture, aside from the southern pottery, upon which 
is based the relationship with the Middle Mississippi phase, consists of truncated 
pyramidal mounds; base notched triangular projectile points; ear spools of stone, 
bone and pottery; disc shell beads; large chipped chert hoes; and perforated shell 
implements. Since it is impossible to demonstrate any relationship between the ma- 
terial culture from Aztalan with the well known aboriginal cultures in the surround- 
ing areas, no time or culture horizon could be established. The evidence of copper 
has led the author to believe that other unrelated tribes inhabited the site both be- 
fore and after it had been abandoned by the true Aztalan inhabitants (pages 344- 
45). 

A striking feature indicated here is the evidence of non-ceremonial cannibalism. 
One cannot help but feel that Barrett is correct in his conclusion that human flesh 
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was a common article of food. Several skulls were recovered showing that they had 
been broken for the brains; innumerable long bones were cracked for the marrow; 
dismembered arms, legs and a hand with the bones articulated were found in pits. 
One skull had the atlas, epistropheus and third cervical vertebra articulated, the 
third cervical showed signs of cutting with a stone knife. All of these bones were as- 
sociated with the usual animal and fish bones in the refuse pits. Barrett estimates 


that over five per cent of the bones recovered from these rubbish deposits were 
human. 


Summarizing all the facts now available relating to Aztalan, we may conclude that this 
was a village of moderate antiquity, very specially protected by strong palisades, of close-set 
posts averaging about a foot in diameter and projecting about twelve feet above the surface 
At regular intervals were watch-towers for the special defense of the stockade, and entrance 
to the village was gained through special gates. On the landward side the stockade was a 
triple one, and throughout the walls were covered, probably within and without, with a plaster 
made of a mixture of clay and grass, which when burned became “brick.” 

Within this protection was the village, consisting of houses, both rectangular and circular, 
made of wood and plastered after the manner of the stockade. Here were “brick” fireplaces 
and “brick”-lined baking pits. 

The people lived upon the products of the locality, seeds, nuts, berries, fish, shell fish, 
birds and mammals. But most striking of all is the apparent amount of human flesh consumed, 
not merely, it would seem, as a ceremonial rite, but actually as an article of diet. 

In the arts and crafts they were well advanced, utilizing bone, shell, antler, stone in 
many forms, sheet copper, and making excellent pottery. 

In certain of these manufactories, particularly in the use of Gulf Coast shells and in the 
elaborateness of the pottery we trace a verystrong connection with the Middle or even Lower 
Mississippi Valley region. Add to these a large earthen platform, a truncated pyramid and a 
terraced, truncated pyramid, the use of plastered walls and a variety of other elements, and 
we have a southern picture so complete that we must conclude that we have here a northern 
extension and variant of the Middle Mississippi phase of culture which has caused the actual 
formation of a southern island in this northern territory, which is otherwise Upper Mississippi, 
and Woodland throughout. 


The publication’s only shortcoming is its lack of anthropometric data from the 
few burials and numerous disarticulated long bones and skulls found on the site. 
These data might have led to a more specific determination in regard to the physical 
types found as intrusive burials when compared with the single burial which the 
author believes belonged to the original Aztalan group. Then too the bones from the 
refuse pits should have been identified as to age and sex. This would have indicated 
whether or not the bones might have belonged to adult male captives, often eaten 
by Indians in that region. 

In “The Excavation of the Ross Mound Group I” Philleo Nash gives a concise 
and well illustrated report of his excavations of mounds in Wood County, central 
Wisconsin. This prehistoric group of mounds unquestionably belongs to the most 
widespread aboriginal culture in the southeastern quarter of the state, that known as 
“Effigy Mound Culture.” Due to limited time and funds, the mounds were trenched, 
as this well established complex readily lends itself to this particular technique. 
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The effigy, conical, oval and pointed linear mounds contained the characteristic 
cultural features, e.g., foreign material in definite strata; curvilinear pits; calcined 
mammal bones; fireplaces, with and without bone fragments; pecked stone arti- 
facts; and cord marked, stone tempered pottery. No depressed floors were present. 
Even though no human burials were encountered, the author concludes the presence 
of curvilinear burial pits would seem to indicate that skeletal material had been 
present which was—due to environmental conditions—completely disintegrated. 
The potsherds are of uniform fype and compare closely with the characteristic 
“Lake Michigan” ware. 

In “The Red Cedar River Variant of the Wisconsin Hopewell Culture,” L. R. 
Cooper describes a new Wisconsin Focus of the ‘““Hopewellian” Phase located on the 
western border of the Mississippi highland in Barron County, Wisconsin, 150 miles 
north of the well known Trempealeau Focus. The “Hopewellian” characteristics of 
the site consist of a few potsherds with roulette roughened surfaces; cut animal 
jaws; ornaments of bear canine teeth; copper beads, awls and celts; stone projec- 
tiles and knives. The mounds were conical, containing prepared floors and stratified 
lensing. The burials were extended in the flesh as well as disarticulated, cremated 
and compound. Some of these were surrounded with log moulds and associated with 
bark in rectilinear sub-floor pits. He describes in detail the first recorded discovery 
of two life-size funerary baked clay masks found in association with calcined bones 
of the skull (plates 16 and 17). The author is to be complimented on his restoration 
of one of these masks and his detailed description of both. 

On page 78 the author speaks of five burial methods, four of which were made 
either in pits or on slightly raised platforms. In the same paragraph he speaks of 
cremated burials extended in the flesh. No illustration is given either in the floor 
plans or plates of this burial method. Yet in a table of comparative mound and 
burial traits, he stars as present “‘extended-in-the-flesh burials” as well as “cre- 
mated.” He should distinguish between the more typical cremated burials and 
burials extended in the flesh, but instead he considers this one as evidence of both 
types of burials. His table of comparative traits would be more explicit if he had 
listed the total number of traits present as well as the percentage instead of using 
stars to indicate characteristics recovered in contrast to those absent. 


FRANK SETZLER 


Bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. A. 1. HALLOWELL, ed. (Vols. 
1-2, 1930-31.) Continued as The Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Gus. M. STEIN- 
METZ, ed. (Vol. 3, Nos. 1-6. Harrisburg, Pa.: Society for Pennsylvania Ar- 
chaeology, 1932-34.) 


The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology is to be congratulated for preserving 
the pictographic records which might have been lost with the construction of Safe 
Harbor dam and the subsequent flooding of the Susquehanna valley. Its archaeolo- 
gist, Donald A. Cadzow, has made plaster moulds together with charts, scale models 
and photographic records, and some have been removed bodily to the State Mu- 
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seum. In Vol. 3, No. 1: 3-7, 14-15 he outlines his methods. They are worthy of 
notice. 

Dr Frank G. Speck contributes his “Impressions of Bone Implements from Safe 
Harbor,” interpreting them in the light of his knowledge of similar forms still in 
use among the Naskapi (Vol. 1, No. 2: 4-6). He distinguishes pipe-cleaners, radius 
awls, knives, bone splinter fish hooks possibly used with set-lines, art motives 
reminiscent of both Algonkian and Iroquois, and the possibility of some artifacts 
being paint brushes: all artifacts the Naskapi might recognize. 

Arthur Woodward makes a plea for the preservation and study of Indian trade 
goods, indicating their importance for determining the age of specific sites (Vol. 3, 
No. 1: 8-9, 16-19). He calls the attention of archaeologists to the so-called ‘Jesuit 
Silver,’ a misnomer; demonstrating that much of it is referable to the late eight- 
eenth century. In another article, “Wampum and Its Uses” (Vol. 3, Nos. 5-6), he 
outlines the history of trade beads and contributes interpretations of wampum belt 
symbolisms. 

Another issue (Vol. 3, No. 4) contains M. R. Harrington’s “The Life of a Lenape 
Boy” which is welcome material. 

It is regrettable that Mrs Skinner has not included more of the traditions of the 
Cornplanter Seneca, so little is known about them (Vol. 3, No. 5: 3-5). 

The Society has published stimulating articles by A. C. Parker and J. Alden 
Mason which should indicate objectives and direction to local specialists. 

Edgar B. Howard has surveyed the problem of grooved projectile points, the 
so-called “Yuma” and “Folsom”’ types, suggesting the possibility of relation with 
similar forms more widely distributed (Vol. 3, No. 6: 11-15, 2 pls.). He requests 
notice of their occurrence in private or other collections, and whether or not they 
were found on sites containing pottery. 

This Bulletin is a convenient vehicle for discussion: it contains book reviews and 
citations of early Pennsylvania sources. Unfortunately, “early writers” are some- 
times recalled without indicating whom (Vol. 3, No. 4: 21). There are notes on field 
methods, preservation of specimens, and pottery restoration. 


WILLIAM N. FENTON 


Yuman Tribes of the Gila River. LESLIE SPreR. (xviii, 433 pp., 15 figs., 15 pls. $4.00. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933.) 


This is one of the best ethnographic volumes yet done for North America. Bind- 
ing and copyright notwithstanding, it is a genuinely scientific monograph, free from 
abridgment or suppression of evidence with sales motivation. The one concession 
to the reader is an increased plasticity and coloring of the author’s naturally com- 
pact style, which in the past has occasionally verged almost on over-conciseness. 
The standard throughout is the high one of Spier’s Havasupai and Klamath, the 
execution a shade more finished. 

The peoples dealt with are those officially and popularly called Maricopa. Ac- 
tually these are today a mixture of five Yuman tribes that until a bare century ago 
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maintained separate existences. Below the Maricopa on the Gila were the Kavel- 
chadom—probably respectively the Cocomaricopa and Opa of Kino and his suc- 
cessors. On the Colorado below the Mohave were the Halchidhoma, below the Yuma 
the Kohuana and Halyikwamai—all well known to the Spaniards, some of them 
since 1540. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the three tribes on the 
Colorado were increasingly wasted by wars with the Mohave and Yuma, until be- 
tween 1825 and 1840 they as well as the diminished Kavelchadom settled among 
the Maricopa, who had lately moved some thirty or forty miles up the Gila. These 
recent events are the basis for the constantly repeated error that the Maricopa 
moved off the Colorado within historic time. 

The allotment of space is about thus: tribal and historical, 47 pages; subsistence, 
34; houses and dress, 22; manufactures, 34; time reckoning and knowledge, 16; so- 
cial relations, including war and dancing, 82; religion, 74; individual development, 
35; tales, 78. 

A few items of special interest may be singled out for mention. Speech relations: 
Maricopa-Kavelchadom-Halchidhoma similar to Yuma, more different from Mo- 
have and Walapai-Yavapai, Kohuana-Halyikwamai close to Cocopa (which coin- 
cides with reviewer’s findings). All river Yuman cultures very similar; “all lowland 
Arizona tribes shared a single culture” (p. 41); Pima borrowed as heavily from 
Maricopa as reverse (ibid.). Two plantings a year, but mesquite more important 
than farming; considerable fishing; little mescal, more sahuaro, intoxicant from lat- 
ter only. Cotton growing and weaving (p. 110). Notched stick annals. Six-term 
calendar repeated in year, names referring to crops and sibs (p. 143). Foray warfare 
against Yavapai, formalized battles with Yuma. Sib system and names (pp. 186, 
196); kinship plan not related to this nor to social usages (p. 209). Dream experi- 
ence fundamental in religion. Song cycles less mythical in content than on Colorado; 
intertribal comparison (p. 260); character of music (by G. Herzog, p. 271); witch- 
craft, shamanism, soul-loss (p. 280); Halchidhoma mourning ceremony with image 
(305). Apt “sayings” though no proverbs (p. 331 passim). 

This volume is at once a real book and an important contribution of new data 
and new understanding. 


A. L. KROEBER 


AFRICA AND OCEANIA 


Social Organisation and Ceremonial Institutions of the Bomvana. P. A. W. Cook. 
(171 pp. Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta and Co., 1931.) 

Proverbes et Maximes Peuls et Toucouleurs, traduits, expliqués et annotés. HENRI 
GapEN. (Tr. et Mém. de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, 16. 368 pp., index. Paris, 1931.) 

Das alte Kénigreich Kongo. ALEXANDER IHLE. (Studien zur Vélkerkunde, 1. Geh. 

mk. 7. Leipzig: Verlag der Werkgemeinschaft, 1929.) 

Ziige aus der politischen Organisation afrikanischer Volker und Staaten. GUNTHER 
Spannavus. (Studien zur Vélkerkunde, 2. Geh. mk. 7. Leipzig: Verlag der Werk- 
gemeinschaft, 1929.) 
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These four volumes, which span the continent of Africa and represent analyses 
of various phases of African cultures, present some valuable contributions to Afri- 
can ethnology, and, at least in the case of three of them, reach the high standard 
that is coming to be expected in studies of African peoples. Their value will be evi- 
dent from the brief analyses of their contents which follow. 

Of the four, it is only the book on the Bomvana that is deficient, and even this 
is a useful compendium of objectively observed fact concerning the tribe of which 
the author writes, though it falls far below the quality of work that the past decade 
has seen produced by students of South African ethnology. This is particularly ap- 
parent when the author makes any attempt to probe beneath the surface of the cul- 
ture he is describing, and, as might be expected, is seen most often in his discussion 
of religious beliefs and practises. Yet even in social organization, the manner in 
which he fails to indicate how the system of sib organization (termed “clan,” despite 
the fact that it is of a patrilinear order) is linked up with what would seem to be a 
socio-political series of groupings called inkabi—to give but one example—shows 
that this failure to attain depth in his explanations holds for all aspects of the life 
of the people .which transcend outward behavior. The book, however, does give 
a workable outline of Bomvana relationship terminology, family life, and political in- 
stitutions. Especially well discussed is the all-pervading réle played by cattle in this 
culture. 

Properly speaking, the volume by M Gaden is not ethnology, but folklore, 
dealing only with one folkloristic medium—the proverb. Yet by virtue of the 
fact that the author departs from the time-honored manner of merely listing 
his maxims one after the other, and gives not only the translation of each, 
but its significance to the native, as well as instances when it would be employed, 
he succeeds in so placing these sayings in their cultural setting that a vivid 
pcture of the inner life and sanctions of the people who use them may be de- 
rived from reading them. The arrangement of his data indicates to what extent this 
is true, particularly when, in connection with one or another of the proverbs he de- 
votes a page, or two, or sometimes three or four pages to a discussion of magic, or 
concepts concerning animals, or marriage customs, or social stratification, or the be- 
lief in ghosts. Beginning his catalogue with proverbs concerning emotional life and 
the family, he lists those dealing with friends and enemies, with vengeance, with 
the necessity of choosing one’s friends carefully; with marriage, divorce, and the 
mother-in-law; with the household and the family; with neighbors and with children. 
Next comes a chapter devoted to maxims concerning power; those which name the 
king, his courtiers and his officials, which detail the limits of power,and which preach 
that a person must give way before those who wield greater power. Going on, M 
Gaden lists proverbs dealing with the good and the bad, with character, courage 
and intelligence, with such sentiments as pride, egotism, ambition, and cupidity, 
with the use of words for dissimulation, with discretion and indiscretion, and hypoc- 
racy; he continues with proverbs having to do with benevolence and avarice, the 
recognition of ingratitude, honesty, dishonesty, and practical wisdom. In the chap- 
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ter which includes proverbs grouped under the heading “‘Life,”’ the relationship be- 
tween man and the world in which he lives is shown. Finally, there are chapters 
dealing with the importance of observing tradition, with sayings of a general nature, 
and with those aphorisms of the Fouta of Senegal which conern the country, its 
inhabitants and its past. Merely to mention the fact that this collection comprises 
1282 proverbs is to indicate its richness; the resumé given of the arrangement of the 
proverbs indicates to what extent proverbs offers one of the best means of gaining 
insight into the psychology of the African, and how M Gaden, in giving not only 
the proverbs but their meaning and their use, has at the same time made a major 
contribution to this little exploited approach to the study of African life. 

The two works discussed above represent the results of field study; the two 
which remain derive from library research, the first be?g historical, the second a 
distributional study that aids in filling out the mapping of ethnographic traits for 
the continent as a whole along the lines which Lindblom, and, to a less reliable de- 
gree, Frobenius, have employed. 

A most useful portion of the volume by Dr Ihle is the bibliography, an exhaus- 
tive list of books and papers which includes works dating from the earliest times of 
Portuguese exploration and settlement in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to the present. His results are presented in two divisions; one detailing the historical 
development of the Kingdom of Kongo, the other abstracting from the literature 
an ethnographic picture of life as it is lived there in the times of native autonomy. 
To indicate what detail has been achieved, it is perhaps only necessary to state that 
he maps the approximate boundaries not only of the territory of the kingdom, but 
the limits of the six provinces which composed it. After a discussion of the founding 
of the kingdom—something, in the nature of things, that is recounted in accordance 
with folkloristic accounts recorded by the early travellers—he gives the succession 
of rulers from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the time of its overthrow. 
Then follows the ethnographic reconstruction; as might be expected, the travellers 
were more interested in giving details of the life of the rulers and their court than 
they were of describing the life of the common folk, hence it is the political system 
that is most fully detailed, while social organization, religion, and economic life 
come in for merely minor remark. 

Dr Spannaus has also worked painstakingly, as his bibliography amply indicates. 
The thirteen maps he presents at the end of his volume constitute the heart of his 
findings, and give his book its value. The technique he employs of spot-mapping 
the aspects of kingship and political organization must meet the approval of all 
who feel that this method is far superior to the more usual one of enclosing areas 
by conventional boundary lines, yet much of the value of maps in this work is lost 
because of his failure to identify the tribes indicated by the map-points. A num- 
bered list of the tribes represented by the spots, crosses, and triangles is given fol- 
lowing each map, yet had these numbers been placed on the maps themselves, this 
would have greatly enhanced their usefulness and significance. The discussion of the 
data on which his mapping is based is comprised under fifteen headings, each includ- 
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ing a group of tribes living in a contiguous area. It is perhaps questionable whether 
it would not have been somewhat more advantageous to make these regions less 
numerous; this could have been done without sacrificing anything of the fineress of 
classification. It is also to be questioned whether the fact that royal descent is in 
the maternal or paternal line, something that he makes preéminent in his categories, 
is as significant as Dr Spannaus would seem to make it. However, since a description 
of other aspects of the political life of Africa are also given, this does not detract 
materially from his presentation. With many of his conclusions one may well take 
issue, especially with that which holds that rank and the kingly office in Africa are 
prevailingly held by those of Hamitic origin. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Bambuti: die Zwerge vom Kongo. PauL ScHEBESTA. (270 pp., 89 illus., 3 maps. 
11.50M. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1932.) 


This is Father Schebesta’s provisional and semipopular report of his trip to the 
Pygmies of the Ituri forest, 1929-30. Confronted with the possibility of either 
rapidly surveying all the groups within the area or concentrating on a single Pygmy 
division he chose the former alternative. However, he is reported as being now en 
route for a more intensive investigation. 

Two specific findings are of general interest. While other Pygmy groups speak 
the language of their Negro hosts, the author regards the Efé as a tribe with distinc- 
tive, hence presumably with a truly Pygmy language (p. 215). Secondly, while the 
other groups studied use the fire drill, the Bakango are entirely ignorant of fire- 
making, though not of the use of fire (p. 74). 

The Pygmies must at one time have been economically independent but at pres- 
,ent they are unable to get along by themselves notwithstanding their acknowledged 
skill as elephant hunters and in the chase generally. They have come to depend on 
the bananas and other plants raised by Negroes of the region, giving in return such 
tribute as a particular Negro patron demands (p. 39ff.). Since the Negro tribes 
themselves vary considerably in the details of their cultural equipment, the Pygmies 
present corresponding differences. The difficulty of reconstructing the proto-Pygmy 
culture is thus obvious. Thus, all Pygmies are nowadays divided into lineages (Sip- 
pen) and totemic clans (Clans); the lineages are invariably exogamous, the clans 
frequently. Schebesta plausibly conceives the institution as a loan from the Negroes 
(p. 110). The same is suggested for circumcision (p. 93) and the entire initiation 
complex as described, which includes the bull-roarer (p. 152f.). On the other hand 
there are Negro traits which evidently do not find favor: witchcraft and ancestor 
worship do not seem well developed (pp. 147, 152), and marriage by exchange asserts 
itself against bride purchase (p. 109). 

The photographs are excellent. Ethnographers will watch with interest Father 
Schebesta’s new findings. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
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Valenge Women. An Ethnographic Study. E. Dora Eartuy. (251 pp., 23 plates, 
1 map. $9.00. London: Oxford University Press, 1933.) 


This book is a report of the author’s personal research among the Valenge 
(southern Portugese East Africa). The book is of great value, not only to students 
of African ethnology, but to all anthropologists, no matter what their particular 
field may be. The originality of the research lies in the method of approach through 
a sympathetic and intimate study of the social, religious, and economic life of 
women, a subject for whose investigation male anthropologists are at an obvious 
disadvantage. Chapters dealing with pregnancy, parturition, and the secret rites 
for initiation of girls clearly demonstrate the advantages of research by a woman. 
The account of initiation rites for girls is probably the most complete that has yet 
been published for any Bantu Negro tribe. 

The introduction states that this specialized aspect of research has a general 
background in H. Junod’s “Life of a South African Tribe.” There is an advantage 
in having a general study, geographical, historical, and ethnological, before ap- 
proaching the investigation of a culture from some particular aspect, such as sex, 
food, or magic. Without the general groundwork, specialized approach may be mis- 
leading in its emphasis of one or more traits. 

The introduction rightly emphasises the need for making our studies dynamic 
and not too formal. Sympathetic research is concerned with the working of a culture, 
and with adjustments to new conditions arising from culture contacts. But to get 
to the soul of a people an approach through study of material things, including 
collecting of objects, is sometimes the best method. 

The book begins with an account of the origin and history of the Valenge by 
consideration of their tribal traditions; while personal and clan names are also used 
as evidence. In addition to the aspects of tribal life which only a woman can 
thoroughly investigate, other factors are well described. A particularly valuable 
section on the ritual aspects of scarification should dispel assumptions that body 
marking is primarily a matter of personal ornament. The study is well balanced 
without undue emphasis being placed on any factor, and a reader is allowed to judge 
for himself what is pivotal without having some particularly “functional” factor 
chosen for him. 

A map of the sibs is valuable in showing their geographical distribution, and a 
brief index is provided. A bibliography, especially one dealing with the South Afri- 
can Journal of Science, Bantu Studies, and other periodicals relating to the ethnol- 
ogy of south Africa, would have been a valuable addition. However complete a 
monograph may be, the author is mistaken in not associating his research with that 
which has already been published. There exist, for example, several articles relating 
to divination by bones, a subject which E. D. Earthy reports in detail. 

The use of phonetic spelling throughout the text and on the map, wherever 
African words are used, raises a question of cost in relation to academic advantages. 
It is true that there are twenty-three photographic plates of excellent quality, but 
the book is of moderate size, and the high price must in part be due to the general 
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use of phonetic characters. Could academic requirements be met by having a glos- 
sary of words, phonetically spelled, at the end of the book? 

The book is an original and valuable example of ethnological research, and the 
general production preserves the high standard set by previous volumes published 
under the auspices of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 

Witrrip D. HaMBLy 


Documents Néo-Calédoniens. MAURICE LEENHARDT. (Travaux et Memoires de |’In- 
stitut d’Ethnologie IX. 514 pp. 125 francs. Paris, 1932.) 


The Institute of Ethnology of the University of Paris has added a valuable col- 
lection of documents from New Caledonia to its other publications on that island 
and we are indebted to M Leenhardt for a carefully prepared set of documents which 
may be used in several ways. The documents are of various types. The larger num- 
ber are myths and folk tales, including the long cycle of the lizard. Then there are 
a considerable number of chants or songs mostly built around the themes of victory 
in war and a call to arms. For one of the chants the music is given in the appendix. 
Interesting also are the speeches which are recorded. These deal with a variety of 
subjects, among which are a speech against an enemy people, words of sympathy 
said at time of death, greetings to a maternal uncle, speeches made at the time of 
birth and circumcision, and a declaration of war. For most of these documents, the 
text is given with both an interlinear translation and a smooth, free translation. 
There are also a large number of explanatory and interesting footnotes. Because of 
the interlinear translations, the book is of decided value to the linguist, and the 
anthropologist can never have too many accurately recorded texts such as these, 
particularly about this relatively little known area. 

HorTENSE POWDERMAKER 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Functional Affinities of Man, Monkeys, and Apes. A study of the bearings of physiol- 
ogy and behavior on the taxonomy and phylogeny of lemurs, monkeys, apes, and 
man. S. ZUCKERMAN. (xviii, 203 pp., 24 plates, 11 tables. $3.00. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933.) 


This book gives a taxonomic and phylogenetic survey of the findings of diverse experi- 
mental investigations of lemurs, monkeys, and apes. So far as I know, this information has 
not been considered collectively from this point of view before. Students of mammalian classi- 
fication seldom pay much attention to experimental biology, and experimental biologists as a 
rule have little time for taxonomy and phylogeny. . . . The functional characters which merit 
most consideration in the classification of the Primates are those which show some degree of 
correlation not only amongst themselves, but also with characters [to be found] in other fields 
of primate studies. I have freely used the term “functional character” to refer to any character 
that is revealed by methods used in the investigation of the dynamic, rather than the static 
aspects of organisms. In any case the distinction between function and structure in taxonomic 
discussion is probably largely artificial, since all the processes of the body presumably have a 
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physical basis; gross structure may therefore be regarded as the expression of the peculiarities 
of chemical processes. 


From the point of view thus explained in his Foreword (pp. xi and xvii) Doctor 
Zuckerman surveys the widely scattered literature of non-human primate physiology 
and psychology together with enough of the more recent contributions to primate 
taxonomy to serve as a medium of comparison between the results of studies in the 
“static” and “dynamic’”’ fields. 

Work in the dynamic field is now being pushed forward with more vigor than is 
generally realized. No less than 186 of the 273 titles listed in the bibliography per- 
tain to studies of this nature, and no less than 147 of these 186 studies have been 
published since 1920. No attempt to summarize all this new information and to cor- 
relate it with the results of taxonomic work has hitherto been made. In my opinion 
no one is better fitted than Doctor Zuckerman to undertake this task. 

After three chapters given over to preliminary discussions of primate classifica- 
tion the main subject matter of the book is grouped under the following headings: 

The differentiation of the mechanisms of reproduction 

The differentiation of blood reactions 

The differentiation of receptor organs and their functions 

The differentiation of behavior patterns 

The diseases and parasites of the primates 

Hybridization, affinity, and divergence 

The psychological measure of intelligence in primates 

The brain as a measure of intelligence in the suborder Pithecoidea 

The phylogenetic implications of cortical physiology 

The evolution of primate behavior 

Functional differentiation in relation to the evidence of morphology and palae- 
ontology. 

The review of these subjects leads to the conclusion that “the facts regarding 
the generative functions, the blood, purine metabolism, perceptor organs, and be- 
havior patterns .. . are mostly consistent with the taxonomic point of view” (p. 
139). 

The last five chapters of the book are those that are likely to be of greatest inter- 
est to anthropologists. They give a good idea, in convenient form, of the present 
state of the stimulatingly chaotic controversy about man’s place—physically, 
palaeontologically and behaviorally—among the primates. As one reads them it be- 
comes increasingly clear that despite the efforts that have been made to lay a firm 
foundation for reasoning in this field, the facts are still too few. The field stubbornly 
remains an open one in which all comers are free to play the game of wits. But its 
boundaries are so wide and its topography is so insecure under the constant impact 
of new observations that the game is not without its hazards. Some of these seem to 
have imperiled Doctor Zuckerman himself. 

Thus he might have hesitated to make the sweeping statement that among the 
Old World primates apart from man “‘the females do not appear to have any con- 
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trol over their own disposal’’ (p. 111) had he ever watched, as I have done, the ease 
with which either of two female mangabies in the National Zodlogical Park was 
able to block the assaults of the larger and stronger male cage mate, one of them 
by the simple device of clinging perpendicularly against the bars of the cage with her 
pelvis up and her head down, the other still more simply by lying flat on the floor. 
His opinion on this subject, and on the extreme importance of dominance in non- 
human primate groups seems to have been unduly influenced by his well known 
studies of baboons, primates in which the males exceed the females in size and 
strength to a degree that is very unusual if not wholly exceptional. McCann’s im- 
portant observations on the family groupings of wild hoolok gibbons (Journ. 
Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. 36: 395-405, April 15, 1933), might have furnished a useful 
corrective, had it appeared in time. (It is well known that in all gibbons the sexes 
are essentially equal in size and in the development of their long canine teeth. No 
trace of habitual male dominance has yet been recorded as occurring among them.') 
With regard to the breeding season of the New World monkeys we find the unquali- 
fied assertion (p. 29) that “the only acceptable data . . . show that they too breed 
at all times.” This is a dangerously positive position to assume without specifically 
disposing of the data that led Wislocki to suggest the probability that all the 
Central American monkeys of the genera Saimiri, Oedipomidas and Aotus have 
definite breeding seasons (Carnegie Inst. Contrib. Embryol., No. 133: 177-78, 
November, 1930). Finally I may mention an allusion to “man’s monogamous habit” 
as something apart from man’s cultural equipment of “speech, fire, tools, etc.” 
(p. 156). If I have correctly understood this passage Doctor Zuckerman is at odds 
with the widely prevalent opinion that all forms of marriage are cultural phenomena; 
but perhaps his words are nothing more than unintentional echos from the teach- 
ings of a departed age. 

These things, however, and a few others like them, are only superficial blemishes. 
They detract little from the genuine usefulness of the book. 

G. S. MILLER 


Man and the Vertebrates. ALFRED SHERWOOD Romer. (vii, 427 pp., 278 figs., ad- 

denda. $3.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933.) 

Some universities have lately been considering plans for re-gathering the scat- 
tered cohorts of Biology into a single comprehensive elementary course. The present 
text is one of the results of such a plan at the University of Chicago. With texts 
such as this the plan should go far on its way to success. 

Professor Romer’s book surveys the history of the vertebrates without omis- 
sion of significant facts and with due regard for the three-fold series of evidences— 


1 Of a New World primate, the howler monkey of Panama, Carpenter has recently said 
that the females “‘are more aggressive than the males in sexual activity” and that “males have 
not been observed to behave aggressively toward females and dominate them during the sex 
act” (Comp. Psychol. Monogr. 10, No. 2:91, May, 1934). 
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embryology, comparative anatomy, and palaeontology. The material is well organ- 
ized and presented clearly, interestingly, even dramatically. The language is suffi- 
ciently simple with a minimum of technicality. The illustrations are carefully chosen 
and well executed. 

The author has chosen to deal largely with the history of structures and does 
not enter the field of physiology, presumably to be covered by another text. Even so, 
he finds it advisable to devote half the volume to a discussion of man, his origin, his 
speciation, morphology and embryology. The palaeontology of man receives extended 
treatment, important finds being’ reviewed and brief attention devoted to early 
artifacts and other cultural remains. In discussing human racial history the author 
acknowledges indebtedness to the ideas of his colleage Dr Griffith Taylor. He di- 
vides modern man into five groups on the basis of skull proportions and hair char- 
acters as major features, skin color and shape of nose as minor ones. He recognizes 
the Negroids, Australoids, Mediterraneans, Alpines and Mongoloids; placing the 
so-called Nordics with the Mediterraneans and Hindus, and regarding the brachy- 
cephalic Alpines and Mongoloids as “‘a final major event in the evolution of man.” 
The idea of a common origin of Alpines and Mongoloids as contrasted with other 
“white” races is most interesting. 

CHARLES L. Camp 


Tabellen zur Berechnung der Ohrhihe des Kopfes. LoTHAR LOEFFLER. (5 tables. Rm. 
31. Jena: Justav Fischer, 1932.) 
This work, planned after the pattern of Fiirst’s Index Tabellen, offers five tables 
which facilitate the calculation of head height from two measurements taken with 
an ordinary spreading caliper. The measurements are tragion to tragion and bregma 


to tragion. The formula from which height is reckoned is V cos (Sty, in 


which (¢ —?) is distance between tragia, and (/ —b) distance from tragion to bregma. 
The tables are very useful in calculating the height of the skull. Since bregma is 
almost impossible to find accurately on the living, the use in cephalometry is re- 
stricted. My own laboratory experimentation with this method has not yielded very 
satisfactory results in the case of living subjects, because of this difficulty in locat- 
ing bregma. 
Earnest A. Hooton 


Zur Kenntnis der Anthropologie der Prihistorischen Bevilkerung der Insel Cypern. 
Cart M. First. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, n.f., Avd. 2, Bd. 29, nr. 6. 
Kungl. Fysiografiska Sillskapets Handlingar, n.f., Bd. 44, nr. 6. 106 pp., 52 
figures, 48 plates. 10 Kr. Lund, Sweden, 1933.) 

It is a remarkable situation that in spite of the long and intensive study of 
classical archaeology very little light has been shed on the physical characters of 
the ancients of the Greek world. Part of this can, of course, be attributed to the 
wretched condition in which most of the skeletal remains are found. But too fre- 
quently the lust for loot with which to impress expedition supporters has resulted in 
a total lack of interest in the associated bones. 
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Moreover, the absence of an adequate body of valid data concerning the Greeks 
has not inhibited the deductions of elaborate racial hypotheses. It is, therefore, with 
enhanced interest that one peruses the rare contributions to the physical anthro- 
pology of the ancient Greeks. Dr Carl M. Fiirst has been a distinguished contributor 
to cur knowledge in this field, and in the present publication he has again added to 
our meagre store. 

The Swedish archaeological expedition to Cyprus in 1927-1931 under the leader- 
ship of Einar Gjerstad excavated at Lapithos, Melia and Enkomi. The skeletal 
material was carefully preserved and shipped to Fiirst for study. Although the con- 
dition of the skulls was bad, Fiirst has made a careful study of what was available. 
Most of the skulls date from the middle and late Bronze age and from the Iron age. 
Lapithos, formerly a port, contained a population of dolichocephalic type mixed 
with round heads of Armenoid stock. Melia, a more remote site, appears to have 
been rather more homogeneous and strongly Armenoid in its affinities. Enkomi, 
although a harbor with a mixed population, likewise is rather more Armenoid. 
Fiirst believes that the Armenoid type settled in Melia and Enkomi about 1600 
B.c. Traces of other Asiatic and African types were also found in the population. 

Three types of deformation were commonly practised on these Cypriote skulls: 
a “classical,” elongated form, a fronto-occipital variety emphasizing the Armenoid 
type of skull, and a third, indigenous to Cyprus, in which the skull was flattened 
from above, producing a bulbous forehead, a projecting occiput, and a low, broad 
skull. 

It is to be regretted that the sexes were not separated and that a more complete 
statistical summary, not only of the indices but of the component measurements, 
was not presented. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Our Primitive Contemporaries. GEORGE PETER Murpock. (xxii, 614 pp., 117 figs., 

3 pls. College ed., $3.60; trade ed., $5.00. New York: Macmillan, 1934.) 

This is the most useful recent simplification of selected ethnographic materials 
known to the reviewer. The book is sufficient to acquaint the general reader or col- 
lege student with a fair sampling of the unfamiliar and non-European peoples. Each 
of the eighteen cultures is described as a unified account of a mode of life. Yet the 
conventional ethnographic topics are, in fact, treated in each account, and in about 
the same order, so that the materials lend themselves to a simple comparative treat- 
ment. At least a few lines are given in each case to the habitat, linguistic affiliations 
and present cultural condition of the group described. The selection of peoples 
has been made with regard both to the geographic range to be covered and to 
the wide differences in complexity of cultures. The book has been assembled with 
care; there are few typographical errors; names are correctly spelled; good bibliog- 
raphies are appended to each chapter; there is an index. 

RoBERT REDFIELD 


} 
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Form in Primitive Music. An Analytical and Comparative Study of the Melodic Form 
of Some Ancient Southern California Indian Songs. HELEN H. ROBERTS. 
(180 pp. $3.50. New York: American Library of Musicology, W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1933.) 


As the subtitle indicates, this is the study of a specific musical style rather than 
a general discussion of primitive musical form. Miss Roberts offers a well worked out 
monograph on American Indian music, and the number of these is still deplorably 
small. The book includes twenty-five songs recorded from old Luisefio informants 
at Pala, of which fifteen are attributed to the Luisefio, five to the Gabrielino, and 
five to the Catalinefio. All the songs are presented with text and translation, and 
two with instrumental accompaniment. They are followed by a section devoted to 
analysis, one treating of general features, one on tonal material, a few pages on 
musical instruments of the Luisefio, and a bibliography. The analysis of tonality 
and structure is workmanlike in quality. There may be details of minor importance 
where a different interpretation is possible, but it would be difficult to find any 
study of primitive music in which different investigators could not place different 
emphasis on minor points, perhaps with equal justification. 

In view of the care with which the literature has been consulted on linguistic and 
ceremonial detail, it is regrettable that the author could not include in her study 
a comparison with musical material which is closely related to hers, that of the 
Yuman tribes in southern Arizona and southern California. The style of the Sho- 
shonean tribes in southern California, treated by her, is practically identical with 
that of the Yumans, to the extent that the description of one reads like a description 
of the other. The author’s “rise” (p. 149, etc.) is the Yuman “‘rise’”’—the most 
outstanding feature of the style: melodic elaboration upwards, by the occasional 
imitation, etc., of part of the melody on a higher level. The three main forms of this 
“rise” and the extensions caused by it (“internal incrementation,” “terminal” 
increment or extension, “initial’’ extension, p. 150) also have specific counterparts 
in the Yuman style.? Other identical traits are: in melody, the balance of ascending 
and descending curves, “paired and reversed”’ (p. 151); in rhythm, the free use of 
three-unit rhythms and their insertion into rhythms of two or four units (cf. p. 151). 

These and other interesting parallels leave no doubt that the style described for the 
Yuman river tribesand the Southern Dieguefio dominates also among the Shoshoneans 
of the southern Californian coast. The extension of this style, or at least the dis- 
tribution of its salient trait, the “‘rise,”’ is likely to prove of interest when traced. 
The Southern Paiute mourning songs, as was to be expected, are definitely in this 
same style.’ I have recently pointed out Central Californian (Yuki and Pomo) oc- 
currences of the trait also. Isolated examples are found at places where they least 


1 See the reviewer’s study on The Yuman Musical Style, JAFL 41: 183-231, 1928; for 
the “rise,” pp. 193, 194, 196, etc. 2 Op. cit., p. 198. 

* According to a manuscript of Southern Paiute songs, containing transcriptions by the 
late J. Sapir of records taken by Dr Edward Sapir. For the perusal of the manuscript I am 
indebted to Dr Sapir. 
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might be expected; thus,a gambling song of the Klallam shows the “rise” unmis- 
takably‘—evidence for the spread of gambling songs along the Pacific slope. Miss 
Densmore, who has lately given ample additional material from Yuman tribes 
(Yuman and Yaqui Music, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 110, 1932) 
has reported similar forms from the Southeast.' Confirmation of this statement 
by the publication of Miss Densmore’s collection is awaited with great interest, 
the more so since Creek and Yuchi songs already published also indicate the pres- 
ence of such forms in the Southeast.*® 

In the light of these distributions, the study of musical instruments associated 
with the trait in question is of additional importance. Miss Roberts’ remarks on 
Luisefio musical instruments (pp. 173-75) contribute to our information. They have 
been written perhaps with an eye turned too much toward the Pacific, which may be 
misleading to the lay reader for whom the book was also written. Thus the parallel 
between the Luisefio use of the flute for love and Polynesian usage (p. 174, fn. 154) 
becomes less suggestive if one considers the very widespread use of flutes and 
flageolets in North America fo: love melodies and very often for nothing else. The 
instrument cgnsisting of two plain sticks struck together has its parallels not only 
in Polynesia (pp. 174-75), but also in North America.’ A mention of these dis- 
tributions here on American soil would prevent what the author probably did not 
intend, but what the say reader might easily take to be implied, a notion of the 
migration of these instruments across the Pacific from Polynesia into California. The 
unexplained basket drum is hardly related to the notched stick which has an in- 
verted basket for its resonator,*® a possibility left open by Miss Roberts. As the in- 
formants denied the use of a (notched stick) rasp with the instrument, but men- 
tioned scraping, it must be the basket scraped with a little stick, such as has been 
reported from the region contiguous with the Shoshoneans in southern California.® 


* Review of F. Densmore, Yuman and Yaqui Music, in Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Musikwissenschaft 1: 4: 91-93, and pp. 31-32 of the Music Examples, 1933. See also the 
Concow and Karok (!) songs in Powers, Tribes of California, opposite p. 28. 

5 A resemblance between Yuman and Pueblo songs, AA 34: 694-700, 1932; see pp. 698- 
99 for the Seminole. 

6 F. G. Speck and J. D. Sapir, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians, UPM- 
AP 1: 2: 158-245, 1911. See for instance all the songs of the Creek Crazy Dance, pp. 190-97. 

7 To the references quoted by C. Sachs is his Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente 
(p. 16, Queen Charlotte islands, Thompson river, Choctaw) may be added, among others, the 
Dieguefio (Waterman, The Religious Practices of the Dieguefio Indians, UC-PAAE 8: 6: 309, 
plate 26: 2, 3), Mohave (two bundles of stems are struck together: Kroeber, Handbook of the 
Indians of California, p. 764), Wind River Shoshoni (Lowie, AMNH-AP 16: 5: 394), Omaha 
(La Flesche, JAFL 2: 7, 1889), and Menominee (Densmore, Menominee Music, pp. 60, 65). 

8 This form, in turn, is not used by the Pueblo who, as far as I know, employ a gourd or 
pumpkin for a resonator, but by other tribes in the Southwest like the Havasupai, Pima, Pap- 
ago, etc., and the Ute. 

® For instance, presumably Dieguefio (Spier, Southern Dieguefio Customs, p. 349), Yuma 
(Herzog, JAFL 41: 189-90) and Papago (Densmore, Handbook of the Collection of Musical 
Instruments in the U. S. National Museum, p. 70). 
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The mention of a type of rattle consisting of a bag containing stones is welcome: 
it probably refers to the skin- or hide-bag rattle, the occurrence of which seems to be 
sporadic in California. 

Miss Roberts does not discuss the question of European influence, but it is 
noteworthy to find it strongly suggested in certain of the songs, as for example Nos. 
22 and 25. In addition to musical information, the book offers suggestions on points 
that may be of interest to students of the ethnology of southern California. Its chief 
value, however, is that it adds one to the small number of competent studies so 
far published on American Indian Music. 

GEORGE HERZOG 


An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Besste BLoom WESSEL. (289 pp., 
69 tables. $4.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 


Using the children and families represented in the public schools as an index 
to the whole population, the author collected data on racial stock, nationality, 
language, social ideals, intermarriage and the like in an effort to determine the eth- 
nic composition of the community. On the basis of these data she attempts to 
answer questions concerning the diverse racial elements present in the population, 
their extent and rate of fusion, and the progress of their amalgamation into Amer- 
ican social life. 

As a whole the study impresses one as painstaking and competent. Additional 
interest is gained by the fact that it represents an attempt to apply ethnological 
methods to a social survey of a modern community with quite satisfactory results. 
The chief criticism which may apply is that the author’s “ethnic” stocks seem 
really to be national or natio-geographic groups. 

FORREST CLEMENTS 


Criminology. ROBERT H. Gautt. (461 pp. $3.50. Boston and New York: D.C. 
Heath and Co., 1932.) 


This textbook approaches its subject along psychologic and pathologic lines 
rather than from the usual sociological point of view. Its thesis, presented with 
admirable precision and clarity, is that criminal personality is mainly a product of 
social contacts. Criminal attitudes develop out of numberless reactions to environ- 
ment, such reactions being facilitated or impeded by innate capacities. Comprehen- 
sive data on psychopathic personalities, organic drives, intelligence and emotion, 
together with material on disease, race, sex, age, inheritance and personal attitudes, 
are brought together in one volume for the first time. These data supplemented by 
the abundant use of case material provide an eminently solid foundation for the 
lucid discussion of criminal treatment, penal institutions, court procedure and meth- 
ods of obtaining evidence. The book concludes with an account of training methods 
for police and prison officials and the programs of criminologic research institutes. 
Finally, the author presents a plan for a crime prevention bureau. 


| 
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Dr Gault has produced a scientifically sound and most worth-while book, but 

one lucidly written and free from the pédantry characteristic of so many works on 

criminology. 

ForREST CLEMENTS 


Tales of the North American Indians. St1rH THompson. (xxiii, 386 pp., 1 map. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1929.) 

Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. Vol. I: A-C; II: D-E, Strrm THompson. (Indiana 
University Studies XIX, June, September, 1932: Studies Nos. 96, 97. Same 
series, XX, June, 1933: Study No. 100. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University 
Library.) 

The initial and oft repeated impetus given by Boas to trenchant folktale studies 
resulted in several contributions of primary importance, notably his own, those of 
Lowie, Waterman, Reichard and others. This was well more than a decade ago. 
Since that time, the vast enlargement of native mythology has acted as a strong 
deterrent to its use. During this fallow period the only constructive attempts to 
deal with this difficulty have come from Prof Stith Thompson, a non-anthropologist 
and one who is not, strictly speaking, primarily an American folklorist. 

“Tales of the North American Indians’”’ presents aboriginal mythology to the 
general reader in a scholarly and dignified manner. Although the author’s first in- 
terest is in giving a roster of tale-types, he has not disregarded the cultural back- 
ground. His comparative notes are delegated by tribe to their respective culture 
areas, thereby making the ethnic affiliations of each motif instantly recognizable 
(pp. 270-360). His bibliography comprises all the usual sources and many obscure 
ones: all and more than could be asked in a work intended for general consumption. 
That this bibliography should be used without revision as the source for his world- 
index seems unfortunate, yet the author may feel that it is the duty of anthropol- 
ogists to incorporate the new data. 

While anthropologists may quarrel with his classification of tales and motifs, 
there are few who have not turned in gratitude to this compilation of references 
which can be relied upon as a basic guide through a maze of chaotic data. 

Two early papers of Prof Thompson, as well as his appreciative attitude toward 
the work of American folklorists (Tales, pp. xvi, 271) show him aware of the his- 
torical and cultural problems implicit in myth material. Yet, recognizing that the 
solution of these problems is contingent upon the availability of the evidence, he 
has assumed the onerous task of categorizing all motifs of folk-literature through- 
out the world. His Motif-Index is an outgrowth of his revision of Aarne’s “Types of 
the Folk-tale’’? which he found too limited in scope. 


1 European Tales among the North American Indians (Colorado College Publications, 
Language Series, II, 1919); The Transmission of Folk-tales (Gayley Anniversary Volume: 
University of California Publications in Philology, vol. 11, 1922). 

* FF Communications, No. 74, Helsingfors, 1928. 
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The Index is sincerely conceived in the belief that an order comparable to that 
used in the biological sciences may be imposed upon mythology (Motif-Index, p. 2). 
Cultural material has been given a biological analogy before; but here, at least, it 
is not inept, for of all cultural manifestations there is none which so lends itself to 
the demonstration of growth processes, hybridization, and mutation as folktale 
material. It may be argued that an absolute index of this type is the idealistic penul- 
timate of all concordances, catalogues, and indices in a particular field, but is it the 
type most desirable for handling American Indian mythology? 

Prof Thompson’s Index is a catalogue of motif-minutie arranged on what is 
substantially a purely logical basis in which the structure of each tale is disregarded, 
and its cultural, i.e., national, tribal, or geographical, placement but incidentally 
indicated. The anthropologist is interested in folktales only as cultural evidence, 
and while he sorely needs a guide of some sort, there is no reason why some aspect 
of the end should not be included in the means. 

Thus, the first fact of interest concerning any tale is its provenience; second, its 
relation to other tales from the same source; third, its relation to those from other 
sources. As regards the tale itself, its whole structure is of interest before any of its 
constituents are. And the constituents are important only in so far as they are na- 
tive or foreign to their particular locale. Such a procedure of classification points 
toward a scheme comparable to the abstract-with-comparative-notes method used 
by Boas in his analytical work. The latter method is not usually regarded as a cata- 
loguing scheme, yet actually it functions as such, as a mechanism leading to proof 
or disproof of a variety of cultural facts. 

It is emphatically desirable that a common system of classification be agreed 
upon and adhered to by the codifiers of Indian folktales: if private systems are used 
in each regional or topical index, the situation will be only slightly less confusing 
than at present. Could such a code be constructed by such specialists as Boas, Par- 
sons, Benedict, Gunther, and Beckwith, it would serve not only as a solution to the 
immediate problem of sorting accumulated material, but also as a terminological 
framework into which incidentally collected tales could be fitted by the general 
ethnographer. But if it is to be accepted by anthropologists in general, it must be 
the product of codperation from several persons experienced in the technique of tale 
analysis in order that it may be rendered fool-proof, of more than local application, 
and forever durable. 

The Motif-Index of Folk-Literature is of great value as a world-index which 
necessarily must include material of the most diverse sorts and must rise above the 
demands of any specific field of research. Though this index does not fulfill the par- 
ticular needs of the American Indian folklorist, Prof Thompson’s colossal work, 
which he presents with such engaging modesty, is a challenge to anthropologists 
to produce one that will. 


A. H. Gayton 
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Popular Bulletin 1. 3 pp., 1 fig.). 

Bushnell, David I., Jr. Tribal Migrations East of the Mississippi (SI-MC 89, no. 12, publ. 
3237, March 20, 1934). 

Cressman, L. S. Contributions to the Archaeology of Oregon. Final Report on the Gold Hill 
Burial Site (University of Oregon Publication 4, no. 3. Studies in Anthropology 1, Bull. 1, 
November, 1933. $0.25). 

Darby, George E. Indian Medicine in British Columbia (Canadian Medical Association 
Journal 28, no. 4: 433-38, April, 1933). 

Deloria, Ella. Dakota Texts (AES-P 14. xvi, 280 pp. New York: G. P. Stechert and Co., 
1932). 

Finnie, Richard. An Arctic Sled Journey (Canadian Geographical Journal 6, no. 2: 56-67, 
February, 1933). 

Fulton, William Shirley. Archeological Notes on Texas Canyon, Arizona (MAIHF-C 12, no. 1, 
1934). 

Goodwin, Grenville. Clans of the Western Apache (New Mexico Historical Review 8, no. 3: 
176-82, July, 1933). 

Howard, Edgar B. Grooved Spearpoints (Pennsylvania Archaeologist 3, no. 6: 11-15. Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, January, 1934). [In re Folsom points.] 

Kroeber, A. L. Yurok and Neighboring Kin Term Systems (UC-PAAE 35, no. 2, 1934. 8 pp.). 

Kunike, H. Der verlorene Knabe: ein Mirchen der Onondaga-Indianer (Erdball 3: 67-71, 
1929). 

Kunike, H. Der werwolf: ein Marchen der Blackfoot-Indianer (Erdball 4: 469-71, 1930). 

Leeson, B. W. A Quatsino Legend (Canadian Geographical Journal 7, no. 1: 23-39, July, 
1933). 

MacLeod, W. C. The nature, origin, and linkages of the rite of hookswinging: with special 
reference to North America (A 29, nos. 1-2: 1-38, 1934). 

March, Benjamin. Standards of Pottery Description. With an introductory essay by 
Carl E. Guthe (Occasional Contributions, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michi- 
gan, no. 3. 55 pp., 8 figs., 4 pls. $0.75. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 
1934). 

Mason, J. Alden. A Brief Sketch of the Archaeology of America (Pennsylvania Archaeologist 3 
no. 6: 3-8. Harrisburg, Pa.: Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, January, 1934). 

Michelson, Truman. Algonquiana Parerga (IJAL 8, no. 1: 39-44, December, 1933). 

Pacifique, Pére. Le pays des Micmacs: The Micmac Country (Bulletin de la Société de géogra- 
phie de Québec 28, nos. 1-2: 105-47, January, 1934). [Place names.] 

Palmer, William R. Pahute Indian Homelands (Utah Historical Quarterly 6, no. 3: 88-102, 
July, 1933). [Tribal distributions in central Utah, with map.] 

Parker, Arthur C. Problems of the Delaware Susquehanna Area (Pennsylvania Archaeologist 
3, no. 5: 7-11. Harrisburg, Pa.: Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, September, 1933). 
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Reagan, Albert B. Anciently Inhabited Caves of the Vernal (Utah) District, with some addi- 
tional notes on Nine Mile Canyon, Northeast Utah (Transactions Kansas Academy of 
Science 36: 41-70, 1933). 

Schmidt, W. High Gods in North America (vi, 149 pp. $2.75. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933). 
{Lectures partially summarizing Der Ursprung der Gottesidee.] 

Seger, John H. (Stanley Vestal, ed.). Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. 
(Civilization of the American Indian Series. 155 pp., illus. $2.00 Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1934.) 

Spier, Leslie. Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (xviii, 433 pp., 15 figs., 15 pls. $4.00. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933). 

Steward, Julian H. Two Paiute Autobiographies (UC-PAAE 33, no. 5: 423-38, 1934). 

Uldall, H. J. A Sketch of Achomawi Phonetics (IJAL 8, no. 1: 73-77, December, 1933). 

Waterman, T. T. and A. L. Kroeber. Yurok Marriages (UC-PAAE 35, no. 1, 1934. 14 pp., 
2 figs.). 

Wedel, Waldo R. Preliminary Notes on the Archaeology of Medicine Valley in Southwestern 
Nebraska (Nebraska History Magazine 14, no. 3: 145-65, July-September, 1933). 

Wilson, Gilbert I. (Bella Weitzner, ed.). The Hidatsa Earthlodge (AMNH-AP 33, pt. 5: 341- 
420, 1934). 

Woodward, Arthur. Wampum and its Uses (Pennsylvania Archaeologist 3, no. 5: 11-16; no. 6: 
15-20. Harrisburg, Pa.: Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, September, 1933; January, 
1934). 


Mexico, Central and South America 


de Angulo, Jaime, and L. S. Freeland. The Zapotekan Linguistic Group (IJAL 8, no. 1: 1-38, 
December, 1933). 

Byer, Hermann. Zur Konkordansfrage der Mayadaten mit denen der christlichen Zeitrechnung 
(ZE 65, nos. 1-3: 75-80, 1933). 

Hague, Eleanor. Latin American Music: Past and Present (98 pp., plates, music. $3.50. Santa 
Ana, California: Fine Arts Press, 1934). [Contains Indian and folk music. ] 

d’Harcourt, Raoul. L’Art Textile Ancien et ses Techniques au Pérou (180 pp., 80 figs., 180 
pls. 180 francs. Paris: Editions d’Art et d’Histoire). 

Miiller, P. Franz. Beitrige zur Etnographie der Guaran{-Indianer im dstlichen Waldgebiet 
von Paraguay (A 29, nos. 1-2: 177-208, January-April, 1934). 

Radin, Paul. Notes on the Tlappanecan Language of Guerrero (IJAL 8, no. 1: 45-72, December, 
1933). 

Santesson, C. G. Bemerkung iiber siidamerikanisches Pfeilgift (Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 
Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 6, no. 5: 1-10, 1934). [Rejoinder to Rafael 
Karsten, Notes on South American Arrow Poison, ibid. 4, no. 4, 1933.] 

Schellhas, Paul. Die Zahlzeichen der Maya (ZE 65, nos. 1-3: 93-100, 1933). 

Skinner, H. D. [Review of] S. K. Lothrop, Aboriginal Navigation off the West Coast of South 
America (Journal of the Polynesian Society 42, no. 2: 123-125, June, 1933). 

Vaillant, Suzannah B. and George C. Excavations at Gualupita (AMNH-AP 35, pt. 1, 1934. 
135 pp., 36 figs., 6 tables. $1.25). 


Oceania and Asia 


Ancient Hawaiian Civilization (323 pp., illus. Honolulu: Kamehameha Schools, 1933). [Lec- 
tures by Handy, Emory, Bryon, Buck, Wise, and others.] 
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Archey, Gilbert. Evolution of Certain Maori Carving Patterns (Journal of the Polynesian 


Society 42, no. 3: 171-90, September, 1933). 

Beke, ©. Texte zur Religion der Osttscheremissen (A 29, nos. 1-2: 39-69, 1934 [To be con- 
tinued]). [Mythology: texts and translations.] 

Caillot, A. C. E. Histoire des Religions de l’Archipel Paumotu (145 pp. Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1932). 

Chanda, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad. Sramanism (Twenty-first Indian Science Congress: Sec- 
tion of Anthropology, Bombay, 1934. Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1934). [History 
and philosophy of one of the Vedic orders. ] 

Davidson, D. S. Australian Netting and Basketry Techniques (Journal of the Polynesian So- 
ciety 42, no. 4: 257-99, December, 1933). 

Donner, K. Beitrag zur Ethnologie der Jenissei-Ostjaken (Memoir de la Société Finno- 
Ougrienne 66: 1-104, 1933). 

Durward, Elizabeth W. The Maori Population of Otago (Journal of the Polynesian Socisty 42, 
no. 2: 49-82, June, 1933). 

Elkin, A. P. Studies in Australian Totemism: The Nature of Australian Totemism (Oceania 4, 
no. 2: 113-31, December, 1933). 

Elkin, A. P. Studies in Australian Totemism: Sub-section, Section, and Moiety Totemism 
(Oceania 4, no. 1: 65-90, September, 1933). 

Elkin, A. P. Totemism in North-Western Australia (Oceania 4, no. 1: 54-64, September, 
1933). 

Fairfield, F. G. Maori Fish-hooks from Manukau Heads, Aukland (Journal of the Polynesian 
Society 42, no. 3: 145-55, September, 1933). 

Fortune, R. F. A Note on Some Forms of Kinship Structure (Oceania 4, no. 1: 1-9, September, 
1933). 

Friederichs, H. F. Zur Kenntnis der friihgeschichtlichen Tierwelt Siidwestasiens, etc. (45 pp 
2.70 gold marks. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1933). 

Grimble, Arthur. The Migrations of a Pandanus People as Traced from a Study of Food, 

Food-traditions, and Food-rituals in the Gilbert Islands (Journal Polynesian Society 42, 
nos. 1,4, Memoir Supplement No. 12, March, December, 1933). 

Helbig, K. Bei den Arang Loeboe in Zentral-Sumatra (Baessler-Archiv 16: 164-87, 1933). 

Johnston, T. Harvey and J. Benton Cleland. The History of the Aboriginal Narcotic, Pituri 
(Oceania 4, no. 2: 201-23, December, 1933). 

Kennedy, Donald Gilbert. Field Notes on the Culture of Vaitupu, Ellis Islands (Polynesian 
Society, Memoir 9. 326 pp.). 

Landtman, G. Ethnographical Collection from the Kiwai District of British New Guinea in 
the National Museum of Finland, Helsingfors. (Helsingfors: Commission of the Antell 
Collections, 1933). 

Man, E. H. The Nicobar Islands (186 pp., 32 pls., 3 maps. Guildford, Gt. Brit.: Royal An- 
thropological Institute, 1933). 

Mead, Margaret. The Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh, with Special Reference to the Rain- 
bow Serpent Beliefs of the Australian Aboriginals (Oceania 4, no. 1: 37-53, September, 
1933). 

Nevermann, H. Masken und Geheimbiinde in Melanesien (166 pp. 8 gold marks. Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing, 1933). 

Pink, Olive. Spirit Ancestors in a Northern Aranda Horde Country (Oceania 4, no. 2: 176-86, 
December, 1933). 

Porteus, S: D. Mentality of Australian Aborigines (Oceania 4, no. 1: 30-36, September, 1933). 
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Reichard, Gladys A. Melanesian Design: A study of style in wood and tortoise shell carving 
(2 vols., x, 186 pp., 151 pls., map. $10.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933). 

Stanner, W. E. H. Ceremonial Economics of the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella Tribes of the 
Daly River, North Australia (Oceania 4, no. 2: 156-75, December, 1933). 

Stein, Aurel. Archaeological Reconnaisance in Southern Persia (Geographical Journal, 
February, 1934, 119-34). 

Stimson, J. Frank. The Cult of Kiho-Tumu (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop Museum 111, 1933). 
[Tuamotuan religion.] 

Strehlow, T. G. H. Ankotarinja, an Aranda Myth (Oceania 4, no. 2: 187-200, December, 
1933). 

von den Steinen, K. Marquesanische Mythen (ZE 65, pts. 1-3: 1-44, 1933). 

Webb, T. Theodor. Aboriginal Medical Practice in East Arnheim Land (Oceania 4, no. 1: 
91-98, September, 1933). 

Wedgewood, Camilla H. Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam Island, New Guinea (Oceania 4, 
no. 2: 132-55, December, 1933). 

Africa 

Azikiwe, Ben. N. Anthropology and the African Races (Lincoln University Studies, No. 3. 
166 pp. [mimeographed]. Lincoln University, Chester County, Pa., 1934). 

Barton, George Aaron. Semitic and Hamitic Origirs: Social and Religious (xvi, 395 pp. $4.00. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934). 

Bibliographie Ethnographique du Congo Belge et des Régions avoisinantes (Musée du Congo 
Belge, Tervueren. Publications du Bureau de Documents Ethnographique, Série I. Vol. I, 
1925-1930. 358 pp.; Vol. II, pt. 1, 1931. 88 pp. Bruxelles: Falk Fils, Rue des Paroissieus 
22, 1933). 

Buisson, E. M. De la signification de certains tatouages en relief chez quelques tribus négres 
de Cameroun (Revue Anthropologique 44, nos. 1-3: 81-83, January—March, 1934). 
Cipriani, Lidio. Osservazione sui Pigmei centri Africani (Archivo per L’Antropologia e la 

Etnologia 63, nos. 1-2: 202-17, 1933). 

Hirschberg, Walter. Gibt es eine Buschmannkultur? (ZE 65, pts. 1-3: 119-36, 1933). 

Hulstaert, R. P. G. Les tons en Loukundo (Congo Belge) (A29, nos. 1-2: 75-97, January- 
April, 1934). 

Lebzelter, Viktor. Das Betschuanendorf Epukiro (Siidwestafrika) (ZE 65, pts. 1-3: 44-74, 1933) 

Lebzelter, Viktor. Rassen und Kulturen in Siidafrika. Band II: Eingeborenenkulturen in 
Siidwest- und Siidafrika (x, 306 pp., 111 figs., 26 plates. RM 64. Leipzig: Karl W. Hierse- 
mann, 1934). 

Westermann, Diedrich. The African Today (xv, 343 pp. $2.50. London: International Insti- 
tute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford University Press, 1934). 

Wilman, M. The Rock-Engravings of Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, South Africa 
(xii, 78 pp., 70 plates. 25 s. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co., 1933). 


Prehistory and Physical Anthropology 

Aberle, S. B. D. Maternal Mortality among the Pueblos (AJPA 18, no. 3: 431-35, 1934). 

Bay-Schmidt, E. Blutgruppenbestimmung bei Eskimos (Acta pathologica et microbiologica 
scandinavica, Copenhagen, 7, nos. 1, 2: 107-16, 1930). 

Cameron, John. The Skeleton of British Neolithic Man: including a Comparison with that of 
other Prehistoric Races and more Modern Times (272 pp., 16 pls. 15s. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1934). 

Gregory, William K. Man’s Place among the Anthropoids (vi, 119 pp., 11 figs. $2.50. Oxford 
University Press). 

Kidd, George E. Report on a Collection of B. C. Indian skulls in the Vancouver City Museum 
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(Vancouver: Art, Historical, and Scientific Association. Museum and Art Notes, 7, 
supplement 4. 8 pp.). 

Kroeber, A. L. Blood-Group Classification {AJPA 18, no. 3: 377-93, 1934). 

Montandon, George. La relation du climat 4 la morphologie nasale (Revue Anthropologique 
44, nos. 1-3: 5-17, January-March, 1934). 

Neuville, Henri. L’Espéce, la Race et la métissage en anthropologie: introduction 4 |’étude 
de l’anthropologie générale (Archives de |’Institut de Paléontologie humaine, Mem. 11. 
iii, 515 pp. 200 francs. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1933). 

Patte, Etienne. Remarques sur quelques figurations préhistoriques du bassin de la Charente et 
de l’Europa centrale (Revue Anthropologique 44, nos. 1-3: 43-60, January-March, 1934). 

Sandford, K. S. and W. J. Arkell. Paleolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Nubia and Upper 
Egypt. A Study of the Region during Pliocene and Pleistocene Times (Oriental Institute 
Publications 17. xvii, 92 pp., 21 figs., 43 pls., 1 map. $6.00. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933). 

Tcherniakofsky, P. and P. J. Le Mante. La question des groups sanguins chez les Esquimaux 
(Revue Anthropologique 44, nos. 1-3: 61-70, January-March, 1934). 

Wallis, Wilson D. A Gorilla with Abnormal Denture (American Naturalist 68:179-83, March— 
April, 1934). 

. General and Miscellaneous 


Addison, James Thayer. Life Beyond Death in the Beliefs of Mankind (x, 308 pp. 8s.6d. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1933). 

Bandelier, A. F. Kin and Clan (New Mexico Historical Review 8, no. 3: 165-175, July, 1933). 
[Reprint of lecture dated 1882.] 

Benedict, Ruth. Anthropology and the Abnormal (Journal of General Psychology 10, no. 1: 
59-82, January, 1934). 

Besterman, Theodore. A Bibliograpby of Sir James G. Frazer (xxi, 100 pp., 3 pls. 12s.6d. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1934). 

Dunlap, Knight. Civilized Life (392 pp. $4.00. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934). 

Graga, A. S. O Poviero. Usos, costumes, tradicées, lendas. (240 pp. Pévoa de Varzim, Edicio 
do autor, 1932). [Culture of a Portuguese fishing village.] 

Mcllwraith, T. F. Ethnology, Anthropology, and Archaeology (Canadian Historical Review, 
March, 1934). [Bibliography relating to Canadian ethnology, etc.] 

Radin, Paul. The Racial Myth. (140 pp. $1.50. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934). 

Rasmussen, Knud [Obituary of] (American Scandinavian Review 22, no. 1: 78-79, Spring, 
1934). 

Schmidt, W. Der Ursprung der Gottesidee: Eine Historisch-Kritische und Positive Studie. 
II. Die Religionen der Urvélker. V. Nachtriige zu den Religionen der Urvélker Amerikas, 
Asiens u. Australiens (xxxviii, 921 pp. 27 RM. Miinster in Westfalen: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934). 

Smith, G. Elliot [Obituary of] Prof. Davidson Black, F.R.S. (Nature 133, no. 3362:521-22, 
April 7, 1934). 

Thompson, Stith. Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. II: D-E (Indiana University Studies 20, 
no. 100. 435 pp. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Library, June, 1933). 

Trimborn, Hermann. Zur Lehre von den Kulturkreisen (ZE 65, nos. 1-3: 110-19, 1933). 

Uhlenbeck, C. C. Eine Bemerkung zur Frage nach der Urverwandtschaft der uralischen und 
indogermanischen Sprachen (Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 67: 396-97). 

Westermark, Edward. Recent Theories of Exogamy (Sociological Review 26, no. 1: 22-40, 
January, 1934). 

Wallis, W. D. and R. S. Wallis. Our Social World ($1.60. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

1934). 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OUENEBIGONCHELINIS CONFOUNDED WITH WINNEBAGO! 


In the synonymy at the close of the article Winnebago in the Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians? and in the synonymy at the end of the Handbook, Oiienebigonchelinis 
is equated with Winnebago. This identification is demonstrably incorrect. It is fit- 
ting for a member of the Bureau of American Ethnology, rather than an outsider, 
to rectify the matter. First it should be understood that the synonymies at the close 
of the various articles were not necessarily compiled by the author(s) of the articles, 
and it is not possible at this late date to determine who was responsible for the 
error; so I can blame no one. 

The authority for Oiienebigonchelinis given in the Handbook is La Potherie, 
Histoire de l’ Amérique Septentrionale, I: 131. So far so good. But whoever compiled 
the synonymy excerpted this item from La Potherie without reference to the con- 
text, where it is definitely stated to be the name of a tribe that came to trade at 
Fort Nelson, Hudson bay, etc.; and a few words of the language of this people are 
given which are very, very obviously Algonquian, whereas Winnebago is Siouan. 
The compiler simply seized the word and inserted it because of the obvious resem- 
blance to Winnebago, for any tyro in American linguistics can see that the posterior 
portion of the word in question means “‘men.”’ The prior portion thereof linguisti- 
cally is identical with Winnebago, the etymology of which is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

The explanation is that we have two distinct peoples with names practically 
identical. Parallels for this are well-known; e.g., ““Savanoos,’’ applied by the Dutch 
to Indians on the east bank of the Delaware river, New Jersey, does not mean 
specifically “Shawnees,” but “southerners.” 

The passage in La Potherie’s Histoire is now more available in Documents Re- 
lating to the Early History of Hudson Bay: see letters V and VII of the Narrative, 
where will be found a reproduction of the French original and an English trans- 
lation. On p. 262, footnote 1, the learned editor (Tyrell) correctly identifies Oueni- 
bigonchelinis* but does not refer in any way to the Handbook. It is therefore my 
duty to correct this error. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


! Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 BAE-B 30, pt. 2, 1910. 

* Publications, Champlain Society XVIII (Toronto), 1931. 

* It seemsclear tome that the Oiienebigoncheliniscan not be separated from the Winnipégo- 
wug who inhabit the shores of James and Hudson’s bay and who hunt inland only for a very 
short distance, according to Alanson Skinner (Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saul- 
teaux, AMNH-AP IX: 9). Skinner himself does not discuss Oiienebigonchelinis nor does he 
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THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE 


On page 791, Vol. 35, No. 4. of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, of October- 
December 1933, there appears a short article by Mr Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, 
which is the newest thing in fantastic interpretations of the Aztec Calendar. 

If it were merely one of that legion of newspaper articles dealing with supposed 
Egyptian, Caldean, Jewish, Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Chinese or Japanese influ- 
ence on the culture of the American Indian, or with the contact of the Atlantida 
or with the land of Moo, it would not be worth while refuting; but as the article is 
published in a scientific review of the standing of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
I consider a reply necessary, since there are many learned members of the American 
Anthropological Association who are not conversant with Mexican archaeology 
and who would be easily misled by Mr Dellenbaugh’s idea that the Aztec Calendar 
is a “‘mariner’s compass” or “‘Rose of the Winds.”’ 

The general interpretation of this monument, as a representation of the solar 
disk, has been long since admitted by every real scholar of Mexican archaeology; 
and it could not be otherwise, for the thirty-two details that so puzzle Mr Dellen- 
baugh are to be seen on innumerable pre-hispanic monoliths and codex-pictures that 
are undoubted representations of the Sun. If the figure of the Aztec Calendar is a 
puzzle to Mr Dellenbaugh, it is simply due to the fact that he is not acquainted with 
other similar representations depicted on stones and codices. 

Why did not Mr Dellenbaugh, before publishing his discovery, read some of the 
works dealing with the subject, such as Mr Hermann Beyer’s monograph, Dr 
Seler’s articles, and so on? 

All this shows that in the field of Mexican archaeology, it is becoming more and 
more difficult to “discover America after Columbus” and that one is in danger of 
meeting with puzzles and “‘mariner’s compasses” in matters that have been long 
ago elucidated. 

Atronso Caso 

MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, 

HIsToRIA Y ETHNOGRAFIA, 
Mexico, D. F. 


ON “EXPRESSION” IN INDIAN SINGING 


The following excerpt from a paper by Miss Alice C. Fletcher on “The Study 
of Indian Music” may be of interest to students at the present time. It was pre- 


mention La Potherie in his bibliography (pp. 176, 177). The Rev Dr Cooper calls my attention 
to Wenipaikoo-eyinew, given by Watkins, A Dictionary of the Cree Language, with the mean- 
ing “A coast Indian”’ (4 is long close é, e is 1) which also is not in the synonymy of the Hand- 
book. This, of course, is the form in a y dialect, that is one in which original / is replaced by y. 
He also kindly furnishes me dialectic variations of Wenipakoo-eyinew with the same meaning 
from both sides of James bay taken from his own unpublished material; and notes that at 
Fort George we have the plural of the prior member of the compound meaning “coastal 
people.” I have silently corrected an inaccurate citation of the Handbook. The variant Oiiene- 
bigonnhelinis (La Potherie, Joc. cit., 1: 122, 174) is important 
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sented to the National Academy of Sciences on March 2, 1915. Miss Fletcher said: 
‘Thirty-five years of acquaintance with Indian music gathered from tribes of differ- 
ent linguistic families widely scattered over North America, and a study, still in 
progress, of the music of a particular group has revealed facts relative to their 


music and its uses that possess an anthropologic value. . .. For over twenty-five 
years I have used the graphophone when engaged in the field study of native 
ceremonies containing rituals and songs. ...In a general way, an Indian singer 


makes no special effort, nor is he muth concerned, to present his song in such a way 
as to give to the listener a musical picture. Practically no attempt is made to give 
what we call ‘expression.’ The song is apt to move along in strict time; any change 
or break in the time or rhythm disrupts the flow of the music and, to the Indian, 
destroys the symmetry of the song. . .. To a degree, it may be said that the In- 
dian does not listen to his song as something objective to himself, yet he is found to 
be keenly aware of any slight change in the rhythm or tones of a melody—any 
mistake in the rendition of a song. . . . Years of experience has shown an unfailing 
demand for accuracy in the transcription and reproduction of a song. . . . In this 
. . . is discerned one of the very early steps in the long path that leads to an artistic 
development of music.” 
FRANCES DENSMORE 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


NOTES AND NEWS 
GRANTS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Social Science Research Council announces the award of forty-six grants- 
in-aid of research, fourteen new fellowship appointments, and one fellowship re- 
appointment for a period of one year. The grants-in-aid total $22,175; the fellow- 
ships, slightly over $48,000. 

The Council wishes to call attention to two additional series of training fellow- 
ships in the social sciences which will be offered for the first time for 1935-36. 
One of the new series will be known as Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study, 
and will be open to citizens of the United States or Canada not over twenty-five 
years of age who will not have been enrolled in any graduate school for more than 
one semester before July 1, 1935. Their purpose is to aid exceptionally promising 
students of the-social sciences to obtain research training beginning with the first 
year of graduate study. The other new series will be known as Pre-Doctoral Field 
Fellowships, and will be open to citizens of the United States or Canada not over 
twenty-seven years of age who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree, and who will 
have completed prior to the end of the academic year 1934-35 all courses and exam- 
inations for which they are eligible before completion of the thesis. The purpose of 
these Field Fellowships is to supplement formal graduate study by opportunities 
for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science 
in the making. The Post-Doctoral Training Fellowships will again be offered under 
policies and regulations similar to those previously in effect. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for Grants-in-aid for the academic 
year 1935-36 will be January 15, 1935; for Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships and Post- 
Doctoral Training Fellowships, December 1, 1934; for Pre-Doctoral Fellowships 
for Graduate Study, December 15, 1934. In order to facilitate the filing of applica- 
tions on the proper blanks before the closing dates, it is requested that persons inter- 
ested communicate with the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-aid, 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., as early in the fall of 1934 as possible. The first 
letter of inquiry should include a brief statement of the candidate’s proposed plan 
of work and of his academic and professional record. 

A list of the appointments of anthropological interest for the academic year 1934— 
35 follows: 


Grants-in-aid 
Cora Du Bois, Research Associate in Anthropology, University of California, to 
aid in the completion of a study of cult religions among the Oregon Indians. 
Thomas R. Garth, Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, to aid in the 
completion of a study of the intelligence of foster Indian children in white homes. 


A. I. Hallowell, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to aid in an investigation of the ethnology of the Berens River Saulteaux. 
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Fellowships 

Kalervo Oberg, Fellow of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Culture at the London School of Economics, for a study in culture contact in an 
East African tribe. 

Bronson Price, Research Associate of the Medico-Biological Institute in Mos- 
cow, for study in Russia of the psychological traits of human populations from 
biometric approaches; factors influencing changes in demographic statistics. 


A NOTE ON PONCHO RUIN, UTAH 


An Associated Press report originating unofficially from geological members of 
the Rainbow Bridge—Monument Valley Expedition occupied in reconnaissance in 
northern Arizona and southern Utah during the summer of 1933, to the effect that 
members of the Expedition had been guided by a local amateur archaeologist to a 
hitherto unreported cliff ruin of large extent in lower Chinlee creek, when checked 
up was found subject to qualification. The cliff remains are known as Poncho House, 
and were discovered in 1875 by W. H. Jackson and described by him in 1878 in his 
Report on Ancient Ruins Excavated in 1875-1877, in the Tenth Annual Report of 
the U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey in the Territories (1878). The site 
was further examined in 1923 by S. J. Guernsey of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. It was reported on by him (with plan) in his Explorations in Northeast 
Arizona (Peabody Museum, 1931). The visit told of in news dispatches this summer 


was a brief diversion on the part of non-archaeological members of the body now 
in the field in a little known but not at all unknown area of the southwest United 
States. While there was no spectacular “find” such as was implied in news given 
out personally and unauthoritatively, the Expedition through its archaeological 
group did come upon a large number of unrecorded sites of early age, from which 
important and valuable information has been obtained. 


LyNnpDON L. HARGRAVE 


HENRY WASSEN, of the Gothenburg Museum, Sweden, has received a scholar- 
ship to pursue the study of the Choco Indians of northwest Colombia as a continua- 
tion of the work of the late Erland Nordenskiéld (American Scandinavian Review, 
Spring 1934, p. 82). 


THE Wyominc HIsTorRIcAL AND GEOLOGICAL Soctety, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., an- 
nounces that a few copies of Christopher Wren’s “A Study of North Appalachian 
Indian Pottery,” published in 1914, and long reported out of print, are now available. 


GENERAL HucH LENox Scott, who in earlier years contributed to the eth- 
nology of the Plains Indians, died April 31 in Baltimore. Among his writings were 
“Early History and the Names of the Arapaho” (1907) and “‘Notes on the Kado, 
or Sun Dance of the Kiowa” (1911) published in this journal. 
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